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of the imminent danger, ta which ſhe was every moment 


expoſed, compaſſion towards her ſituation, and concern 
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AFTER . aw enn ale rn? WT, 
irs, Elizabeth notified to foteign courts, her ſiſter's 


death; and her own acceſſion to the crown. She ſent 


: x E here Philip then 
reſided; and ſhe took -care ee to that monarch, her 
gratitude for the protection which he had afforded her, 
and her defire of perſevering in that friendſhip which had 


ſo happily: commenced between them. Philip, who had 


long foreſeen this event, and who fill hoped,” by means 
of Elisaberh, to obtain that dominion over England, 
of Which he had failed in eſpouſing Mary, immediately 


diſpatched orders to the duke of F eria, His: ambaſſador at 
London, to make propoſals of marria 8 
and he offered to procute from Rome 2 diſpenſation bor 
that purpbſe. But Elizabeth ſoon came to ths reſolution 
of declining this propofal! She ſav, that cho nation 
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* during her ſiſter's reign; and that one great cauſe of the 
popularity, which ſhe herſelf enjoyed, was the proſpect of 
TS being freed, by her means, from the danger of foreign 
ſubjection. She was ſenſible, that her affinity with Phi- | 
lip was exactly ſimilar to that of her father with Cathe- 
rine of Arragon; and that her marrying that monaten 
oy ot effect, declaring herſelf illegitimate, and inca- 
of ſueceeding to the throne. And though the 
y + the Spaniſh monarchy might. ſtill be ſufficient, 
in oppoſition te all pretenders, to ſupport her title, har 
1 maſculine ſpirit diſdained ſuch precarious Ane, 
W | which, as it would depend ſolely on the power of ano- 
FRE ther, muſt be exerciſed. according to his ii ion 4. 
But while theſe views prevented. her e 
any thoughts of a marriage with Philip, ſhe gave him an 
obliging, though evaſive, anſwer; and he ſtill retained 
af * fuch hopes of ſucceſs, that he ſent a —_—_— to Rome, 
= with, orders to ſolicit the diſpenſation. NR 
ro Tux queen too, on her ſiſter's Fe 3 
Sir Edward Carne, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Rents 
notify her acceſſion to the pope z, but the precipitate na- 
ture of Paul broke through all the cautious meaſures con- 
certed by this young princeſs. He told Carne, that Eng: 
land was a fief of the holy ſee 3 and it was great temerity 
in Elizabeth to have aſſumed, without his: participation, 
1 | the title and authority of queen: That being illegitit 
1 mate, ſhe could not poſſibly inherit that kingdom; nor 
8 could he annul the ſentence pronounced by Clement VII. 
and Paul III. with regard to Henry's marriage: That 
were he to proceed with. rigour, he ſhould. puniſh this 
eriminal invaſion of his rights, by rejecting all. her ap- 
— wins I 2 _— 
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to her: Ad 8e if ſhe would renounce # all-precotifions woe . 


the crown, and ſubmit entirely to his will, ſhe ſhould 
experience the utmoſt lenity, compatible with the dignity * 
of the apoſtolic! ſee . When this anſwer was reported 
to Elizabeth, ſhe was aſtoniſhed at the character of that 
aged pontiff; and having recalled her ambaſſador, ſhe: 
Nn with more determined reſolution to purſue 
meaſures, which che vg mg ante e em- 

Nast TIE? * 

Tun . not to hs _. — of 15 ee 
1 had retained eleven of her ſiſter's counſellors; 
but in order to balance their authority, ſhe added eight 
more, ho were known to be affectionate to the Pb 8 
tant communion; the marquis of Northampton, the earl Re e- 
of Bedford, Sir Thomas Parry, Sir Edward Rogers, Sir' — 
Ambroſe Cave, Sir Francis Knolles, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 8 
whom ſhe created lord keeper, and Sir William Cecil, 
ſecretary of ſtate . With theſe counſellors, D, 
Cecil, ſhe frequently deliberated concerning the expedi- 
ency of reſtoring the proteſtant religion, and the means of 
executing that great enterpriſe. Cecil told her, that the 
greateſt part of the nation had, ever ſince her father's 
reign, inelined to the reformation ; and though her ſiſters 
had conſtrained them to profeſs the ancient faith, the 
cruelties, exerciſed by her miniſters, had ſtill more alie- 
nated their affections from it: That happily the intereſts 
of the ſovereign. here concurred. with the inelinations of 
the people; nor was her title to the crown compatible 
with the authority of tie Roman pontiff: That a ſen- 
tence, ſo ſolemnly pronounced by two popes againſt her 
mother's marriage, could not poſſibly be recalled, wich- 
inflicting a mortal wound on the credit of the ſee! of 
Renz and even if the were allowed to retain the oroun, 51 | 
| it would.only be an an ding: 
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E examined, would be found very little formidable: That 
the curſes and execrations of the Romiſh church, when 
not ſeconded by military force, were, in the. preſent age, 
more an object of ridicule than of terror, and had gow as 
little influence in r wee, next: That though 
the bigotry or ambition of Henry or Philip might incline 
them to execute a ſentence of excommunication againſt 
her, their intereſts were ſo incompatible, that they never 
could concur in any plan of operations; and the enmity 
of the one would always enſure to her the friendſhip-of 

; the other: That if they encouraged the diſcontents of her 

. . . catholic ſubjects, their dominions alſo; abounded with pro- 
- -_ » teſtants, and it would be eaſy to retaliate upon them: 
I ) hat even ſuch of the Engliſh. as ſeemed at preſent zeal- 
ouſly attached to the catholic faith, would, moſt of them, 
embrace the religion of their ne ſovereign; and the na- 
tion had of late been ſo much accuſtomed; to theſe revo- 
Iutions, that men had loſt all idea of truth and falſehood. 

in ſuch ſubjects: That the authority of Henry VIII. ſo: 
bighly raiſed by many concurring circumſtanges, firſt 
enured the people to this ſubmiſſive deference; and it was 
the leſs difficult for the ſucceeding princes to continue the 
nation in a track, to which it had ſb long been accuſ- 
tomed: And that it would be eaſy fox her, by beſtowing 

on proteſtants all preferment in civil offices and the mi- 

* litia, the church and the univerſities, both to enſure her 
own ee and to N 1 e n 55888 
minant g.. e 

e dticacion bf Miese en n 

led her to favour the reformation; ee e not 5 
a long in ſuſpenſe with regard to the party, which the 
- ſhould embrace. wn a Rees veer any" 
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priſotiers, who were confined on account of religion. 

are told of a pleaſantry of one Rainsford on this occaſion, 
who ſaid te the queen, that he had a petition to preſent 
| her in behalf of other priſoners called Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John; She readily replied, that it behoved her 
firſt to confult the priſoners themſelves," and to learn of 
r Ane 


manded for chem -. e 
| Eraabern alſo p cee td Et in öbür of hi 


tele 
the Sent of royal prerogative, during chat age. Find- 
ing, that the proteſtant teachers, irtitated by perſecution, 
broke out in a furious attack on the ancient ſuperſtition, 


and that the Romanifts replied with no leſs zeal and acti- 
mony, the publiſhed a proclamation, by which the inhi- t 


bited all preaching without a ſpecial | licence *; and 


ſhe diſpenſed with theſe orders f in favour of bike preach- ” 


ers of her gn ſect, the took care, that they ſhould be 
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the f moſt calin and moderate of the party.” 'She alte fuſs 


1 pended the laws ſo far as to order à great part of the fer- 
b vice; the litany, the 
Soſpels; to be read in Engl. And having firſt pub- 
Afhed infunctions, that all the churches ſhoald' conform 
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ord*'s prayer, * creed, and the 


thenifelves to the practice or her own chäpel, the forbade | 


. 75 * ( ann 
r intentioꝛ concurring with 

receding. es, made the biſhops. foreſee with 
certainty a revolution in religion, They therefore refuſed 
to officiate at her coronation; and it was with, ſame; dify 

| . the biſhop of. Carliſſe was at laſt prevailed 

: form that ceremony. When, ſhe was condudte 

London, amidſt the joyful, acc her 
ſubjects, a boy, Who perſonated Truth, was let down 
from ongꝛ of the-triymphal.arches, and preſented to her a 
_ copy of the Bible, She received. the book, with the moſt 
gracious deportment; placed-it next her boſom.z and de- 
Elared, 1 amidſt all the coſtly teſtimonies, which the 
City had that. day given her of their attachment, this. pre- 
ſent was by far the moſt precious and moſt, acceptable ® 1 
duch were che innocent artiſices, by which Elizabeth 
Infinuated herſelf i intp the affections of her ſubjects. Open 


in her addreſs, gracious and affable in zil public appear- 
. ances, the rejoiced in the concourſe | of her ſubjects, en- 


tered into all their pleafures, and amuſements, and with. 
put departing from her dignity, which ſhe knew well 
| how to preſerve, the acquired. a popularity beyond | what 


any of her predeceſſors. or ſucceſſors ever could attain, 5 


Her own ſex exulted to ſee 3 waman hold. the reins of 


dence. and fprtitude : And while a. 


young 7 of | f twenty-five » years (far that was. her age 


tion, though not. all the beauty of her ſex, courted the 


her ſeryices, her authority, though corroborated by the 


g brit bands of law and ET. appeared to be E 
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at her acceſſion) who poſſeſſed all the graces and infinua- | 


| affections of individuals by her civilities, of the public by | 
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ne likely, to of- CH. 
fend her ſubjects by any uſeleſs. or violent. exantigns — 
power; and Elizabeth, though ſhe threyy out ſuch hints 1358. 

as encouraged the proteſtants, delayed the entire change OR 
| ſummoned. to.afſemble. . Phe dletivns back — | 

againſt the catholics,” who.ſeem. not indeed to have made 
; vny great ſtruggle for the ſaperiority o; and the houſes 

met, in a diſpoſition of gratifying the queen in every 
particular, which ſhe could deſire of them. "They began 

the ſeſſion with an unanimous declaration, that queen 
Elizabeth was, and ought to be, as well by the word 

< the lawful undoubted, and true heir to the crown, law- no 
4 fully deſcended from the blood-royal; according to the RL 
tc order of ſucceſſion, ſettled in the 35th of Henry VIII.. „ 
Tunis act of recognition was undoubtedly dictated by the 

queen herſelf and her miniſters; and ſhe ſhewed her mag- 

nanimity, as well as moderation, in the terms, which ſhe 

employed on that occaſion. She followed not Mary's 

practice in declaring the validity of her mother's mar- 5 
Ma Ih wn pee nend, mee | 1 
her own legitimacy : She knew, that this attempt muſt oe EY 
be attended with reflections on her father's memory, and 

on the birth of her deceaſed ſiſter; and as all the world 
was ſenſible, that Henry's divorce from Anne Boleyn was 
merely the effect of his violence and caprice, ſhe ſcorned 
to found her title on any act of an afſembly; which had 
6h m nee e n, 
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F * „ Norwithtendieg Arg of 5% Rar ies 3 * 
appears, that ſome violence, at leaſt according to our preſent ideas, was uſed 
in theſe elections: Five candidates were nominated by the court to each 
| borough and three to each county; and by the ſheriffs authority the members 
were choſen from among theſe ee r i e ' by Edward 
oat floating in) whe: DT TIE IT e OS I 
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next introduced, annexing the ſupremacy to the crown; 


NS rn to her eee of nee and 185 
: nevi Appeared anxious dee e titles v. 
Tux firſt bill brought into parliament with er 
trying their diſpoſition. en the head of religion, was het 
for ſuppreſſing the monaſteries lately erected, and for res / 
| ſtoring the tenths and firſt- fruits to the queen. This 
point being gained without much difficulty; a bill was 


not head, of che church, it conveyed the ſame extenſive 
power, which, under the latter title, had been exerciſed 
by: her father and brother. All the biſhops who werk 
preſent in the upper houſe ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed this law 
pers, they triumphed in the debate; but the majority of 
_ 8painſt them. By this act the crown, without the con- 
currence, either of the parliament or even of the'convo- 
cation, was veſted with the whole ſpiritual power; might _ 
repreſs all hereſies, might eſtabliſſi or repeal all canons, 
might alter every point of  diſcipline,' and might otdain 
or aboliſh. any religious rite or ceremony 2. In determin- 
ing hereſy, the ſovereign was only- limited” (if that could 
de called a limitation) to ſuch G0 Arineb us had been ad- 
Judged hereſy, by the authority of the Scripture, by the 
firſt four general councils, of by any generaF council, which 
| e el the Seen a chen en ei eee OCs 
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bes as" flokila hereafter be denominitte 
parliament” and convocation,” Fri” de Wal 
uthority, the "queen, by a'dauſe” of "the" E wk a 


. 


8 wered to name commiſfioners, either laymen « or cler 
way a the fiould think proper; and on this e was 
afterward. founded the court of ecclefiaſtical commiſſion; 7 


* 


which aſſumed large diſeretionary, not to "fay arbitr 
powers, totall incompatible with any exact boundaries 1 in 
the conſtitution. . Their proceedings indeed were only 
_ conliſtent with abſolute monarchy ; but were entirely ſuit- 
| able to che genius of the act on which they were eftabliſh- 
x ed; an ac that at once gave the crown alone all e 
or which. had formerly been claimed by the popes, | 
but which eyen theſe uſurping prelates had never 125 
ble fully to exerciſe, wide ſome Samer of f the 
national clergy... ito 
Wnokyzz refuſed t to take an — acknowledging the 
. gueen's 8 ſupremacy, was | ca acitated from holding any 
office ; "whoever, denied the ſupremacy, or attempted ta. 
deprive the gueen of that prerogative, forfeited, tor the - 
firſt offence, all his - goods and chattels ; 3.1 kor the ſecond, 
Was ſubjected to the penalty | of a premunire ; but the 
| third "offence. was declared treaſon. Thheſe puniſhments, 


however ſevere, were leſs rigorous than "os wich urs 


; in king Edward's time. : with, regard, to. religion 628 Tue 
 pomination e biſhops ps, gien 9 te. cen Wi 

* any election of, the 

d, an \ the,yacancyof any te, to ſeize, al the tem- 

erte and. to beſtow on the eee 

in the impropriations belonging | 

ae W was commonly much inferior in value; | 
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E 1002 r and thus the queen, amidſt all her concern for r 
Ke Wee eee the example. of the . Y 
iy af a0 t 400 Senf gn argos 
. . rohibited = 

from- alienating. their revenues, . and from letting — 4 
longer, than twenty-one years or. three lives, This law 
| ſeemed to be meant for ſecuring the property of the 
church; but as an exception Was left i in fayour of the 
crown,, great abuſes ſtill prevailed. It was uſual for the 
courtiers, during this reign,” to make an agreement with 
a biſhop « or incumbent ; ; and to procure a fictitious aliena- 
tion to the queen, ws afterwards transferred the lands 
to the perſon agreed on. This method of pillaging the 
; church was not remedied till the beginning of James 3 
The preſent depreſſion of the clergy expoſed them to 
all injuries; and the laity never ſtopped, till they had 
reduced the church to ſuch _overty, that her plunder 
was no Dover . a re ere tio! for pag odium incurred 

| by it. 1 + 4 B43 

A $01TMN 5 | public iſpurition way hed during this 
ſeflion, in preſence of lord keeper Bacon, between the 
divines of the proteſtant and thoſe of the catholic com- 
munlen. The champions, appointed to defend the reli- 
Sion bf the ſovereign, were, as in all former inſtances 
entirely triumphant; and the popiſſi difputants, xeing 
ronounced. refractory — Ohſtinate, were even * M 
dx inpeifonment*, © Ecblldened by this vice, "he 
Proteſtants ventured on the laſt and moſt important ſtep, 
and brought into tte 2 bil for "aboliſhing the 
ifs, ante re-eftablifhing the” liturgy of Bs Edward. 


Penalties were enacted, as” "well againſt thoſe who de. i4 
Spe ae. 0 igainft thoſe who - 
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And che hui ons ion, Aghoutateip violence, wml e 
or clamour, was the whole /ſyſtern'of religion alteped, on 

the very oommencement of à reign, and by the will of a 
young woman, whoſe title to — was by many 
eſteemed able to great objections: An event, whichy 
Gough it ay appear — EAIe r0215-0g 


18 Landau mp £244; ay al 298 20 


| mmdre/ dif 66/6 Ade ft —— 
They voted # ſubſidy of four ſhilhngs in the pound on 
land, and two ſhillings and eight penee on good S tö gen 
ther wits w ——— houſe in no inſtance | 
fance mea que. Eee the importunare rade. 2 


thay begs em bo de houſe was cheaten 
general terms, only recommending marriag . 
pretending to direct her choice of a+ huſband; Fame a oth 
not e e ee or — — pt 


wat i van —— > mue] — 5 

had always deelined that engagement, which ſhe regarded 
as an incumbrance; much more, at preſent, would ſhe 
perſevere in this ſentiment, When the charge of à great 
kingdom was committed to her, and her; life ought to be 
2 — — —- 5 
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and the happineſs of her Gabjaſts, „ That ae England ws 


ah ne dhe urge employed.im: rearing on g 
verning ſuch a family, ſhe could not deem herſelf-barren, 
e ber life uſeleſs and unprofitable : Thi ff, de a 
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her huſbands. wedded te: har by this pledge: (2nd-bere fhe 


ion) ſo all Enghſhwnen were Her 


ol ber ſubiest welfare would fill be: uppermoſt: i 
thoughts.z but, ſhould! ſhe. live and die) a Virgin, 

_ doubted not but - divine:iProvidence, | ſeconded by their 
_ counſels and her own EAIures, would be able to prevent 
all diſpute with rogant 20 the Jucecſſion, - and ſacure them 
2 ſovereign, whos! peth chan ber on iſſue: 
would imitate Nie in: loving! and-choriſhing her 
people: And that fot her part, ſhe. deſited that no higher 
character, or fairer reinembrance- of her ſhould; be tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity, chan to have this inſcription engraved | 
on ber tombſtone, whem-ſhe ſhould pay. che laſt debt to 
nature; „Here lies Eli : aka and died 4 


: | 
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B agar, 5 religion, were putin execution; 
eee eee quarter. Tha 


dn the vulgar: tongue; and 


A ee ſupremacy. ws tendered to-the;clergy./. The 


number of biſhops had been geduced (to) fburteen by a 
eee e which precede an all theſe except the 
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Y Itis thought” remarkable by anden ˖ 
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' tered is ad by the: parkamait. | A too ſimptom df the lenity, at leaſt 
of the eee of the A $ —— and that it ould appear re · 
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graded from their: Bes 2 Bur g th inferior dergy C. 


througheut all England, where: there are near 105000 
hariſhes, only eighty rectorz and:vicars, fifty prebendariess n 
fifteen, heads of, colleges, twelve archdeacons, and as 
many deans,..;ſacxifice 
principles, *. Ihgſe in high eccl 
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yd 
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- their; livings. to; — 


expoſed, ta the eyes of the . 


placed a print, of honour in 3 on 
the whole, the proteſtants, in the former change intro 


duced m_ Marys appear to have been much more nigid 


Though the catholic religion, adapt- 


ing e to-the ſenſes, and anjoining obſervances, which 
enter into the go mon train of life,: does at preſent lay | 


chiefly ſpiritual, n 


©: by 
or _rathge-theix an 


belief, 
ers, obliged to. diſpute on 


rongly attached. themſelves, to their t 
ready; to e their ee ee 
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Lag elfen bie dhe affected in every thing; 
3 with an inelination towards the pomp of the 
catholic religion; and it was merely in compliance Wien 
oe prejudices of her purty, that'the'gave up either ima- 
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with her miniſters, wiſely rejected this propof: 
was ſeniſihle of the low ſtate: of her finances; the "_— 
debts contracted: by her: father, brother, and ſiſter; the 
diſorders introduced into every part of the adinini 


oo” * 
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tion; che \divifions by which her people were agitated 3 b 


and ſhe was convinced that nothing but tranquillity dur- 


ing ſome years could bring che kingdom again into a 
flouriſhing condition or znable her to act with [dignity x, 
and vigour, in her tranſactions with foreign nations. 


Well aequainted with the value which Henry put upon 


1 ee drk, ine the ere W. 
to 1uffer that dis, thar A eng wy are . 
on Spain, a5 the maſt expect-to-fall 


nued:pertinaciauſly in her preſen; 


therefore her ambaſſadors, 3 the da 5 
ations. 


of as and Dr. bans to conclude the neg 
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= 3 a marriage between 


0 uy $0, engage for the reſtitution of Calais 3s 


e . AS, DAME. was ſen- 5 


UV, On any reaſonable | | 


bter of the dauphin, and the eldeſt ſon of OT, 
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5 vote that, nets of — ſhould monies ah re L 


—— and the queen'g title to Calais ſtill re- 
mainz that he ſhould find the ſecurity of ſeven or eight 
foreign merchants, not tiatives of France 
ment of chis ſum; that he ſhould deliver five hoſtages 
ill chat ſecurity was provided; that. if Elizabeth. e 35 
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abandoning Calais; but they excuſed the queen on ac- 
esunt of the neceſſity of her affairs; and they even ex- 
tolled her prudence, | in ſub „ without further 
ſtruggle, to that neceſſity. renn ee was 
eee e 
PIII and Henry terminated hoſtilities by a — 
beittuden of all places taken during the courſe of the 
war; and Philip eſpouſed the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt 
daughter of France, formerly betrothed to "wr fon Do 
Carlos. The duke of Savoy married Marg - Henry 
| ſiſter, and obtained a reſtitution of all his Anh of. 
Savoy and Piedmont, except a few towns, ' retained by 
France. And 1 ng ee n | 
1 5 Aored to Europe. | at 
Diſgult be. Bur though e ae ani Bine besten 
tween the France and England, there ſoon appeared a ground of 
. of the moſt ſerious nature, and which was after- 
of Scots. wards attended with the moſt important conſequences. 
The two marriages of Henry VIII. chat with Catherine 
" -of Ae and that with Anne Boleyn, were incom- 
. © patible with each other; and it ſeemed impoſſible, that 
© both of them could be regarded as valid and legal: But 
© ftill the birth of Elizabeth lay under ſome diſadvantages, 
to which that of her ſiſter, Mary, was not expoſed, 
7 7 - Henry's firſt marriage had obtained the ſanction of all 
tte powers, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, which; were 
1 then acknowledged in England; and it was natural, 
5 proteſtants as well as Romaniſts, to allow, eee 
eee infention'of che parties, RO NPs 
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to be regarded-as legitimate Buri vor ad eg. £0 Th 
— 3 ae in direct oppoſition to the | 
fee of Nome; and though tl they had been ratified by the 15596 
authority both of the Engliſh parliament and convoca= _- 


nn; eee eee eee e- e 5 2 
communion, and who. reaſoned: with great ſtrictneſs, | 1 
were led to regard them as. entirely invalid, and to deny "10 
altogether the queen's right of ſucceſſion. The next 
heir of blood was the queen of Scots, now married to 
the dauphinz and the great power of that princeſs, 
joined to her plauſible title, rendered her a formidable 
been ſoliciting at Rome a bull of excommunication 
either friendſhip or generoſity, had negociated in her fa- 
vour, and had ſucceſsfully oppoſed the pretenſions ß 
Henry. But the court of France was not diſcourageeld 
with this repulſe: The duke of Guiſe, and his brothers, 
thinking, that it would much augment their credit, if 
their niece ſhould bring an acceſſion of England, as ſhe - 
had already done of Scotland, to the crown of France, 
engaged the king not to neglect the claim; and, by their 5 
perſuaſion, he ordered his ſon and daughter-in-law to 
aſſume openly the arms as well as title of England, and to | 
quarter theſe arms on all their equipages, furniture, and 
liveries. When the Engliſh ambaſſador complained of 
this injury, he could obtain nothing but an evaſive an- 
ſwer ; that as the queen of Scots was deſcended. from 
the blood royal of England, ſhe was entitled, by the 
example of many princes, to aſſume the arms of that 
kingdom. But beſides that this practice had never pre- 
Jed without permiſſion being firſt obtained, and with · 
out making a viſible difference between the arms, Eliza- 
* OR: ns; that this arr had: not. been ad- 
vanced 
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P. x - and that 
Lace an vanced during the reign of her ſiſter Mary; and 


therefore, the king of France intended; on the firſt op- 
2559: portunity, to diſpute her legitimacy, and her title to the 
crown. Alarmed at the danger, ſhe thenceforth con- 
ceived a violent. jealouſy: againſt the queen of Scots; and 
was determined, as far as poſſible, to incapacitate Henry 
from the execution of his project. Phe ſudden death of 
that monarch, Who was killed in a tournament at Pa- 
ris, while celebrating the eſpouſals of his ſiſter with the 
duke of Savoy, altered not her views Being informed . 
that his ſucceſſor, Francis II. ſtill continued to aſſume, 
| without reſerve; the title of king of England, ſhe began 
; to conſider him and his queen as her mortal enemies; and 
mes preſent ſituation of affairs in Scotland afforded her 2 
favourable opportunity, both of rene 1 aur „ 
| and providing-for her own ſafety. ©» aid goth of 
Ain Tux murder of the cardinal-primate int eas 
Scotland. had deprived the Scotch catholics of a head, whoſe ſe- 
verity, courage, and capacity bad rendered hiin ex- 
tremely formidable to the innovators in religion; and 
the execution of the laws againſt hereſy: began thence. | 
forth to be more remiſs and gentle. The queen-regent 
governed che kingdom by prudent and moderate counſels; 
and as ſhe was not diſpoſed to ſacrifice the civil intereſts 
of the ſtate to the bigotry or intereſts of the clergy, ſhe 
deemed it more expedient to temporize, and to connive 
at the progreſs of a doctrine, which ſhe had not power 
entirely to repreſs, When informed of the death of 
Edward, and the acceflion of Mary te the crown of 
England, ſhe entertained hopes, that the-Scottiſf 
formers, deprived of the countenance which they receiv= 
ed from that powerful kingdom, would loſe their ardour 
with their proſpect of ſucceſs, and would gradually re- 
turn to the faith of their anceſtors. But the progreſs and 
2 atom of N are little governed by” ou uſual | 
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the regent's expeRations., Many of the Engliſh preachers, 
terrified with the ſeverity of Mary's government, took | 


| * ſhelter in Scotland, where they. found more be, M 


and a milder. adminiſtration; and while they propagated 


| their theological tenets, they filled the whole kingdom 
with a. juſt horror againſt the cruelties of the bigotted 


catholics, and ſhowed their diſeiples the fate, which they 


muſt expect, if ever their adverſaries ſhould attain an un- 


| controuled authority over them. . 


. ' A HIERARCHY, moderate in its 3 of power 
and riches, may fafely grant a toleration to ſectaries; 


and the more it ſoftens the zeal of innovators. by lenity 


and liberty, the more ſecurely will it poſſeſs thoſe advan- 


tages, which the legal eſtabliſhments beftow upon it. 


But where ſuperſtition has raiſed a church to ſuch an ex- 


orbitant height as that of Rome, perſecution is leſs the 


reſult of bigotry in the prieſts, than of a neceſſary po- 
licy ; and the rigour of law is the only method of re- 

pelling the attacks of men, who, beſides religious zeal, 
have ſo many other motives, derived both from public and 
private intereſt, to engage them on the fide of innova- 
tion. But though ſuch overgrown hierarchies may long 
ſupport themſelyes by theſe violent expedients, the time 
comes, when ſeverities tend only to enrage the new 
ſectaties, and make them break through all bounds of 
reaſon and moderation. This criſis was now viſibly. ap- 
proaching in Scotland; and whoever conſiders merely 
the tranſactions reſulting from it, will be inclined to 
throw the blame equally on both parties ; whoever. en- 
larges his view, and reflects on the ſituations, will re- 


mark the "neceſſary progreſs. of human affairs, and the 
operation of thoſe res W are e . 
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en heads of the reformers" in Scotland: r as the 
WV earl of Argyle, his ſon lord Lorne, the earls of Morton, 


155% and Glencarne, Erſkine of Dun, and others, obſerving 


R eforma- 


tion in Scot-the danger to which they were expoſed, and deſirous to 
a propagate their principles, entered privately into a bond 
or affociation ; and called themſelves the Congregation of 

the Lord, in contradiſtinction to the eſtabliſhed church, 

' which they denominated the congregation of Satan. The 

tenor of the bond was as follows: We perceiving how 
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Satan, in his members, the antichriſt of our time, do 
eruelly rage, ſeeking to overthrow and to deſtroy the 
goſpel of Chriſt and his congregation, ought, accord- 
ing to our bounden duty, to ftrive, in our maſter's | 
cauſe, even unto the death, being certain of the 
victory in him. We do therefore promiſe, before the 
majeſty of God and his congregation, that we, by his 
grace, ſhall with all diligence continually apply our 
whole power, ſubſtance, and our very lives, to main- 
tain, ſet forward, and eſtabliſh the moſt bleſſed word 
of God and his congregation: and ſhall labour, by 
all poſſible means, to have faithful miniſters, truly and 


purely to miniſter Chriſt's goſpe] and ſacraments to 


his people: We ſhall maintain them, nourith them, 
and defend them, the whole congregation of Chriſt, 
and every member thereof, by our whole power, and 
at the hazard of our lives, againſt Satan, and all 
wicked power, who may intend tyranny and trouble 
againſt the ſaid congregation : ' Unto which holy 
word and congregation we do join ourſelves; and 
we forſake and renounce the congregation of Satan, 
with all the ſuperſtitious abomination and idola- 
try thereof; and moreover ſhall declare ourſelves 


manifeſtly enemies thereto, by this faithful promiſe 


before God, teſtified. to this ee by our ſub- 
87 drown 
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Happ the ſubſcribers of this W league been con- 7559» 


tent only to demand a toleration of the new opinions; 


however incompatible their pretenſions might have -been - 


with the policy of the church of Rome, they would 


have had the praiſe of oppoſing tyrannical laws, enacted . 
to ſupport an eſtabliſhment prejudicial to civil ſociety: ; 
But it is plain, that they carried their views much  far- 
ther; and their practice immediately diſcovered the ſpirit 
by which they were actuated. Supported by the authority, 
which, they thought, belonged to them as the congrega- 
tion of the Lord, they ordained, that prayers in the vul- 
gar tongue d ſhould be uſed in all the pariſh churches of 
the kingdom; and that preaching, and the i interpretation 
of the ſcriptures ſhould be practiſed in private houſes, / 


till God ſhould move the prince to grant public preach- 


ing by faithful and true miniſters. Such bonds of aſ- 
ſociation are always the forerunners of rebellion ; and 
> this violent invaſion of the eſtabliſhed EO was che 
Actual commencement of Ws ay; ; 
Bron this league was publicly known or avowed, | 
the clergy, alarmed with the progreſs of the reformation, 
attempted to recover their loſt authority, by a violent ex- 
erciſe of power, which tended till farther ' to augment 
the zeal and number of their enemies. Hamilton, the 
primate, ſeized Walter Mill, a prieſt of an irreproach- 
able life, who had embraced the new doctrines; and 
having tried him at St. Andrews, condemned him to the 
flames for hereſy. Such general averſion was diſcovered 
to this barbarity, that it was ſome time before the bi- 
ops col ee on ron to act the mou of: a civil 


» 


| > Kath . IE: 1 ee 
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5 of -H A. 4 judge, and pronounce ſentence upon Mill;/and even after 
| "VU" the time of his execution was fixed, all the ſhops of St. 
1 TP ' Andrews being ſhut, no one would. ſell a rope to tie him 
| to the ſtake, and the primate , himſelf was obliged to 
furniſh this implement. The man bore the torture with 
that courage, which, though uſual: on theſe. eee, 
always appears ſupernatural and aſtoniſning to the mul- - 
titule. The people, to expreſs their abhorrence againſt 
the cruelty: of the prieſts, . raiſed a monument of ſtones 
on the place of his execution; and as. faſt as the ſtones were 
removed by order of the clergy, they were again ſupplied 
from the voluntary zeal of the populace &. It is in vain, 
for men to oppoſe the ſevereſt puniſhiment to the united 
motives of religion and public applauſe; and this was 
the laſt barbarity of the kind, which the -atholics had 
the power to exereiſe in Scotland. prune e Oc 
- Soms time after, the people A ee their. End- 
ments in ſuch a manner as was ſuffcient to prognoſticate 
to the prieſts the fate, which was awaiting them. It 
was uſual on the feſtival of St. Giles, the tutelar faint 
of Edinburgh, to carry in proceſſion the image of that 
ſaint; but the proteltants, in order to prevent the cere- 
mony, found means, on the eve of the feſtival, to pur- 
| loin the ſtatue from the church; and they pleaſed, them- 
ſelves with imagining the ſurpriſe and diſappointment of 
his votaries. The clergy, however, framed haſtily a.new 
image, which, in derifion, was called by. the people 
young St. Giles; and they carried it through the ſtreets, 
attended with all the eccleſiaſtics in the town and neigh» 
bourhood. The multitude abſtained from violence ſo 
long as the queen-regent continued a ſpectator, but the 
moment ſhe retired, they invaded- the idol, threw it in 
the mire, and broke it in pieces. The flight and terror 
| 1 the beg and 1125 "_— it ee e ee e eee, „ ; 
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t diſtreſs, the ohject of their a e 


the ſource of uniyerſal mockery and laughter. 0 
- ENCOURAGED- DF all theſe appearances, the con ga- N 


tion proceeded with alacrity, i in openly ſoliciting ſu ſerip- 


tions ta their league; and the death of Mary of England, 
with the acceſſion of Elizabeth, which happened about 


this time contributed to encreaſe their hopes of final ſuc- 


ceſs in their undertaking. They ventured to preſent a 


of the 


petition to the regent, craving a refor 


church, and of the wicked, ſcandalous, and detgfable lives 
of the AGO and eceleſiaſtics l. They framed. a petition, 


which they intended to preſent to parliament, and in 
which, after premiſing, that they could not communicate 
with the damnable idolatry, and intolerable abuſes of the 
papiſtical church, they deſired, that the laws againſt he- 
retics ſhould be executed by the civil magiſtrate alone, 
and that the ſcripture. ſhould be the ſole rule for Judging 


| "  herefy: n. They even petitioned the convocation, and 


d, that prayers ſhould be faid in the vulgar tongue; 
and that biſhops ſhould be choſen with the conſent of the 


gentry of the dioceſe, and prieſts with the conſent of the 


pariſhioners", The regent prudently temporized between 
theſe parties; and as ſhe aimed at procuring. a matrimo- 
nial erown for her ſon-in-law, | the dauphin, ſhe was, on 
that as well as other Lone ti ee, to come to ex- 
tremities with either of them. Fe 18 | 
Bor after this conceſſion was eig a | 


orders from France, probably dictated by the haughty 


ſpirit of her brothers, to proceed with rigour againſt the 
reſormers, and to reſtore the royal authority by ſome fig- 
nal act of power e. She made the moſt eminent of the 
proteſtant teachers be cited to appear before the coun- 


ell at eee. when heir followers v were marching | 


e 31 85 W ene Find ut 83 F 
1 Knox, p. 121. os m wa” p. 723. 0 Keith, p. 285 
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8 thither in great multitudes, in order to protect and coun- 
tenance them, ſhe entertained apprehenſions of an inſur- 
2355. rection, and, it is ſaid, diſſipated the people by a pro- 
miſe v, that nothing ſhould be done to the prejudice of 
the Winder. This promiſe was violated; and a ſen- 
tence paſſed, by which all the miniſters were pronounced 
rebels on account of their not appearing. A meaſure, ſo 
raſh and ill adviſed, enraged the people, and made them 
reſolve to oppoſe the regent's authority by force of arms, 
and to proceed to Ry _ the por rac 
n religion. 

Ix this critical time, John . 1505 Se ee 
where he had paſſed ſome years in baniſhment, and where 
he had imbibed, from his commerce with Calvin, the 
higheſt fanaticiſm of his ſect, augmented by the natural 

| Feecroeity of his own character. He had been invited back 
unh Moy. to Scotland by the leaders of the reformation; anu mount- 
ing the pulpit at Perth, during the preſent ferment of. 
men's minds, he declaimed with his uſual vehemence 
againſt the idolatry and other abominations of the church 
of Rome, and incited his audience to exert their utmoſt 
keal for its ſubverſion. - A prieſt was ſo imprudent, after 
this ſermon, as to open his repoſitory of images and re- 
liques, and prepare himſelf to ſay maſs. The audience, 
exalted to a diſpoſition for any furious enterprize, were as 
much enraged as if the ſpectacle had not been quite fa- 
miliar to them: They attacked the prieſt with fury, broke 
the images in pieces, tore the pictures, overthrew the al- 
tars, ſcattered about the ſacred vaſes; and left no imple- 
ment of idolatrous worſhip, as they termed it, entire or 
undefaced. They thence proceeded, with ee : 
numbers and augmented rage, to the monaſteries. of the 


grey and black friars, which they pillaged in an inſtant; 
"The Carthuſians underwent the ſame 7 And the po- 
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— not content e Lbbüng and wapilling: che o 
monks, vented their fury on the buildings, which had 3 
been the receptacles of ſuch abomination; and in a little 339. | 

time nothing but the walls of Wels edifiies wit left ſtand- 


ing! The nkaditants of enen in F. ey A afeer | imi- 
rated the example 9. 


THE eye PIO it at theſe n ae — . 


bed an army, and prepared to chaſtiſe the rebels. She 


had about two thouſand French under her command, with | 


a few Scottiſh troops; and being aſſiſted by ſuch of the 

nobility as were well affected to her, ſhe pitched her camp 
within ten miles of Perth. Even the earl of Argyle, and 
lord James Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, the queen's na- 
tural brother, though deeply engaged with the reformers, 
attended the regent in this enterprize, either becauſe they 
blamed the fury of the populace, or hoped by their own 


influence and authority to mediate ſome: agreement be- $5 


tween the parties. The congregation, on the other hand, 
made preparations for defence; and being joined by the 
earl of Glencarne from' the weſt, and being countenanced 
by many of the nobility and gentry, they appeared for- 
midable from their numbers, -as well as from the zeal by 
which they were animated. They ſent an addreſs to the 
regent, where they plainly infinuated, that, if they were 
purſued to extremity, by the cruel beaſts the churchmen, 
they would have recourſe to foreign powers for affiftance; 
and they ſubſcribed themſelves her faithful ſubjects in all 
things not repugnant to God; aſſuming, at the ſame time 
the name of the faithful congregation of Chriſt Jeſus *. : 
They applied to the nobility attending her, and main- 
tained, that their own paſt violences were juſtiſied by the 


: word of God, which commands the godly to deſtroy ido- 
luatry, and all the monuments of it; and though all civil 


authority was ſacred, yet was there a great difference be- 


s Soto p. 121. Ke, f. 77. os, box, p. 129. a 
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8 Wein tween. the authority and the perſons who exerciſed it 1 
aud that it ought to be conſidered, whether or not thoſe 
- abominations, called by the peſtilent papiſts, Religion, 
and which they defend by fire and ſword, be the true reli · 
gion of Chriſt Jeſus. They remonſtrated with ſuch of 
the queen's army as had formerly embraced their party, 
aan told them, That as they were already reputed trai- 
e tors by God, they ſhould likewiſe be excommunicated 
from their ſociety, and from the participation of the 
„ power had erected. among them; whoſe miniſters have 
ke the fame authority which Chriſt granted to his apoſtles 
e in theſe words, Whoſe fins ye ſhall forgive ſhall be for- 
We may here ſee, that theſe new ſaints were no leſs lofty 
was therefore no wonder they were enraged againſt the 
latter as their rivals in dominion. They joined to all 
theſe declarations an addreſs to the eftabliſhed- church; 
gn they affixed this title to it. To the generation of 
„ antichriſt, the peſtilent prelates and their mm 
« in Scotland, the congregation of Chriſt Jeſus within 
the ſame ſayeth. The tenor of the manifeſto 2 
ſuitable to the title. They told the eccleſiaſtics, A 
ye by tyranny intend not only to deſtroy our bodies, 
but alſo by the ſame to hold our ſouls in bondage of 
the devil, ſubject to idolatry; fo ſhall we, with all the 
force and power which God ſhall grant unto us, exe- 
.<<- cute juſt vengeance and puniſhment upon vou: Tes, 
we ſhall begin that ſame war which Gdd cor 
_ 6 Iſrael to execute againſt the Canaanites; that is, con- 
tract of peace ſhall never be made, till you deſiſt from 
FE uur b nen and n ee rs ous 
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WM Take this for warning, and be not een With 
i theſe outrageous ſymptoms, commenced in Scotland that 


cant, hypoeriſy, and fanaticiſm, $4 "AY long infeſted that 
kingdom, and which, though now mollified by the lenity 
of ane ne oy n out on al oc» 
caſions Il 03 
Tu queen egen, 9 dach obſinate-zeal i in whe 
priels, was content to embrace the counſels of Argyle and 
the prior of St. Andrews, and to form an accommodation 
with them. She was receiyed into Perth, which ſubmit- 
ted, on her promiſing an indemnity. for paſt offences, and | 
© <ngaging, not to leave any French garriſon in the place. "I 
-omplaints, very ill founded, immediately aroſe concern- 
jon the-infraftion.of this capitulation. Some of the in- 
babitants, it was pretended, were moleſted on account of 
the late violences; and ſome companies of Scotch ſoldiers, 
ſuppoſed to be in French pay, were quartered in the town; 
which ſtep, though taken on a very plauſible pretence, 
was loudly exclaimed againſt by the congregation x. It 
is afſerted,; that the regent, to juſtify. theſe meaſures, de- 


> 


22 ⁵ y ood i. of oO, 


5 clared, that princes ought not to have their promiſes. too 
1 ſtrictiy urged. upon them; nor was any faith to be kept 
I with heretics; And that for her part, could the find as 
t good a colour of reaſon, ſhe would willingly. bereave all 
| theſe, men of their lives and fortunes . But it is no wiſe 
i likely, that ſuch expreſſions ever dropped from this pru- 

1 dent and virtuous princeſs. On the contrary, it appears, 

= d all. hege neee we ecke to her; that ſhe 
1 EKeich, p. $5, 86, 87. Knox, p. 134 + K bf * Knox, p. 129. 
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CHAP. was. in this particular over ruled . 
40 _ French counſellors placed about her; and that ſhe often 
| a thought, if the management of thoſe affairs had been en- 
truſted wholly to herſelf, ſhe 5 without force, 
ha Em e all differences . 35 To 
Tx congregation, inflamed with their TR and | 
ee by theſe diſappointments, remained not long in 
tranquillity. Even before they left Perth, and while as 
yet they had no colour to complain of any violation of 
treaty, they had ſigned a new covenant, in which, be- 
ſides their engagements to mutual defence, they vowed, 
in the name of God, to employ their whole power in de- 
ſtroying every thing that diſhonoured his holy name; and 
this covenant was ſubſcribed, among others, by Argyle 
and the prior of St. Andrews :. Theſe two leaders now 
deſired no better pretence for deſerting the regent and 
openly joining their aſſociates, than the complaints, how- 
ever doubtful, or rather falſe, of her breach of promiſe. 
The congregation alſo, encouraged by this acceſſion of 
force, gave themſelves up entirely to the furious zeal of 
Knox, and renewed at Crail, Anſtruther, and other places 
in Fife, lixe depredations on the churches and monaſteries 
with thoſe formerly committed at Perth and Couper. The 
regent, who marched againſt them with her army, find- 
ing their power ſo much encreaſed, was glad to conclude 
a truce for a few days, and to paſs over with her forces to 
the Lothians. The reformers beſieged and took Perth ; 
proceeded thence to Stirling, where they exerciſed their 
uſual fury; and finding nothing able to reſiſt them, they 
*bent their march to Edinburgh, the inhabitants of which, 
as they had already anticipated the zeal of the congrega- 
tion againſt the churches and monaſteries,” gladly opened 
their gates to chem. The regent, NY the few TS . 
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e the 1 * cee in 3 
ing to the people the dangerous conſequences af this open 
rebellion; and ſhe endeavoured to convince them, that 


the lord James, under pretence of religion, had formed 


the ſcheme of wreſting the ſceptre from the hands of the 
ſovereign. By theſe conſiderations many were engaged 


to deſert the army of the congregation; but much more 
by the want of pay or any means of ſubſiſtance; and the 


regent, obſerving the malcontents to be much en 
ventured to march to Edinburgh, with 2 deſign of ſup- 
prefling them. On the interpoſition of the duke of Cha- 


telrault, who ſtill adhered to her, ſhe agreed to a capitu- 

| lation, in which, ſhe granted them a toleration of their 
religion, and they engaged to commit no farther depreda- 
tions on the churches. Soon after they evacuated the city 
of Edinburgh; and before they left it, they proclaimed | 

the articles of agreement; but they took care to publiſh 


only the articles favourable to themſelves, and they were 
. guilty of an impoſture, in adding one to the number, 


namely, that idolatry ſhould not again be erected in * | 
place where it was at that time ſuppreſſed 8 


A agreement, concluded while men were in this ax. 


1 poſition, could not be durable; ; and both ſides endeavoured 
to ſtrengthen themſelves as much as poſſible, againſt the 


3¹ 


which remained with her, took ſhelter in Dunbar, where XXX * 
ſhe fortified Wound: in VA . Mi reinfor ment 


1 


enſuing rupture, which appeared inevitable. The regent, 


having got a reinforcement of 1000 men from France, 


began to fortify Leith; and the congregation ſeduced to 


- mined by the arrival of his ſon, the earl of Arran, from 
France, where he had eſcaped many dangers, from 
the jealouſy, as well as bigotry, of Henry and the duke 

d See note (P] at the end of the volume, 


"their party the duke of Chatelrault, who had long ap- | 
. . peared inclined to join them, and who was at laſt deter- 
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FX Wxvul, ui Miete Peach -arodgs tech aber: itanbakel 
EH under the command of La Broſſe, who was followed by 
1350. the biſhop of Amiens, and three doctors of the Sorbonne. 
Theſe laſt were ſupplied with ſtore of ſyllogiſms, au- 
thorities, eitations, and ſcholaſtic arguments, which thay 
intended to oppoſe to the Scotch preachers, and which, 
© they Juſti) preſumed, would acquire force,” and product 
conviction on men minds, fe the” Influence of the 
French arms and artillery ©, E 
Tux conſtable Wee bad Wye Gent this 
marriage of the Dauphin with the queen of Scots, and 
had foretold, that, by forming fuch cloſe connexion with 
Scotland, the ancient league would be diſſol ved; and the 
natives of that kingdom, jealotis of a foreign yoke, would 
ſoon become, inſtead of allies, attached by intereſt and 
inclination, the moſt | inveterate enemies to the French 
government. But though the event ſeemet now to have 
juſtifled the prudence of that aged miniſter, it is not im- 
probable, conſidering the violent counſels, by which 
France was governed, that the inſurrection was deemed 
a favourable event; as affording a pretence, for ſending 
over armies, for entirely ſubduing the country, for attaint- 
ing the rebels i, and for preparing means thence to invade 
England, and ſupport Maty*s title to the crown'of that 
kingdom. The leaders of the congregation, well ac- 
quainted with theſe” views, were not inſenſible of their 
danger, and ſaw that their only ſafety conſiſted in the 
vigour and ſucceſs of their meaſures. They were encou- 
raged by the intelligence received of the ſudden death ef 
Henry II.; and having paſſed an act from their own au- 
thority, depriving the queen-dowager of the regency, and 
ordering all the French troops to evacuate the kingdom, 
5 _ e forces to vue their i! in execution W 
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| them; They boos maſters again of Edinburgh ; bat C8 Gf. 
Found themſelves tinable to keep long poſſeflion of that 
city. Their tumultuary armies, aſſembled in hafte, and 2559+ 

ſupported by no pay, ſoon ſeparated themſelves upon the 

| leaft diſaſter, or even any delay of ſucceſs; and were in- 

| capable of reſiſting ſuch veteran troops as the French, 

who were alſo ſeconded by ſome of the Scottiſh nobility, | 

among whom the earl of Bothwel diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 

Hearing that the marquis of Elbeuf, brother to the regent, 

| was levying a new army againſt them in Germany, they 

thought chemſelves excuſable for applying; in this extre- 1 

mity, to the affiſtance of England; and as the fympathy 

of religion, as well as regard to national liberty, had 

now counterbalanced the ancient animoſity againſt that 

kingdom, this meaſure was the reſult of inclination, no 

leſs than of intereſt *© Maitland of Lidington, therefore, 

and Robert Melvil, were ſecretly diſpatched 25 12 5 con- 
gregation to ſolicit ſuccours from Elizabeth. | | 

Tk wiſe council of Elizabeth did not long FOR Interpoſ 

in agreeing to this requeſt, which concurred fo well with wag -4 8 
the views and intereſts of their miſtreſs. Cecil in parti- Scotch afs 
cular repreſented to the queen, that the union of the ir. 
crowns of Scotland and France, both of them the heredi- 

| tary enemies of England, was ever regarded as a perni= 

by | cious event; and her father, as well as protector Somer= 

ir ſet, had employed every expedient, both of war and ne- 

* gociation, to prevent it: That the claim, which Mary 

I. advanced to the crown, rendered the preſent ſituation of 

WE England ſtill more dangerous, and demanded; on the 

15 part of the queen, the greateſt vigilance and precaution: 

4 That the capacity, ambition, and exorbitant views of 

* the family of Guiſe, who now governed the French 

t counſels, were ſufficiently known; and they themſelves _ 

made . of their deſign to place their niece on the 
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throns'of. England : That deeming themſelves Wecure: of 
ne ſucceſs, they had already, ſomewhat imprudentiy and 


we | prematurely, taken off the maſk; and Throgmorton, the 


„ 


inconteſtible proofs of theit hoſtile intentions: That 

they only waited till Scotland ſhould be entirely ſubdued; 

and having thus deprived the Engliſh of the advantages, 
reſulting from their ſituation and naval power, they pre- 
pared means for ſubverting the queen's authority: That 
the Sealous eatholies in England, diſcontented with the 


Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, ſent over, by every courier, 


preſent government, and ſatisfied in the legality of Mary's 
title,, would bring them. conſiderable reinforcement, and 
would diſturb every meaſure of defence againſt that for- 
midable power: That the only expedient for MT 


theſe deſigns was to ſeize the preſent opportunity, and 


* 


f 235 — 247, 253. 


take advantage of a like zeal in the proteſtants of Scots 
land ; nor could any doubt be entertained with regard to 


the juſtice of a meaſure, founded on ſuch. evident neceſ- 
- fity, and directed only to the ends of felf-preſervation : 
That though a French war, attended with great expence, 


ſeemed the neceſſary conſequence « of ſupporting the mal- 
contents in Scotland, that power, if removed to the con- 
tinent, would be much leſs formidable; and a {ſmall 
diſburſement at preſent. would in the end be found the 


greateſt frugality: And that the domeſtic diſſentions of 
France, which every day augmented, together with the 


alliance of Philip, who, notwithſtanding his bigotry and 
hypocriſy, would never permit the entire conqueſt of 


England, were ſufficient to ſecure. the queen againſt 


the 9 ambition and reſentment of the ts of 
Guiſe : e. 


. bebe, vol. i i. p. 734, 1500 149, 1 50, 159, 88 17. 194, „ 2256 8 231, 
3 rorbes, role! 1. P. 387. * vol. i, . 
p. 448. Keith, append, 4. 
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0 e 8 8 i cautlan ani conomy 1 
and | ought with fome difficulty, overcome by theſe power 
the | ful' motives ; and the prepared herſelf to ſupport by arms 359. 
ier, and money the declining affairs of the congregation in 
hat Scotland. She equipped a fleet, which conſiſted of thir- 
ed 3 teen ſhips of war; and giving the command of it to Win- * 
es, | ter, ſhe: ſent it to the Frith of Forth: She named the | 
re- young duke of Norfolk her lieutenant” in the northern 
hat | counties, and ſhe aſſembled at Berwic an army of eight 
the thouſand men under the command of lord Gray, warden 
y's of the eaſt and middle marches. Though the court of 
nd France, ſenſible of the danger, offered her to make im-. 
or- mediate reſtitution of Calais, provided ſhe would not in- 
ng | terpoſe i in the affairs of Scotland ; ſhe reſolutely. replied, 
nd | That ſhe never would put an inconſiderable fiſhing- 
ot; | town in competition with the ſafety of her dominions i; 
to and ſhe ſtill continued her preparations. She Gael 
ele a treaty of mutual defence with the congregation, which 
n: was to laſt during the marriage of the queen of Scots 
8 with Fr rancis and a year after; and ſhe promiſed never to 
als | defiſt till the French had entirely evacuated Scotland *. 
n- And having thus taken all proper meaſures for f. ucceſs, 
all and received from the Scots fix hoſtages for the perform 
he ance of articles, the ordered hep fleet and army to begin : 
of their operations. . 
ag Tus a appearance of Elizabeth's gert in the Frith Gt. Ste. 
of concerted the French army, who were at that time ra- 88 1% 
ft vaging the county of F ife; and obliged them to make a 
of circuit by Stirling, in Se to reach Leith, where they 
L prepared themſelves for defence. The Engliſh army, 
=. reinforced. by 5000 Scots ', fat down, before that place; ; 
* 
© sc HE 4% e 1 Spatobdp 5. Ib „ Rp 


p. 219, Haynes's State Papers, vol. i. p- 4 53. . Rymer, tom, xv. p. 569. | 
8. : vol. i P · 256, 1 e a 8 6 ; 
e Ji a 
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See?! ot; after two ſkirmiſhes, in the former: of which, the 
As Engliſh had the advantage, in the latter the French, 
es. they began to batter the town; and though repulſed 
with conſiderable loſs in a raſh and ill- conducted aſſault, 

they reduced the garriſon” to great difficulties. Their 

- ip diſtreſs was augmented by two events; the difperſion by 
a ſtorm of d*Elbeuf's fleet, which carried a conſiderable 

army on board n, and the death of the queen-regent, 

who expired about this time in the caſtle of Edinburgh; 

2 woman endowed with all the capacity which ' ſhone 

forth in her family, bat poſſeſſed of much more virtue 

and moderation than appeared in the conduct of the 

other branches of it. The French, who found it im- 
poſſible to ſubſiſt for want of proviſions, and who ſaw, 

that the Engliſh were continually reinforced by freſh 

> foly, numbers, were obliged to capitulate: And the biſhop of 
| Valence and count Randan, plenipotentiaries from 
F rance, ſigned a treaty at Edinburgh with Cecil and 

Dr. Wotton, whom Elizabeth had ſent thither for that 
$ertement purpoſe. It was there ſtipulated, that the French ſhould 
, #f Scoulane. jnſtantly evacuate Scotland; that the king and queen of 
France and Scotland fhould thenceforth” abſtain from 
bearing the arms of England, or aſſuming the title of that 
kingdom; that farther ſatisfaction for the injury already 
done in that particular ſhould be granted Elizabeth; and 
that commiſſioners ſhould meet to ſettle this point, or if 
they could not agree, that the king of Spain ſhould be 
arbiter between the crowns. - Beſides theſe ſtipulations, 
which regarded England, ſome conceſſions were granted 
to the Scots; namely, that an amneſty ſhould be pub- 
' Uſhed for all paſt offences; that none but natives ſhould 
be put int6 any office in Scotland; that the ſtates ſhould 
name e Perſons; of F the en of Scots 


1 Haynes, vol, i. p. 223. 
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ſhould chuſe ſeven, and the thhces five, and in the bende 


of theſe twelve ſhould the whole adminiſtration be 


placed during that queen's abſence; and that Mary ſhould 
neither make peace nor war without conſent 'of the 
| ſtates *. 
| portant treaty, Elizabeth ſent ſhips, by which the French 
| forces were' tranſported into their own country. _ 

Tubs Europe ſaw, in the firſt tranſaction of this 
| reign, the genius and capacity of the queen and her mi- 


In order to haften the execution of this im- 


niſters. She diſcerned at a diſtance the danger, which 
threatened her; and inſtantly took wigorous meaſures to 
prevent it.” Making all poſſible advantages of her ſitua- 


CHA r. 
XXXVIII. 


— d 
1560. 


tion, ſhe proceeded with celerity to a deciſion; and was 


not diverted by any offers, negociations, or remonſtrances 
of the French court. 
brought the matter to a final iſſue; and had converted 


She ſtopped not till ſhe had 


that very power, to which her enemies truſted for her 


deſtruction, into her firmeſt ſupport and ſecurity. By ex- 
acting no improper conditions from the Scottiſh mal- 


contents even during their greateſt diſtreſſes, ſhe eſta- 


bliſhed an entire confidence with them; and having ce- 


mented the union by all the ties of gratitude, intereſt, 
and religion, ſhe now poſſeſſed an influence over them 
above what remained even with their native ſovereign. 
The regard, which ſhe acquired by this dextrous and 
ſpirited conduct, gave her every where, abroad as well 

as at home, more authority than had attended her ſiſter, 
chang ppt 195 all the ze of the — mo- 
narchy . N 


TRE ſubſequent meaſures of the Scotch bre ; 


_ tended ſtill more to cement their union with England, 
Being now entirely maſters of the kingdom, they made 


no farther” Wa or ſcruple, in ord WARY oof 


7 aus, vol. xv. p. 593. 8 p « 337» 1 p. 147. Knox, 
0 © Forbes, vol. i 1. p- 3.54, 72. Jebb, vol, i: P- 452. 
| purpoſe. 
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CH - 123 TTY after two Kkirmiſhes, in the farmer: of which; the 
As Engliſh had the advantage, in the latter the French, 
#565. they began to batter the town; and though repulſed 
with conſiderable loſs in a raſh and: ill- conducted aſſault, 

1 they reduced the garriſon to great difficulties. Their 
8 diſtreſs was augmented by two events; the diſperſion by 
a ſtorm of d'Elbeuf's fleet, which carried a conſiderable 

army on board ", and the death of the queen-regent, 

who expired about this time in the caſtle of Edinburgh; 

a woman endowed with all the capacity which ſhone 

forth in her family, but poſſeſſed of much more virtue 

and moderation than appeared in the conduct of the 

other branches of it. The French, who found it im- 

poſſible to ſubſift for want of proviſions, and who ſaw, 

that the Engliſh were continually reinforced by freſh 

5th july, numbers, were obliged to capitulate : And the biſhop of 
| Valence and count Randan, plenipotentiaries from 
France, ſigned a treaty at Edinburgh with Cecil and 

Dr. Wotton, whom Elizabeth had ſent thither for that 

get lement Purpoſe. It was there ſtipulated, that the French ſhould 
22 Rm inſtantly evacuate Scotland ; that the king and queen of 
France and Scotland fhould thenceforth” abſtain from 

bearing the arms of England, or aſſuming the title of that 
kingdom; that farther ſatisfaction for the injury already 

done in that particular ſhould be granted Elizabeth ; and 

that commiſſioners ſhould meet to ſettle this point, or if 

they could not agree, that the king of Spain ſhould be 

arbiter between the crowns. - Beſides theſe ſtipulations, 

which regarded England, ſome conceſſions were granted 

to the Scots; namely, that an amneſty ſhould be pub- 

liſhed for all paſt offences; that none but natives ſhould 

be put into any office in Scotland; that the ſtates ſhould 

name ne perſons, of F whom the queen of Scots 
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ſuould chuſe "MY and the ſtates five, and in the hands OH A 1. | 


| of theſe twelve ſhould” the whole adminiſtration be GD; 


placed during that queen's abſence ; and that Mary ſhould 1360. 
neither make peace nor war without conſent of the 


| ſtates ». In order to haften the execution of this im- 
| portant treaty, Elizabeth ſent ſhips, by which the e French 4 


g 


forces were tranſported into their own country. 
Tavs Europe ſaw, in the firſt tranſaction of this 


reign, the genius and capacity of the queen and her mi- 


niſters. She diſcerned at a diſtance the danger, which 


| threatened her; and inftantly took wigorous meaſures to 
| prevent it. Making all poſſible advantages of her fitua- 


tion, ſhe proceeded with celerity to a deciſion ; and was 
not diverted by any offers, negociations, or remonſtrances 


of the French court. She ſtopped not till ſhe had 


brought the matter to a final iſſue; and had converted 
that very power, to which her enemies truſted for her 
deſtruction, into her firmeft ſupport and ſecurity. By ex- 
acting no improper conditions from the Scottiſh - mal- 
contents even during their greateſt diſtreſſes, ſhe eſta- 
bliſhed an entire confidence with them ; and having ce- 


mented the union by all the ties of gratitude, intereſt, 


and religion, the now poſſeſſed an influence over them 
above what remained even with their native ſovereign. 


The regard, which ſhe acquired by this dextrous and 


ſpirited conduct, gave her every where, abroad as well 
as at home, more authority than had attended her ſiſter, 
though ſi ere 8 any the Hon: of the ue nc mo- 


narchy 2, 


TRE ſubſequent meaſures of the et Nene 
cendel ſtill more to cement their union with England. 
Being now entirely maſters of the kingdom, they made 
no farther n the or 2 in ly effecting Wir 


2 Ahne, vol. xv. p. 693. 1 337. ee yp: 147. Kaox, 
b. 229. 0 Forbes, val. i. p- 3:54, 372. Jebb, vol, ii: p. 452. 
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"LEO In the treaty of Edinburgh hed n m 
that a parliament or convention ſhould ſoon be aſſem- 
bled; and the leaders of the congregation, not waiting 
till the queen of Scots ſhould ratify. that treaty, thought 
themſelves fully entitled, without the ſovereign's autho- 
rity, immediately. to. ſummon a parliament; The reform- 
ers preſented a petition to this aſſembly; in which they 
were not contented with deſiring the eſtabliſhment of their 
doctrine; they alſo applied for the puniſhment of the. 


catholics, whom they called vaſſals to the Roman har lot; 3 


and they aſſerted, that, among all the rabble of the clergy, 


ſuch is their expreſſion, there was not one lawful mini- 


ſter; but that they were, all of them, thieves and mur- 

derers; yea, rebels and traitors to civil authority; and 
therefore unworthy to be ſuffered in any reformed com- 
monwealth v. The parliament ſeem to have been aQtu-, | 
ated by the ſame ſpirit of rage and perſecution. After 

ratifying a confeſſion of faith, agreeable to the new 1 
trines, they paſſed a ſtatute againſt the maſs, and not 
only aboliſhed it in all the churches, but enacted, that 
whoever, any where, either officiated. in it or was preſent; 
at it, ſhould be chaſtiſed, for the firſt offence, with con- 


fiſcation of goods and corporal puniſhment, at the diſ- 


cretion of the magiſtrate; for the ſecond,. with baniſh- 


ment; and for the third, with loſs of lifes, A law was 


alſo voted.far aboliſhing the papal juriſdiction in Scot- 
land: The preſbyterian form of diſcipline was ſettled, 
leaving only at firſt ſome ſhadow of authority to certain 


eccleſiaſtics, whom they called Superintendants-. The 


leſs ee departed t he. town. mc were then 


prelates of the ancient faith appeared in order to com- 
plain of great injuſtice committed on them by the -inva-, 
hon of their property, but the parliament took. no notice 
of them; till at laſt, theſe cccleſiaſtics, tired with fruit 
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| cited to appear; and as nobody preſented hünſelk, it was 
voted by the parliament, that the eccleſiaſtics were en- 


tirely ſatisfied, and found no reaſon of complaint. 
Sik James Sandilands, prior of St. John, was ſent over 


to France to obtain /the- ratification of theſe acts; but 
was very ill received by the queen, who denied the va- 
lidity of a parliament, ſummoned without the royal con- 


ſent; and ſhe refuſed her ſanction to thoſe ſtatutes. But 
the proteſtants gave themſelves little concern about their 


miniſters ;- they committed every where furious devaſta- 
tions on the monaſteries, and even on the churches, 


| which they thought profaned by idolatry; and deeming 


the property of the clergy lawful prize, they took poſ- 


CHAP; 
XXXVIL 
— 


— 


= queen's refuſal, They immediately put the ſtatutes in 
execution: They aboliſhed the maſs; they ſettled their 


ſeſſon, without ceremony, of the far greater part of the 
eccleſiaſtical revenues. Their new preachers, who had 
authority ſufficient/to incite them to war and inſurrection, 
could not reſtrain their rapacity ; and fanaticiſm concurring 
with avarice, an incurable wound was given to the papal 
authority in that country. The proteſtant nobility and 
gentry, united by the conſciouſneſs of ſuch unpardonable 
guilt, alarmed for their new poſſeſſions, well acquainted. 
with the imperious character of the "houſe of Guiſe, 


/ 


1650. 


ſaw no ſafety for themſelves but in the Protection of 


England; and they diſpatched Morton, Glencarne, and 


3 Lidington to expreſs their ſincere gratitude to the queen 


for her paſt favours, A | 


ea. them. 


E1:izABETH, on her part, had nal: ſi to main; French af 


found that the houſe of Guiſe, notwithſtanding their 


— 


former diſappointments, had not laid aſide the deſign of 
| conteſting her title, and ſubverting her authority. Fran- 
eis A Mary, whoſe counſels were wholly directed by 
Fe: them, 


_- an union with the Scotch. proteſtants; and oon e 
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17 ons i. them, refuſed to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh; and 

vn —＋ ſhowed no diſpoſition to give her any ſatisfaction fos that 

i 25604 mortal injury and affront, which they had put upon her, 

1 | by their openly aſſuming the title and arms of England. 

bil She was ſenſible of the danger attending ſuch -preten- 
MW; : ſions ; and it was with pleaſure ſhe heard of the violent 
AP factions, which prevailed in the French government, and 
Ji of the oppoſition, which had ariſen againſt the meaſures 
13 of the duke of Guiſe. That ambitious prince, ſupported 
wo by his four brothers, the cardinal of Lorraine, the duke 
14 of Aumale, the marquis of Elbeuf, and the grand prior, 
Ml men no. leſs ambitious than himſelf, « had engroſſed alt 
Lt the authority of the crown; and as he was poſſeſſed of 
00 every quality, which could command the eſteem or ſe- 
41! duce the affections of men, there appeared no end of 
1610 his acquiſitions and pretenſions. The conſtable Mont- 

| ö morency, who had long balanced his credit, was deprived 
Mi! of all power: The princes of the blood, the king of 
1 | Navarre, and his brother, the prince of Conde,” were 
# : entirely excluded from offices and favour : The queen- 
tl 4 mother herfelf, Catherine de Medicis, found her influ-- 
if ence every day declining : And as Francis, a young 
Wo prince, infirm both in mind and body, was wholly go- - 
14 verned by his conſort, who knew no law but the plea- 
11 ſure of her uncles, men deſpaired of ever obtaining 
1 freedom from the dominion of that aſpiring family. 

1 1 It was the conteſts of religion, which firſt inſpired the 
4 French with courage * to p their” Mgt 
#Id authority. | 
tl Tur theological diſputes, firſt derte in de norch'or | 
1 | Germany, and next in Switzerland, countries at that 
wy time wholly literate, had long ago penetrated into 
1 g France; and as they were aſſiſted by the general diſcon- 
* i tent 2 the court and church of Rome, and by the 


zealous worth of the 2855 the e to the new reli- 
| | gion 
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| gion were ſecretly entrealing in every province. Hen- © Kh] 
ry II. in imitation of his father Francis, had oppoſed — 
the progreſs of the reformers; and though a prince ad- 
| dicted to pleaſure and ſociety, he was tranſported by- 2 
vehemence, as well as bigotry, which had little place in 
the conduct of his predeceſſor. Rigorous puniſhments | 


| had been inflicted on the moſt eminent of the proteſtant 


party; and a point of honour ſeemed to have ariſen, 
whether the one ſect could exerciſe, or the other ſuffer 


moſt barbarity. The death of Henry put ſome top to 
the perſecutions ; and the people, who had admired the 
| conſtancy of the new preachers, now heard with favour: 


and prepoſſeſſion their arguments and doctrines. But the 


| cardinal of Lorraine, as well as his brothers, who were 
| poſleſſed of the legal authority, thought it their intereſt 
to ſupport the eſtabliſhed religion; and when they revived: 


the execution of the penal ſtatutes, they neceſſarily drove: 


the malcontent princes and nobles. to embrace the pro- 


tection of the new religion. The king of Navarre, a 


man of mild diſpoſitions, but of a weak character, and 


the prince of Conde, who poſſeſſed many great qualities, 
having declared themſelves in favour of the proteſtants, 
that ſect acquired new force from their countenance; 
and the admiral Coligni, with his brother Andelot, no 
longer ſcrupled to make open profeſſion of their commu- 
nion. The integrity of the admiral, who was believed 
ſincere in his attachment to the new doctrine, and his 
high reputation both for valour and conduct, for the arts 
of peace as well as of war, gave credit to the reformers; 


and after a fruſtrated attempt of the malcontents to ſeize | 
the king's perſon at Amboiſe, of which Elizabeth had pro- 
aus ſome enen bs n Seen was full, of diſtrac- 


r Forbes, ifs * p. You . RS ee this Ti. 3 bs 
entruſt to letters the great ſecrets committed to bim, obtained leave, undes 
Hare mom to come over to London, | h 5 
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0: == ar tion, and 3 haſtened to an extremity between the 
* had obliged them to remit their efforts in Scotland, and 
had been one chief cauſe of Elizabeth's ſucceſs, were 
determined not to relinquiſh. their authority i in France, 
or yield to the violence of their enemies. They found 


: mee Conds; they threw the former into priſon; 
they obtained a ſentence of death againſt the latter; and 


Charles IX. now in his minority: The king of Navarre 


mill enjoyed great offices and _ Romy, n A coun- 
| rp to their authority. .. 


regarded as a dangerous rival. She ſaw herſelf freed 


as Francis; but ſhe conſidered, at the ſame time, that 
| the Engliſh catholics, who' were numerous, and who 
were generally prejudiced in favour- of Mary” s title, 
would now adhere to that princeſs with more zealous 
attachment, when they ſaw, that her ſucceſſion no long- 


union with Scotland. She gave orders, therefore, 


to renew his applications to the queen of Scots, and to 


S 


| HISTORY Or ENGLAND. 


ties... But the houſe of Guiſe, though theſe factions 


of ſeizing the king of Navarre and the 


they were proceeding to put the ſentence in execution, 
when the king's ſudden death ſaved the noble priſoner, 
and interrupted the proſperity of the duke of Guiſe. 
The queen-mother was appointed regent to her ſon 


was named lieutenant- general of the kingdom: The ſen- 
tence againſt Conde was annulled : The conſtable was 
recalled to court: And the family of Guiſe, though they 


ELIZABETH was determined to wink 8 of 
theſe events againſt the queen of Scots, whom ſhe ſtill 


from the perils attending an union of Scotland with 
France, and from the pretenſions of ſo powerful a prince 


er endangered the liberties of the kingdom, and was ra- ; 
ther attended with the advantage of effeQing an entir | 


2 3 


ambaſſador, Throgmorton, a vigilant and able > 


require her ratification of Ke treaty of TAPPED. But 
ny „ N 


able. 


. 


AbZ ARTE 1 
3 ates: ter abs g ene 


article; and being ſwayed by the ambitious ſuggeſtions 


of her uncles, ſhe refuſed to make yl me. nat 


tion of her pretenſions. BY Botrear 4 "pps Joh 6d 
 MranwHILE;; een eee Beate W im- 


| puted to Mary all the mortifieations, which: ſhe had mer 
with during Francis's life-time, took care to retaliate on 


her by like injuries; and the queen of Scots, finding her 


| abode in France diſagreeable, began to think of return- 
ing into her natite country. Lord James, who had been 


XXXVIIE 


from bearing the arms and title of queen of England, — 


ſhe ſtill deelined gratifying Elizabeth in this momentous» _ 


ſent in deputatian from the ftates to invite her over, ſe⸗· 


conded theſe intentions; and ſhe applied to Elizabeth, 


by D!Oiſel, fur liberty to paſs through England +: But 


| ſhe received for anſwer, that, till ſhe had given FR OY 


tion, by ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh, ſhe could» 
expect no favour from a perſon, whom ſhe had fo much 
injured. This denial excited her indignation ; and ſhe- 
made no ſcruple of expreſſing her ſentiments to.'Fhrog-- 
morton, when he reiterated bis applications to gratify his- 
miſtreſs in a demand, which he repreſented as ſo reaſons» 


Having cleared the room of her attendants, ſne 


ſaid to him, „“ How weak I may prove, or how far a 7 


«woman's frailty may tranſport me, I cannot tell: 


However, I am reſolved not to have ſo many witneſſes, 
<«« of my infirmity as your. miſtreſs had at her audience 
of my ambaſſador D'Oiſet.” There is nothing diſturbs 


me ſo much, as the having aſked, with ſo much im- 


_ © portunity, a favour which it was of no: conſequence- 


for me to obtain. I can, with God's leave, return 


« to my own cauntry without her leave; as I came to 
France, in ſpite of all the oppoſition of her brother, 


Ws "OP Edorard.; Neither do I want ert back able aps 3 
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duct me home, as they have brot ght me 
wie? though I was deſirous rather to make an ex- 
periment of your miſtreſs's friendſhip than of the aſſiſt- F 


ance of any other perſon. I have often heard you 


ſay, that a good correſpondence between her and my- 
ſelf would conduce much to the ſecurity and happi- 


neſs of both our kingdoms : Were ſhe well convinced, 
of this truth, ſhe would hardly have denied me o 

ſmall a requeſt. © But, perhaps, ſhe bears a better in- 
elination to my rebellious ſubjects than to me, their 
ſovereign, her equal in royal dignity, her near rela- 
tion, and the undoubted heir of her kingdoms. Be- 


ſides her friendſhip, T aſk nothing at her hands: I 


neither trouble her, nor concern myſelf in the affairs 5 


of her ſtate: Not that I am ignorant, that there are 
now in England à great many malcontents, who are 


no friends to the preſent eſtabliſhment. She is pleaſed 
to upbraid me as a perſon little experienced in the 
world: 1 freely own it; but age will cure that defect. 


However, Lam already old enough to acquit myſelf 


| honeſtly. and courteouſly to my friends and relations, 
and to encourage no reports of your miſtreſs, which | | 
would miſbecome a queen and her kinſwoman. - I: 

would alſo ſay, by her leave, that I am a queen as 
well as ſhe; and not altogether friendleſs : And, per- 


haps, I have as great a ſoul too; ſo that methinks we 


ould be upon a level in our treatment of each other. 
As ſoon as I have conſulted the ſtates of my king-" | 
dom, I ſhall be ready to give her a reaſonable anſwer; 
© and I am the more intent on my journey, in order to 
make the quicker diſpatch in this affair. But ſhe, it 
ſeems, intends to ſtop my journey; ſo that either ſhe © 
will not let me give her ſatisfaction, or is reſolved. 


4 


not to be fatisfied ; perhaps, on purpoſe to keep up 


bs ge between us. She has often ha” 
e 


212 ABET H. as © 


„ A me with my being young; and I muſt — 


* young, indeed; and as ill adviſed, to treat of matters 

of ſuch great concern and importance, without the ry 

advice of my parliament; I have not been wanting 

« in all friendly offices to her; but ſhe diſbelieves or 

e overlooks them. I could heartily wiſh, that L was as 

Nh near allied. to her in affection as in blood: Foals 
indeed, would be a moſt valuable alliance .. 

_ S$vcn' a' ſpirited reply, notwithſtanding. ths obliging | 
terms interſperſed in it, was but ill fitted to conciliate 
friendſhip between theſe rival princeſſes, or cure thoſe 

mutual jealouſies which had already taken place. Eliza- 
| beth equipped a fleet, on pretence of purſuing pyrates, 
but probably with an intention of intercepting the queen 
of Scots in her return homewards. Mary embarked at ,,, 7 RR 
Calais; and paſſing the Engliſh fleet in a fog; arrived = 155 
ſafely at Leith, attended by her three uncles, the duke Scotland. 
of Aumale, the grand prior, and the marqueſs of Elbeuf, 
together with the marqueſs of Damville, and other 
French courtiers. This change of abode and ſituation 
was very little agreeable to that princeſs. Beſides her 
natural prepoſſeſſions in favour of a country in which 
ſhe had been educated from her earlieſt infancy, and 
where ſhe had borne ſo high a rank, ſhe could not 
forbear both regreting the ſociety of that people, ſo cele- 
|  brated for their humane diſpoſition, and their reſpeciful 
attachment to their ſovereigu, and refleQing on the diſ- 
parity of the ſcene which lay before her. It is ſaid, that, 
after ſhe was embarked at Calais, ſhe kept her eyes 
fixed on the coaſt of France; and never turned them 
from that beloved object, till darkneſs fell, and inter- 
cepted it from her view. She then ordered a couch to be 
ſpread for her in the open air; and charged the pilot, 
yl if in the morning the land was Rill in 9985 58 


_— : Cabal, 1 Spotſvcel. p. wy 1 


moin i 
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= „ HISTORY: OF K NGLAND. 
LY 2068 Wees berg and affand ber one parting; vie ef 
= chat country, in which! all her affectionꝭ were centered: 
=: - 13 * SUN Proved wan ſo: me; 2 en, 
= | r e tht up on. 
deer couch; and ſtill locking towards the land, often re- 
peated theſe words: „ Farewell, France, farewell; 1 

s ſhall never ſee thee more . The firſt aſpect, hows 
Feen, of things in Scotland was more favourable, if not 
to her pleaſure and happipes, | at Ran der pple and 


| all-ranks, Who had long expected their, arrival, flocked | 

| towards, the ſhore, with an earneſt impatience. to behold . 

| and receive their young. ſovereign... Some were led oY 
1 duty, ſome by intereſt, ſome by curioſity 3 and all com- 

| bdlined toexpreſs their attachment to her, and. to inſinuate 

| _ themſelves into her confidence, on the commencement of 

ber adminiſtration. She had now reached het ninettenth 

| 5 year and the bloom of her youth and amiable beauty of 
ber perſon were farther recommended by the affability of 

| ber sddreſs, the politeneſs of her manners, and the elegance 
A * of a court, ſhe affbrded when bet - 
_—_— ter known, ſtill more promiſing indications of her cha- 

„ tacterg and men prognoſticated both humanity from her 

1 ſoſt and obliging deportment, and penetration from her 

ET date in all the refined Arts of muſie, eloquence, and 
e poetry v. And as the Scots had long been deprived of 
the preſence of their ſovereign; whom they once de- 
Ppaired ever more to behold among them, her — 
emed to give univerſal: ſatisfaction; and nothing ap- 
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Tax firſt meaſures Which eee A 95 X 5 
all the prepoſſeſſions entertained in her favour.” "She fol - * 
lowed the agrice ming in 36 DN 
beſtowed) hoes ey e on enen e the” 
reforvien: party who: had ee influence over N „ 
her government. " Her brochr, rf James, whom the. 2 
N wan after him e rene 51 1 5 CORY 
man of great ſagacity, had a'principal ſhare in ber confir ou 
dence. | By the vigour of theſe men's meaſures ſhe endea=. © — 


voured to-eftabliſh"order and juſtice in a country, divided G 
by public factions and private feuds; and that fierce, in- - 


tractable people, unacquainted with laws and obedience, @—& ?* - 
ſeemed, for a time, to 1 e to ace eser VC 
prudent adminiſtration. 0 a 1 
Bur there was one e which blaſted a ET 
dete grelitifing appearances, and bereaved Mary of that 
general favour, which her agreeable manners and judi- e 
cious deportment gave her juſt reaſon to expect. hne 
was ſtill a papiſt; and though ſhe publiſhed, ſcon after 
her arrival, a proclamation, enjoining every one to ſub- 1 
mit to the eſtabliſhed religion, the preachers and their 
adherents could neither be reconeiled to a perſon polluted * 
with ſo great an abominatiun, nor lay aſidè their jealou=- — 
ſees of her future conduct. It was with great difficulty 
ſhe could obtain permiſſion for ſaying mals. in her own . 
chapel; and had not the people apprehended, that, if 
ſhe had here met with a refuſal, ſhe would inſtantly have _. —_ 
returned to France, the zealots never would have granted e 
her even that ſmall indulgence. The ery was, „ Shalk 
<« that idol be ſuffered again to be erected within the 15 . 
realm?“ It was afſerted in the pulpit, that one mass 
was more n chan ten thouland armed men landed, to. 2 
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ord bindeſey, and the gentle- 


EC men of Fife, exclaimed, 56 That the idblater hould' die 


. 


the death;“ ſuch was their expreſſion. One that carried 


| rapers for the ceremony of that worſhip, was attacked 


and inſulted in the court of the palace; And if lord 
James, and ſome pop ular leaders, had not interpoſed, the 


moſt dangerous uproar was juſtly dppretiended,” from the 


ungoverned fury of the multitude 1. The uſual prayers | 


in the churches were to this purpoſe : That God would 


turn the queen's heart, which was obſtinate againſt bim 
and his truth; or if his holy will be otherwiſe, that he 


would ſtrengthen the hearts and hand of the ele, ſtout / 


ly to oppoſe the rage of all tyrants 2. "Nay, it was openly 
called in queſtion, whether that princeſs, being an ido- 
c ae en ene to OW ee Fee even in civil "ow 


Thin helpleſs W was every —— OY 


tumely, which ſhe bore with benignity and patience, 
Scon after her arrival ſhe dined in the caſtle of Edi 
and it was there contrived, that a boy, fix years of age; 


iburgh 3 


ſhould be let down from the roof, and ſhould preſent her 
with a bible, a pſalter,' and the keys of the caſtle. Leſt 
ſhe ſhould be at a loſs to underſtand this inſult on her as 


a papiſt; all the decorations expreſſed the burning of 
Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, and other puniſhments 


inflicted by God upon idolatry d. The town council of 


Edinburgh had the affurance, from their own authority, 
to iſſue a proclamation baniſhing from their diſtriẽt, al! 
46. the wicked rabble of antichriſt, the pope, ſuch as 


«+ prieſts, monks, friars, together with adulterers and for- 
<«-nicators . And becauſe the privy-council ſuſpended 


5 8 5 acts ene for . eee, the” POR m_ 
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dans f of 3 age have inferrrd, that the queen was . AD. I 
Sged, by a ſympathy of manners, to take adulerers and 
ſomigcators under her protection. It appears probable, 1861. 
that the magiſtrates were afterwards reinſtated in their | 

office, and that their proclamation vas confirmed. 

Bor all che inſolence of the people was trifling in 
compariſon of that which was exereiſed by the clergy and 
the preachers, who took a pride in vilifying, even. to her 
face, this amiable princeſs. The aſſembly of the church 
maſs was a baſtard ſervice of God, the fountain of all 
erage and the ſource of every evil which abounded in 

n; they expreſſed their hopes, that ſhe would, 

= this tire, have preferred truth to her own precon- 
ceived opinion,” and have renounced her' religion, which, 
hey aſſured her, was nothing but abomination: and vanity. 

They faid,” that the preſent abuſes of government were ſo 

enormous,” that, if a ſpeedy remedy were not provided, 
| God would not fail in his anger to ſtrike the head and 

the tail, the diſobedient prince and ſinful people. They 

required, that ſevere puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on 
adulterers and fornicators. And they concluded with 
demanding for ales ome. addition DE of Pas 
and property T. 

Tu Aaglesder in al | choſeinfalts on « wail was' Joke. EE on 
Kadi cho poſſeſſed an uncontrouled authority in the e 
church, and even in the civil affairs of the nation, and ä 
who triumphed in the oontumelious uſage” of his ſove- e A 
reign, His uſual appellation for the queen was Jezabel ; x e 
and though: een eee by the moſt gracious n- 
| nion, to wWin his favour,” all her inſinuations could 
bein nothing. on his obdurate heart. She promiſed him 
acveſy 69/4 Wrap jene aac e * and "the s 
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wy E. pulpit before the whole people: But he plainly told 


= ſaved: Neither ſpared Elias Jezabel's falſe prophets, 


| featred he not to ſtrike Colbie and Zimri in the very 


misToryY or. ul Au n. 


> deſired Mis if he found her blameable in any thing, to 
reprehend her freely in private, rather than vilify her i in 


her, that he had a public miniſtry entruſted to him; that 
if ſhe would come to church, ſhe ſhould there hear the 
goſpel of truth; and that it was not his buſineſs to apply 
to 6 individual, nor had he leifure for that occupa- 
tion. The political principles of the man, which he 
| FRB SITY e to his brethren, were as full of ſedition as 
| his theological were of rage and bigotry. Though be 
once condeſcended ſo far as to tell the queen, that he 
would ſubmit to her, in the ſame manner as Paul did to 
Nero; he remained not long in this dutiful ſtrain. He 
ſaid to 1 that © Samuel feared not to ſlay Agag, the 
fat and delicate king of Amalek, whom king Saul had 


<«< and Baal's prieſts, though. King Ahab was preſent. 
„Phineas,“ added he, ©, was. no. magiſtrate ; and yet. 


c act of filthy fornication. And ſo, madam, your grace 
<< may fee, that others than chief magiſtrates may law- 
* fully inflict puniſhment on ſuch. crimes as are con- 
« demned by the law of God .“ Knox had formerly; 
during the reign of Mary of England, written a book 
| againſt female ſucceſſion to the crown: The title of it 
is, The. firt blaſt of the trumpet againſt the ; monſtrous regi- 
men of women. He was too proud either to recant the 
tenets of this book, or even to apologize for them and 
his conduct ſhewed, that he thought no more 55 N 
en due to any of the female ſe ng. 
Tux whole life of Mary was, 3 lemeanour af 
theſe men, filled with bitterneſs. and ſorrow... This ruſtic 
apoſtle ſcruples not, in his hiſtory, to inform us, that he 
once treated her with Tuch 0 or 55 loſt all com- 
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wu of ande ood diſſolyed in tears belt Aids 2 Yet Na 1 
ſo fat from being moved. with youth, and; beauty, and . 
royal dignity reduced to that condition, hie 8 in 1861. 

his inſolent reproofs; and when he relates this incident, 
he diſcovers a viſible pride and ſatisfaction in his own 

conduct k. T5 he pulpits had become mere ſcenes of rail · 

ing againſt "the vices. of the court; among which were 

always noted ag the principal, feaſting, finery, dancing, 

balls, and whoredom, their neceſſary attendant'; Some 

ornaments, which the. ladies. at that time wore. upon 

their petticoats, excited mightily the indignation of the 

preachers; ; and they affirmed, that ſuch vanĩty would pro- 

voke God's vengeance, not only againſt theſes fooliſh wo- | 
Wi. but againſt the whole realm o RO 
Man v, whoſe age, condition, — 3 — \ | 
her to liberty and chearfulneſs, was curbed in all amuſe- 
ments, by the abſurd ſeverity, of theſe. reformers ;, ang 
the found every moment reaſon. to regret her leaving that 
country, from whoſe manners ſhe had in her early * 7 
received the firſt impreſſions Her two uncles, the 

duke of Aumale, nd the grand prior, with the other 
French nobility, ſoon took. leave, of her: The marquis 

of Elbeuf remained ſome time longer; but after his de- 
parture, ſhe was left to the ſociety of ber own ſubjects 35 

men unacquairited with the, pleaſures. of converſation, 
ignorant of arts and civility, and corrupted, beyond their 

uſual ruſticity, by a_diſmal fanaticiſm, which rendered 

them incapable of all bumanity or improvement. Though 

Mary had made no attempt to reſtore the ancient reli- 

gion, her popery was a ſufficient crime: Though her be- 
haviour Was hitherto irreproachable, and. her manners 

ſweet and engaging, her gaiety and eaſe were interpreted 

AS ſigns of Afſotute Vanity. And to the harſh and por 
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1 b. pbſterous u which this princeſs met with, may, 
2 Vn nnn, = thoſe errors of her ſubſequerit contuR, 
wr” TIE GOIN Mn hong mcg 
=o 5 Tara ppene te ts of Eibeaf, 120 
A nis departure, an adventure, Which, though: frivoloug, 

A might enable him to give Mary's? 'rientts in Fi fance/a me- 
tanchsly idea *of ther ſitustion. This nobleman, with 
the earl of Bothwel, and ſome other young courtiers, 
Eo hall been ehgaged, after a debauch, to pay à viſit to a wo- 
min Kalle Rliſon Craig, who was known to be liberal 
1 of ber favours'; and becauſe they were: denied ailtnjttance, 
they broke the windows, thruſt open the door, and com- 
maitted ſome diſorders, in fearching for the damſel. It 

| happened, that the aſſembly of the church was fitting at 
chat time, and they immediately took the matter unter 

their cognizance. In conjunction with feveral of the 
nobility, "they preſented an addreſs to the queen, which. 

Voss introduced with this awful prelude. To the queen 

r and to her ſecret and N ber 

<< race's faithful and obedient ſubjetts, the profelfors of 

. <'Chrit Jeſus's holy evangil, wiſh the ſpirit of. righte- 
 <-ou5 judgment.” The tenor of the petition was, that 
the fear of God, the duty which they owed her grace, 

and the terrible threatenings, denounded dy God agaliift 

every” city or country where horrible crimes were op 

| d, compelled them to demand the ſevere puniſh- 
ment of ſuch as had done What in them lay to kindle the 
wrath-of God againſt the whole realm: That the ini- 
quity, of which they complained, was ſo heinous and 
1 horrible, that they ſhould eſteem themſelves accom- 
5 plices in it, if they had been engaged by: worldly fear, or 
Tervite <omplaifance, to paſs it over in ſilence, or ry 
it in oblivion : That as they owed her grace obedbence 
in 55 . of 2 ſo were they entitled to 


. 


„ en, | 33 require 


all private affections toward 
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And that they maintained it to be her duns ener 


crime, and ſo enorn n e en 


bring them to a trial, and india the ſevereſt penalties upon 


them. The queen gave a us. reception to this: per- 


emptory addreſs, but becauſe | ſhe probably: thought, thas 


eee a brothel merited not ſuch ſa- 
nſion, ſhe only replied, that her uncle was a 


Prey and that be was attended by a young company: 
But ſhe would put ſuch order to him and to all others, 


that her ſubjects ſhould henceforth have no reaſon to 
complain. Her paſling over this incident ſo lightly, was 


the ſource. of great diſcontent, and was regarded as a 


proof of the moſt. profligate mannerg d. It ie nat» ws 


be omitted, that Aliſon Craig, the cauſe of all the up- 


the reformation, was, | without ſcruple, indulged 3 in 
a it . n 855 N „ N 
Sou of, tha, pogulace- of: Edinburgh: W the 
cuenta during her abſence, and committed out- 
cages; for which, two of them were indicted; and it was 
intended to bring them to a trial. Knox wrote circular 
letters to the moſt conſiderable zealots: of the party, and 


charged them to appear in town, and protect their be- 


thren. The holy ſacraments, he there ſaid, are abuſed by 
profane papiſts; the maſs has been ſaid; and in wor- 
ſhipping that idol, the prieſts have omitted no ceremony, 


not even the conjuring of their accurſed water, that kad 
ever been pradtiſed in the time of the greateſt blindneſs, 


Theſe violent meaſures for oppoſing Juſtice were ltthe - 
Q Kaor, p. 39 305, 304 : Keith, p. 305 "> r Knox, IId. 
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en Ar. ſbert of : rebellion ; and Kon was ſummoned befots | 


XXX VIII. 


= the council to anſwer for his offence. The courage of 


ET” this man was equal to his inſolence. He ſcrupled not 
6 tell the queen, that the peſtilent papiſts, who had 5 
inſlamed her againſt theſe holy men, were the ſons of 
the devil'; and muſt therefore obey the directions of their 
father, who had been a liar and a manſlayer from the · | 
beginning. The matter ended with the full acquital 
of Knox 4. Randolf, the Engliſh - ambaſſador in Scot- 
land at this time; had reaſon to write to Cecil, ſpeak- 
ing of the Scottiſh nation: think marvelouſiy of 
the wiſdom of God, that gave this unruly, incon- 
<« ſtant; and cumberſome + people no more power nor 
| « ſubſtance: For they would otherwi wild.. 
Wr have related theſe incidents at great er length, than 
5 the neceſſity of our ſubject may ſeem to require: But 
even trivial circumſtances, which ſhow the manners of 
the age, are often more inſtructive, as well as entertain I 
ing, than the great tranſactions of wars and negociations, . 
which are nearly erer all . nd in 525 count: | 
tries of the world. i ws 1 
Tux reformed ry in Scotland had, at "a an e, 

| a very natural reaſon for their ill humour, namely, the 
poverty or rather beggary, to which they were red ed * 
| The. noþflity and gentry had at firſt laid their hands on 
all the property of the regular clergy, without making 
any proviſion for the friars and nuns, whom they turne 
out of their poſſeſſions. The ſeeular clergy of the ea 
tholic communion, though they loſt all eccleſiaſtical j = , 
riſdiction, fl ill held ſome of the temporalities of their be 
nefices; and either became laymen themſelves, and con- 
verted them into private property, or made conveyance == 
of them at low prices to the nobility, Who thus enriched 
Wee ay ide L Res ap The . 
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oblations- of the beiten and i in a poor country, di- A, 


iments, | this, eſtabliſhment was 


appliantions 3 voy 2 legal. ſettlement to the 

preachers z- and though almoſt-every thing in the king- 
dom was governed by their zeal and caprice, it was with 
difficulty that their requeſt was at laſt complied with. 
The fanatical ſpirit which they indulged, and their in- 
duſtey in deerying che principles and practices of the 
Romiſh communion, which placed ſuch merit in enrich- 
ing the clergy, proved now a very ſenſible obſtacle to 
their acquiſitions. The boundaries of the royal power 
were, during that age, more uncertain in Scotland than 
even in England; and the privy council alone thought 
themſelves. entitled, without a. parliament, to regulate 


this important matter. They paſſed a vote , by which 


they divided all the eceleſiaſtical benefices into twenty- 
one. parts : They aſſgned fourteen. to the ancient poſſeſ- 
ſors : Of the remaining ſeyen, they granted three to the 
crown; and if that was found to anſwer the public ex- 
pences, they beſtowed the overplus on the reformed mi- 


niſterz. The queen was empowered to levy all the 


ſeven; and it was ordained, - that ſhe ſhould after, 


1 


wards, pay to the clergy what ſhould be judged to 


ſuffice for their maintenance. The neceſſities of the 


crown, the rapacity of the courtiers, and the ſmall af- 


fection which Mary bore to the proteſtant eccleſiaſtics, 
rendered their revenues contemptible as well as uncertain; 


and the preachers, finding that they could not rival the 


gentry, or even the middling rank of men, in opulence © 
and plenty, were neceſſitated to betake themſelves to other 


expedients for ſupporting their authority. They affected 
WO furious Beal for wuien, moroſe nen, SIN and 
eee, Relhipannds 


0 Sir, p. Familiar, an 5 myſt ough i 
Ew ality of fubſcquent princes put them — a 
"ot. better footing with regard to revenue, and thereby cor- 


feſſed, that, while many other 


correſpondence; and be tecelvel a commiltion from her, 
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reed in ſome vr yp mn n | 
byterian — "theſe inconveniensies are fot 
ye if | ic 
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a narrow revenue; ſurrounded with — Sette. 


nobility, a bigotted people, and inſolent eccleſtaſties, ſoon. 


found, that her only expedient for maintaining truquil- 


lity was to preſerve a good correfpondence with * Eliza. 
beth, Who, by former cotinexions and ſervices, had ac“ 
quired ſuch authority over all theſe ranks of men. Sn 
after her arrival in Scbtland, ſecretary Lidington was 


ſent to London, in order to pay her compliments to the 


queen, and expreſs her deſire of friendſhip and à gov 


as well as from the nobility of Scotland, to demand, * 
a means of cementing this friendſhſp, that Mar) 


ence between theſe ſecurities was not then deemed very 
conſiderable) be declared ſucceſſor to the crown. No 


. requeſt could be more utteaſohable, or made At a more 
improper juncture. The queen replied, that Mary hid. 


once diſcovered her intention not to walt for the fuccef- Fe 


Fon, but bad openly, without ceremony of reſerve, af. 


ſumed the title of queen of England, and had pretended Fo 
a ſuperior right to her "throne and kingdom: That 
though her ambaſſadors, and thoſe” of her huſband, the 
French king, had ſigned a treaty, in ' which the⸗ 3 


| nounced that claim, and promiſed latisfaction 1 to . 


great an e the v was s fo PIO cated with this ina” 


Wend, 
by act of patliament or by proclamation (for the-difer« 
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| her, had incurred ſome danger in eroſſing the ſeas, ra- 
ther than ratify that equitable- treaty : 'That her partizans 


I and had preſumed to talk of her own. birth as ſpurious 


| ing; while a claim thus openly made, ſo far from being 


gious irmprudence to fortify the hands of a pretender to 


than ſuch a decla 
own children; much more when the connexion was leſs 
intimate, and when ſuch cauſe of diſguſt and jealouſy 


the amity which ſhe bore her kinſwoman, to aſeribe 
e r whoſe 
direction ſhe was then governed; her preſent refuſal to 


ſeſſons, and was a proof that ſhe ſtill harboured ſome 
dangerous project againſt her: That it was the nature of 


flattering views of futurity, to think their ſervices ill 
ceſſor; and ſhe ſhould'efteem: herſelf ſearcely half = ſove- 


and arm her rival with*authe 


and Tafety *' That The knew the inconflant"hature-6f the 
people; the was acquainted with the preſent divitans in 
religion; the was not ignorant, that the ſame - | 


2 


wh ie. Ll ſayour inp oth of, Mary, 


„ N 
citatlons, and even, as ſome endeavoured 9 er 
every where had ſtill the aſſurance to inſiſt on her title, 

and illegitimate: That while affairs were on this foot - 


openly renounced, was only ſuſpended till a more fa- 
vourable opportunity, it would in her be the moſt egre - 


her crown, by declaring her the ſueceſſor: That no ex- 
ann Iatnguad Fog cementing friendſhip 


aration; and kings were often found to 
bear no good will to their ſucceſſors, even though their 


had already been given, and indeed was fill continued, 
er That though ſhe was willing, 


relinquiſh them could proceed only from her own prepoſ- 


all men to be diſguſted with the preſent, to entertain 


rewarded, to expect a better recompetice from the ſuc-" 


reign over the Engliſh, if they for her declare ber her. 
rity againſt her own repoſe 
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erior to her own : der Gow "aha e inks 
1561. were advanced, ſhe was determined to live and die queen 
RE England; and after her death, it was the buſineſs of 
others to examine who had the beſt pretenſions, either by 
the taws or by right” of blood, to the ſucceſſion: That 
ſhe hoped the claim of the queen of Scots would then be 
found folid ; and conſidering the injury, which ſhe herſelf | 
had received, it was ſufficient indulgence, if the pro- 
miſed, in the mean time, to do nothing which might, in 
any reſpect, weaken or invalidate it: And that Mary, if 
her title were really preferable, a point, which, for her 
own part, ſhe had never enquired into, poſſeſſed all ads 
vantages above her rivals; who, deſtitute both of preſent 
power, and of all ſupport by friends, would only expoſe 
themſelves to inevitable ruin, hey eng age or 
_ even doubtful pretenſions u. eee err 
Tusk views of the queen were fo _—_ 5 Fudis 
eldith that there was no likelihood of her ever departing 
from Wen But that ſhe might put the matter to à füll- 
er proof, the offered to explain the words of the treaty of 
Edinburgh, ſo as to leave no ſuſpicion of their excluding 
Mary's right of ſucceſſion; and in chis form, the again 
required her to ratify that treaty. Matters at laſt came 
to this iſſue, that Mary agreed to the propoſal, and of- 
fered to renounce all preſent pretenſions to the crown of 
England, provided Elizabeth would agree to een der 
the ſucceſſor *. But ſuch was the jealous character 
this latter princeſs, that ſhe never would 2 to | 
ſtrengthen the intereſt and authority of any glaimant, by, 
fixing the ſucceſſion; much leſs would ſhe. make this 
conceſſion in favour of a rival queen, who poſſeſſed ſuch 
| rg pretenſions for the | preſent, and who, though, 
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ko a. on the firſt opportunity. My 8 ee . 9 
however, bore ſo ſpecious an appearance of equity and 7. 
juſtice, that Elizabeth, ſenſible that reaſon” would be 
deemed to lie entirely on that ſide, made no mote men- 
tion of the matter; and though farther conceſſions were 
never made by either princeſs, they put on all the ap- 
1 of a Wg NOR IO! _— naſa wel 
Tu e beben le e * 1 Wiſe go- 
ſition, Mary was ſufficiently. deprelſed by the mutinous = 
ſpirit of her own. ſubjects; and inſtead of giving Scot- | . 
land, for the preſent, any inquietude or diſturbance, 
ſhe employed herſelf,” more uſefully and laudably, in re- 
gulating the affairs of her own kingdom, and promoting. 
the happineſs of her people. She made ſome progreſs in 
paying thoſe great debts which lay upon the crown; ſhe 
regulated the coin, which had been much debaſed by her 
predeceſſors; ſhe furniſhed her arſenals with great quan- 
tities of arms from Germany and other places; engaged 
her nobility and gentry to. imitate her example in this 
particular; introduced into the kingdom the art of 
making gun: powder and braſs cannon ; fortified her fron- 
tiers on the ſide of Scotland ; made frequent reviews of 
the militia z encouraged agriculture by allowing a free 
exportation of corn; promoted trade and navigation; 
and ſo much-encreaſed the ſhipping of her kingdom, both 
by building veſſels of force herſelf, and ſuggeſting like 
undert sto the merchants, that ſhe was juſtly ſtiled 
' the reſtorer of naval glory, and the queen of the northern 
ſeas J. The natural frugality of her temper, ſo far from 
incapacitating her for theſe great enterprizes, only « enabled 
her to execute them with greater certainty. and ſucceſs YE 
and all the world ſaw in her conduct the happy clfeQs 5 
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Eee. felicity and renown, would receive 


And dhe earl of Arran, heir to the crown of Scocland, 
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& u well as Caſimir, fon of the eleQor Palatine, 
made applications to her; and as this latter prince pro- 


were Seer. dy the — to rn fuitors 2 


was,” by the ſtates of that kingdom, recommended to ber 


as a ſuitable marriage. Even ſome of her on ſubjects, 


though they did not openly deelare their pretenſioms, en- 
tertained hopes of ſucceſo. The earl of Arundel, a 


perſon declining in years, but deſcended from an ancient 


and noble family, as well as poſſeſſed of great 5 
flattered himſelf with this proſpect; as did alfo Sir WII. 


nam Pickering, a man much eſteemed for his perſonal 
. merit. But the perſon moſt likely to ſucceed, was 2 


Munger fon. of the late duke of Northumberland, lord 


 obert Dudley, who, by means of his exterior qualities, 
joined to addreſs and Aattery, had become, in a man- 


ner, her declared favourite, and had great inf uen ei 


alt her counſels. The leſs worthy be appeared of 
diſtinQtion, the more was his great” favour” aſcribed to 


Tome violent affection, which could chus ſeduce the 
e of this fog get ; "ah men long. 
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Heelys greet, which \ Kill encouraged thei 1 

purfult z 
dach cher to her intereſts, if they were fill plowed co 
entertain hopes of ſuccceding ini their pretenſrotis. It 2 
ulſo probable, chat this policy was not entirely free from 
a mixture of female coquetry; and that, ''though'the 
cas determined in her own” mind never to ſhare her 
power with any man, the” was ede em with: the 
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and ſhe thought,” that the hould che better ut- 


of Elizabeth, is, that, 3 the detertüned bever to 
have any heir of her on body, ſhewasnotonly very averſe | 
to fix any ſucceſſor to'the'crown.; but ſeems alſo to have 


reſolved, as Far as it lay in her power, chat no one; wh 


had pretenſions to the ſucceflion,; thould* ever fave any | 
heirs or ſucceſſors. If the excluſion” given y the will 
of Henry VIII. to the poſterity of Margaret, dare f 
Scotlail was Allowed to be Valid the right i eren 
derolved on the houſe of Suffolk ; and the lady Catherine 
Gray, younger ſiſter to the lady Jane, was now the Heir 

of that family. This lady had been married to lord Her- 


bert, ſon of the earl of Pembroke; but having been di- 


vorced from that nobleman, ſhie had malle à private mar- 
riage with the earl of Hertford, ſon of the protector; a 
her huſband, ſoon after conſummation, travelled mo 
France. In a little time the appeared 10 be pregnant, | 
Which ſo enraged Elizabeth, that ſhe threw 


Tower, and ſummoned Hertford to appear, in order to 


anſter for his miſdemeanor. He made no ſeruple of ne- 

knowledging the marriage, which, though coneduded 
* . e ſuitable toboth 
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CHAD partes; and for this offence he. was. alſo committed to 
ph a LR the Tower. - Elizabeth's ſeverity ſtopped not here; She 
iſſued a. commiſſion to enquire into the mattter ; and as 
Hertford could not, within the time limited, prove the 
nuptials by witneſles, the commerce between him and his 
| conſort was declared unlawful, and their poſterity. ille- 
- gitimate, They were ſtill detained in ouſtody; but by 
- bribing their keepers, they found means to have farther 
intercourſe; and another child appeared to-be-the fruit of 
their commerce. This was a freſh ſource of vexation to 
the queen; who made a fine of fifteen thouſand pounds 
| be ſet on Hertford by the ſtar-chamber, and ordered his 
confinement to be thenceforth more rigid and ſevere. He 
lay in this condition for nine years, till the death of his 
wife, by freeing Elizabeth from all fears, procured. him his 
liberty . This extreme ſeverity muſt be accounted for, 
either by the unrelenting jealouſy of the queen, who was 
afraid that a pretender. to. the ſucceſſion would acquire 
| credit by having iſſue; or by. her malignity, which, with 
all her great. qualities, made one ingredient j in her cha- 
rafter, and which led her to envy in others thoſe natural 
80 pleaſures of love and poſterity, of which her own ambi- 
tion and deſire of dominion made her ee all Pro- 
ſpe, for herſelf. „„ 
Tuxxz happened, about this end, ſoma other 
in the royal family, where the queen's conduct was more 
15 laudable. Arthur Pole, and his brother, nephews to. the 
late cardinal, and defcended from the duke. of Clarence, 
| together. with Anthony Forteſcue, who had. married a 
ſiſter of theſe gentlemen, and ſome other perſons, were 
brought to their trial for intending to withdraw into France, ä 
with a view of ſoliciting ſuccours from the duke of 
Guiſe, of returning thence into Wales, and of pro- 
claimin Mary queen of England, and Arthur Pole duke | 
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of Clatence. They confeſſed the indictment, but afſert-C H 4 P. | 
ed, that they never meant to execute theſe projects durin KV. f 


the queen's life- time: 
cautions requiſite in caſe of her death, which, ſome pre- e 3 
tenders to judicial aſtrology had aſſured them 
with certainty look for. before the year expi 
were condemned by an] jury; but received a pardon from b 
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aue of 3 — 4 
Havre de Grace put in paſſe Mon of the Engliſh —— 
A parliament—— Havre loft—— Affairs, of Sen- 
ER land——The queen of Scots marries the earl of 
1 Naur — Confederacy againſt the — 
| Murder of ! — 2 of Scots marries 
Bothwel —Inſurreions in Scotland —-Impri- 


1 of Mary — Mary flies into England —— 
OI: at Y\ ny ow mee, de. 85 


1 ' FTER ths” ee 2 
XXXIX. in France, which rendered that flouriſhing king- 
=: D dom, during the courſe of near forty years, a ſcene of 
5 ase of horror and devaſtation, the great rival powers in Europe 
1 were Spain and England; and it was not long before an 
5 animoſity, firſt political, then perſonal, broke out between 
_ the ſovereigns of theſe countries. | 
== P Pm111PÞ II. of Spain, e the eee wor aug tv- 

larged views of policy, was endowed with great _—y 
and ſagacity, a remarkable caution in his enterprizes, an 

unuſual foreſight i in all his meaſures; and as he was ever 
coal and ſeemingly unmoved by paſſion, and poſleſſed 

= neither talents nor inclination for war, both his ſubjects 
a4dlkldlklnd his neighbours had reaſon to expect juſtice, happineſs, 
aland tranquillity, from his adminiſtration. But prejudices 
had on him as pernicious effects as ever paſſion had on 

any other monazch # and the ſpirit of bigotry and tyran- 
ny, by which he was actuated, with the fraudulent max- 


Le 
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LIZ ABETE 
| ins which governed Aides halted the ed 


ate combuſtion. - » n x4 : , a „ 
- AFTER Philip had: 3 pern at Cateau-Cam- 


22 breſing and had remained ſome time in the Netherlands, 


in order to ſettle the affairs of chat country, he embarked 
for Spain ; and as the gravity of that nation, with their 


5 reſpectful obedience to their prince, had. appeared NE 


agreeable to his humour, than the homely familiar man- 
ners, and the pertinacious liberty of the Flemings, it 


dominions by Spaniſh miniſters and., Spaniſh counſels, 


 wis/expeCted,” chat he would for the future reſide alto- 
* gether at Madrid, and would govern all his extenſive 


Having met with a violent tempeſt on his voyage, he no 


ſooner arrived in harbour, than he fell on his knees; and 
after giving thanks for his deliverance, he vowed, that 


his life, which was thus providentially ſaved, ſhould thence- 


forth be entirely devoted to the extirpation ↄf hereſy*, 


His ſubſequent conduct correſſ ponded to theſe. profeſſions. : 
Finding that the new doctrines bad penetrated. into Spain, 


he let looſe the rage of perſecution againſt all who mw 
4 felled! them, or were ſuſpected of adhering to them; and 8 

| by his violence he gave new edge, even to the uſual cru- 
elty of prieſts: and inquiſitors. He threw. into. priſon 


Conſtantine Ponce, who had been confeſſor to his father, 


the emperor Charles; who had attended bim during his 
retreat; and in whoſe arms that great monarch u ter⸗ 
mated his life: And after this eccleſiaſtic died in con- 
a ment, he {til} ordered him to be tried and condemned 

| for. hereſy, and his ſtatue to, be committed. to the flames. 
He gyen deliberated, Whether he ſhould not exerciſe like 


ſeverity againſt the memory of his father, who was ſuſ- 


2 during his later, years, to have e a ner | 
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ent agitation among his on people, engaged him in 
acts of the moſt enormous ante and ane all Europe 136. 
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ede towards the Lutheran principles: In his unrelent- 
ing zeal for orthodoxy, he ſpared neither age, ſex, nor 
* He was preſent, with an inflexible} enunte- 
nance, at the moſt barbarous executions: He iflued-rigo- 
rous orders. for the profecutian of :hexeties, -in Spain, 
Italy, the Indies, and the Low ©ountrjes: And having. 
en his determined tyranny on max ims of civil po- 
licy, as well as on principles of religian, he mad it ap- 
parent to all his ſubjects, that there was no method, ex 
cept the molt entire compliance, ar meſt obſtinate re- 
eee ee eee eee eee. 
Duxixc that extreme azimaſity, which, prevailed- 
tween: the adharents oſ the appoſite alete the h 
magiſſrate, whq found it difficult, if not impaſſihle, for 
te fame las to govern ſuck enraged adverſarige, was 
naturallꝝ led, by ſpecius rules of prudence, in embracing = 
one party, to declare war againſt the ather, and to exter- 3 
minatc, by fire and ſword, thoſe higots, who, from: ab- 


'  harrenee of his religion, had procecded ta an oppoſition = 
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of his power, and to + hatred of his perſog If any 
prince poſſeſſed ſuch enlarged views-as to foreſee, that a 
mutual toleration would in time abate” the fury of ali 4 
gious prejudices, he yet met with difficulties in radii 
| Wis principle to practice; and might deem the malag 
| too violent, to await a remedy, which, though, certain, 
maſt neceſſity be flow in its operation But Philip, 
though a profound hypocrite, and extremely governed 2 : 
&if-intereſt, ſeems alſo to have been himſelf actuated by by 
an imperious bigotry ;. and as he employed great reſſeQior 
in all his conduct, he could ealily palliate the gratifica- 
fon of his natural temper under the colour of wiſdom, 
and find in. this ſyſtem no leſs advantage to his foreign | 
chan his domeſtic politics. By placing himſelf at the 
bead of the catholie party, he converted. OR 
| the ancient faith into arti niſh greatneſs ; 


reſtrained, though not « 
tives of a ſuperior intereſt; and the dread of uniting Eng- 
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monarch; and having no object but ſelf-preſervation, ſhe 


united her: intereſts in all foreign negotiations with thoſe 


who were every where ſtruggling under opprefiion, and 


2 had placed Elizabeth in a ſituation diametrically 
oppoſite; and had raiſed her to be the glary, the bulwark, . 
and the ſupport of the numerous, though Nil] perſecuted 
proteliants, throughout Europa. More moderate in hat 


„ 1 


are ay where: . fubjecs 1 an allegiance, e 5 


we 


principles of her ſect required not ſuch extreme ſeverity - 
in her domeſtic government, as was exerciſed by that 


land wich the French monarehy, Philip eo main- 


mare virtuous ſovereign was thus happily thrown into the — 
more favourable cauſe ;. pa yt memo 
| eee | 
Dunne the life-time of Henry IL of France, and of ' 
his messer the force of theſe Principles was fomewhat BAT OP: >; 
overcome, by che mo- 


tain #' good  correſpondenge-with Elizabeth. Yet even 


houſs of Burgandy and England (; he furtilſhed ſhips to 
| port Frenck forces into Scotland; he endeavourgd 


to Interoept che earl of Arran, who was haſtening te jon 
the mglcontents in that country; and the qusen's wiſeſt 
miniſtera ſtill regarded his friendſhip'as hollow and pre- 
© we, oy ws oo on Nr ee TO. | 
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during this period he rejected the garter which ſhe ſent 
bim; he refuſed to ratify the ancient league between the — 


* Bee's 


* 
N he LIT pue an end to Philip's appi 
Mary's ſucceſſion, than his — tn Elisabeth 
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began more openly to appear; and the intereſts of Spain 

and England were Wem n in eee beg 

and e,, . baetl 4 
TRE two great eee of the coiltigant;s vince 


Ute: Spain; being Poſſeſſed of nearly equal. force,” were 


naturally antagoniſts; and England, from its power and 


ſituation; was intitled to ſupport its own' dignity, as well 


'as* tranquillity, by holding the” balance b them. 
Whatever incident, therefore, tended too much to de- 
preſs one of theſe rival powers, as it left the other with- 
out controul, might be deemed contrary to the intereſts 


of England: Vet ſo much were theſe great maxims of 
policy over-ruled, during that age, by the diſputes of 5 


theology, that Philip found an advantage in ſupporting 
the eſtabliſhed government and religion of France; and 
bee in protecting faction and innov atio. 

The queen regent of France, when reinſtated in au- 
ee by the death of her ſon, Francis, had formed a 


plan of adminiſtration more ſubtle than judicious 3 and 


balancing the catholics with the hugenots, the duke of 


Guiſe with the prince of Cond, ſhe endeayoured to ren- 
der herſelf neceſſary to both, and to eſtabliſh her own 


dominion on their conſtrained. obedience . But the equal 
cCiounterpoiſe of power, which, among foreign nations, is 
3 the ſoutce of tranquillity, { proves always the ground of 


rel between domeſtic factions; and if 1 animoſity 
of religion. concur with the; frequent occaſions, which 
preſent, themſelves, of, mutual. injury, it is - impoſſible, 


85 : 5 ; 8 any time, to preſerve. a firm concord in ſo. delicate 


2 fituation.: The conſtable, Montmorency, moved by 


zeal for the ancient faith, joined himſelf to the duke of 
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per, e ef of the ſuperior genius of re . 
cher, embrace the ſame party: And Catherine; finding SE 3 

herſelf depreſſod by this combination, had recourſe to 1866. 

Condé and the hugonots, who gladly een ee op- 55 

portunity of fortifying themſelves; by her countenanc 

protection s. An edict had been publiſhed, granting a 
toleration to the proteſtants; but the intereſted violence 
of the duke of Guiſe, covered with the pretence of relie  -*; 
gious zeal, broke through this agreement; and the two , x 
parties, after the fallacious tranquillity of a moment, re- 
newed their mutgal-inſults and injuries. Conde, Colig- - - 

ni, Andelot, aſſembled their friends, and flew to arms; : 

_ Guiſe and Montmorency got poſſeſſion of the. king's pe 
ſon, and conſtrained the queen- regent to embrace their | 
party: Fourteen armies were levied,and-put in motion in 
different parts of France“; Each province, each e 
each family, was agitated with inteſtine rage and animo- 
ſity. The father was divided. againſt. the ſon; brother - | 

_ againſt; brother,z and women themſelves, ſacrificing their .: ....-r 

- humanity-as-well- as their timidity to. the religious fury, 05 05 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by acts of ferocity and valour . 
Wherever the hugonots prevailed, the images were broken; _ "OY 
the altars pillaged, the churches demoliſhed, the monaſte- 85 A 
ries conſumed with fire : Where ſucceſs attended the ca- 

czholies, they burned the Bibles, re-baptized- the infants, 
conſtrained married perſons to paſs ane y through the cen + 

remony: And plunder, deſolation, and-bloodſhed attended 


SP 


* 


8 2 


ö 

i * equally the triumph of both parties. 'Fhe eee 

2 Paris. itſelf, the ſear of lam and-juſtice, inſtead of employ= _ _. ..... 

3 ing its authority to compoſe; theſe fatal quarrels, pub- 

4 liſhed an edict, by which it put the ſwordiinto the hands 

« of the enraged. multitude, and empowered the 'Cathalics 

a r en maſſacre use er e *: a it was du- « 
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© x ning this period, when men began to be ſomewhat en- 
nnn and in this nation, remotened for poliſhed 
1303. manners, that the theological rage, which had long been 
wn ben 

e virulence and ferocity. 
PI, jealous: e 
9 and dreailing that the contagion would 
ſpread into the Low Country provinces, had fotnted a ſe· 
eret alliance with the '/priaces of Gulſe, and had entered 
into à mutual concert for the protection of the ancient 
— fajth, and the ſuppreflicn- of herefy. He how feat fie 
—__ thoufand men, with ſome fupply of money, to reitfores 
| the catholic party; and the prince of Conde, finding him- 
Rf unequal to ſo great à eontbination, eountenaneed by 


me royal authority, was obliged to difparch the Vidame 


1 Chartres and Briguemant to London, in erder te erave 
dds aliſtages and protection of Elizabeth. Moſt of the 
5 province of Nermandy was poſſeſſed by the hugonots: 
4 LE And Conds offere+ to put Havre de Grace into the hands 
Sehen of of the Englith ; on condition, that, together wick three 


- 


ſhould likewiſe ſend over three thouſand to defend Dieppe 
and Rouen, aid fuld furniſh the IRE. ny 
of a hundred thouſand crowns \, - | 
| East in, befidge-ths' jen) and feet isse 
of ſupporting dhe protests, and oppoſing the. rapid 
|. Progreſs of her enemy the duke of Guiſe, had other 
' _ Motives which engaged her te accepe of this- propoſal. 

| 20th Sept, When the concluded the peace at Cateau-Cambreſis, 
ie had good reaſon to foreſee, that Frames fever Would 
voluntarily fulfit the article, which regarded the reſtitu- 
tion of Calais; and many fubſequent incidents had tended 

ts confirm this fuſpicion. Conſiderable ſums ot money 
r ee ä 
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| quedny cherbfdre; wiſely contluded, that, could the get 
_ poſſeſſion of Havre, a place, which commanded the mouth 
of the Seine, and was of greater importance that Calais, 
the ſhould eaſily conſcrain the French to execute the 
treaty, and ſhould have the glory of teſtoring to the 
m eee e & much the favourite of 
the nation. 5 
Ne r adus W 
than ihe eBriddubes: of this treaty with Elizabeth. Men 
verb naturally let to compare the conduct of Ouiſe who = 
had finally chaſed the Englih from Fridce, and had de- 


had again gratited them an entry into the heurt of the. 
kingdom: The prines Hud the more reafbn to fepent of 
this meaſure, as he teaped not frötn it all the advantage | 
_ Whietr he expected. Thee choufahd Enxlifh itotnedidtely 


of Sir Edwatd Poinings 5 ut the latter place das found 
ſo little capable df defence, that it was immediately 
abandoned *; The ſiege of Rowen was already för med 
by the cathehes, under the comhrriarid of the king of Na- 
varre and the conftable Montmdreney; ad it wits with 
- difficulty that Poinitigs Gould throw a ſhall fein fortemment 
into the place. Though theſe Engliſm trobps believed 
Wien gallantry e, and though the king of Navarte was 
rii6itally wounded: during the ſiege ; the oatholjcs ftill 
cbntinued the dttack of the place, ad carrying it at laſt 
by aſſault, pet the who garfiſen to the fwd. The 
FFF 
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been granted of the lahüs; ä akin bod 20D- 
been encouraged to build and ſettle there, by aſſurances. — 
that Calais ſhould never be reſtored to the Engliſm a. Fhe _ 


4ce6ſs iti it; with the treaſomable politics of Conde who = 


tools polſeltion of Havte and Dieppe, under the cotmmand = 


| ITT abt e oy ira Hans with anothe 


n of three thouſand: Mie n. took. on him. de co. 
1.562. mand of the Place. 4 NY: * 


their rear; and overtaking; them at Dreux, obligec 


rage and conſtancy into evety breaſt, kept then 


Ir was expected, that 8 N 3 gotbed 
with their ſucceſs at Rouen, would immediately have 
formed the ſiege of Havre, which was not as yet in any 


condition of defence; but the- inteſtine diſorders of the 


kingdom ſoon diverted: their attention to another enter- 


prize.” Andelot, ſeconded by the negociations of Eliza- 
| beth, had levied a conſiderable body of proteſtants in Ger- 


many; and having arrived at Orleans, the ſeat of the 


- hugonots” power, he enabled the prince of Condé and 
the admiral to take the field, and oppoſe the 1 : 
their enemies. After threatening Paris during ſine time, 
they took their march towards Normandy, with a view 


of engaging the Engliſh" to act in conjunction with. 
them, and of fortifying themſelves by the farther. aſſiſt- 
ance, which they expected from the zeal and vigour me 
Elizabeth . The catholics, commanded by the con- 
ſtable, and under him hy the duke of Guiſe, followed on 
them 
to give battle. The field was fought with great obſti- 
nacy on both ſules: And the action was diſtinguiſned by 


this ſignal event, that Condé and Montmorency, the 

commanders of the oppoſite armies, remained both of them 
priſoners in the hands of their enemies. The 
ances of victory remained with Guiſe; but the a 


whoſe: fate it ever was to be defeated; and ſtill to- + 
more terrible after his misfortunes, collected the remains 
of the army; and inſpiring his own- unconquerable cou- 
en m in a body, 
and ſubdued fome conſiderable places in Normandy; Eli- 


_ Zabeth, the better to ſupport his cauſe, ſent him a new 


ſupply of an hundred thouſand crowns ; and a 11 
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| has bond for another . 5 ene amount . 94 HER: 


| perſon, who, in caſe of Waben, Was 
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Januaty 12. 


| wok bad noted the queen's exchequer ; and in order A parlia- 
to obtain ſupply, ſhe found | herſelf; under a neceſſity off 


ſummoning à (parliament : An expedient, to which ſhe 


never voluntarily had recourſe. A little before the meet - 


ing of this aſſembly, ſhe had fallen into a dangerous ill- 
neſs, the ſmall-pox- and as her life, during ſome time, 
was deſpaired of, the peoplę became the more ſenſible of 
their perilous ſituation, derived from the uncertainty, 


the crown. The partizans of the queen of Scots, and 


thoſe of the houſe of Suffolk, already divided the nation 


into ſpines pops every one foreſaw, that, though it 
might be e at preſent. to determine the controverſy 
by law, yet, if the throne were vacant, nothing but the 
ſword., would be able to fix a ſucceſſor. The com- 
mons, therefore, zon the opening of the ſeſſion, cold I 
an addreſs to the queen; in which, after enumerating 
attending a broken and doubtful ſucceſſfion, 


1 KR em 5 — which their fathers. had expe- 


rienced from the contending titles of Vork and Lancaſter, 
they entreated the queen to put an end to their apptehen · 
ſions, by chooſing ſome huſband, hom, they promiſed, 


whoever he was, gratefully to receive, and faithfully to 


ſerve, honour, and obey: Or if ſhe had entertained any 
reluctance to the married ſtate, they deſired, that the 
lawful ſucceſſor n be named, or at leaſt appointed by 
act of parliament... They remarked, that, during all the 
reigns which, gry paſſed ſince the conqueſt, the nation 
had never before been ſo unhappy, as not to know the | 


legally 
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CH AP. abe t fill the vatäßt throne. And they obſerved; 
N. that the certain and fixed order, which took place in in- 


PEN. 


| furs profpedt of ſueceRien, would not revive elaims, Which 
mme could never yet be previited on formally to relingaith. 
On the other hand; che title of the howfe of 
_ ſuppotted/by the more zenlbus pröteſtants only; hd it 
was very doubtful; Whether event 4 parliamentary decla- 
warten it its favour would beſtow on it ſuch validity a t6 


'Jo A the French monarchy, was one chief ſource of 


anqulllity, 4s well as of the happineſs, of that 


n 
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1 — — and the was 
ſinſible, that great difficulties would attend every deci- 


ſon- A deglaration in favour of the queen of 'Scots 
waild- fofm-/ a ſettlement perfectly legal; betauſe that 
princeſs. was eemmenly allowed. to poſlth the fight of 


bleed; and the exeluſton given by Henry's will, deriving 


its weight chiefly from an act of parliament, would loſe 
all authofity, whenever the queen and parliament had 


made a neu ſettlement; and reſtered the Scttiſi line to 
tits place in the ſueceſſian. But ſhe dreaded giving en- 
 evuragement-tb the eath6lics, her ſecret enemies, by this 
Acdeeclaration. She was ſenſible that every heir was; iti 

' ſome. degfee, 2 fival j much more one who enjoyed a 
claim for the preſent poſſeſſion of the crown, and who 
dad already advanced, in a very ohen manner, dheſt dan- 
gerdus pretenſions, The great power of Mary, both 


ſtom the favour of the catholic princess, and her eohrige- | 
tions with the houſe of Guile, not to mentisn the force 


and ſituation of Scotland, wis well known #6 Ber; and 


the faw ns ſecurity, that this prificeſs, if fortified by 4 


E was. 


give ſatisfaction to the pesple. The republiean part of 


the conſtitution m ene 


fp Sir Simon D · E/ Icon. 5. ll. + Orig 
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a to eontroul, in any Ates the dess f 1 
tary right; and as the lsgality of Henrys will wis u 
diſputed, though founded on the utmaſt authority which ? 
s parliament could beſtow ; who cookd bs affured; that 
a more recent act would be aeknowledged to have any 
frreacer--foros or validity? In the frequent revolutions, 
which had of Jats taken plave, the right of Blood had Rill 
prevailed over religious prejudices ; and the riation had 
ever ſhewed itſelf diſpoſed rather to change its faith than 
| the ordet of ſucceſſion. Even any ptowſtants declared 
thetnſelves in favour of Mary's Claim of inheritance *; 
againſt i. The Scontiſh princeſs alſa, finding herſelf in- 
jufed in ſo ſenſible a peint, would thenedforth aft as 2 
declared eheniy ; and uniting tegether het foreign and 
domeſtie friends, the pattizans of her preſent title and of 
her eventual ſucceſſion, would: ſoon bring matters to ex- 
tremity agaizeſt the preſent eſtabliſhment. / The q 3 
weighing all theſe inconveniencies,: which were a 0 
urgent, was determinec „ ng 
. „ 
choſe, that the people ſhould run the hazard of contin- 
gent events, than that ſhe herſelf ſhould viſibly endanger 
her throne, by employing expedients, which at beſt, 
would not beſtow entire ſecurity on the nation. She 
gave, therefore, an evaſive anſwer to the applications of 
the commons; and when the houſe, at the end of the 
ſeſſions, . by the mouth of their ſpeaker, farther 
ſitisfaction on, that head, ſhe could not be prevailed. am 
io make her reply more explicite. She only told them, 1 = 
conWary to her declarations in the beginning of her reign, > 4 
that ſhe had fixed no abſolute reſolution againſt marriage ; 
TON n een 
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of the ſucceſſion, were fo great, that! ſhe would be con- 
Sy tented,, for the ſake of her people, to remain ſome time 
3563 jonger in this vale of miſery ; and never ſhould depart 
life with ſatisfaction, till ſhe had laid ſome _ nn 5 
tion for their future ſecurity N e | 
Tus moſt remarkable law paſſed. wis 9 that 2 
which bore the title of Aſſyranze of the queen's royal power 
over all flates.and Jubjefts within her domitions.", By this 
act, the aſſerting twice, by writing, word, or deed, the 
pd. authority, was ſubjected to the penalties of treaſon. 
All perſons in holy orders were bound to take the oath 7 
8 . ſupremacy; as alſs, all who were advanced to any degree, 
3 either in the univerſities or in common law; all ſchool- 
BY maſters, officers in--court, or members of parliament : 
And the penalty of their ſecond refuſal Was treaſon. The 
| Hrſt offence in both caſes; was puniſhed by baniſhment 
and forfeiture. This rigorous ſtatute was not extended 
to any of the degree of a baron; becauſe it was not ſup- 
poſed; that the queen could entertain any doubt with re- 
gard to che fidelity of perſons poſſeſſed of ſuch high dig- 
nity.” The lord Montacute made'vigorous oppoſition to 
the bill; and aſſerted in favour of the catholics, that they 
diſputed not, they preached not; they diſobeyed not the 
queen, they cauſed no trouble, no tumults- among the 
people *. It is, however, probable; that'fome/ ſuſpicions 
of their ſecret conſpiracies had made the queen and par- 
liament enereaſe their rigour againſt them; though * 
alſo more than probable, chat ge Ty were een in the 
nature of he 1 eee ee . tlie 900 
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intention Ao the Gundrefs of their N er 
paſſed : a law againſt fond? and fantaſtical prophecies, which | 
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. | the people into rebellion + 2 

| ee das at the ſame time they enacted a ſtatute, « 
which was moſt likely to increaſe” theſe and ſuch like ſu- 
perſtitions: It was levelled againſt conjurations, enchant- 
ments, and witchcraft 7, Witchcraft and hereſy are two 
crimes, which commonly encreaſe by puniſhment, and 
never are ſo effectually ſuppreſſed as by being totally ne- 
glected. After the parliament had granted the queen a 
| ſupply of one "ſubſidy and two. fifteenths, the ſeſſion was 

finiſhed * by a prorogation. The convocation likewiſe 
0 voted the queen winery yd ey aan in a ee 
N n in three years. 
WHILE the Engliſh oth: PR cheſs ade 


| 4 againſt each other, in parliamentary votes and debates, 


2nch u factions, enflamed to the higheſt degree of 


1 animoſity, continued that cruel war, which their intem- 


perate zcal, actuated by the ambition of their leaders, 
had kindled in the kingdom. The admiral was fucceſs- 
ful in reducing the towns of Normandy, which held for 
b the king; but he frequently complained, that the nu- 
merous garriſon of Havre remained totally unactive, and 
was not employed in any military operation againſt the 
common enemy. The queen, in taking poſſeſſion of 
lin won had publiſhed a manifeſto”, in which ſhe pre- 
tended; that her concern for the intereſts of the French 
1 king had engaged her in that meaſure, and that her ſole 
intention was - to oppoſe her enemies of the houſe of 
Guiſe, ho held their prince in captivity, and employed 
his power to the deſtruction of his beſt and moſt faithful 
ſubjects. It was Chiefy her deſire to preſerve appear- 
andes, Joined to e great frugality of her temper, which 
made her, at this critical juncture, keep her ſoldiers in 


garriſon, and reſtrain them-Lromcomminning;ſurtper ho- 
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A es ss . ws The duke of Guiſe, mean+ A 


ie, was aiming a mortal blow at the power of the 


— hugonots ; and hed commenced the ſiege af Orleans, af 


Which Andelot- was governor, and where the conſtable 
was detgined priſoner, . He had the proſpect of ſpeedy 
ſucceſs in this undertaking ;- when he was aflafinated by 
Poltret, 8 young gentleman, whoſe zeal, inſtigated (as 
it is pretended, though without any certain foundation) 
by the admiral and Beaa, à ſameus preacher, led him to 
attempt that criminal enterprise. The death of this 
gallant prives was 8 ſenſible” Joſt to the eathelie party; 
and though the cardinal of Lorraine, his brother, fil] 
ſup ported the intereſts of the family, the danger of their 
| progreſs appeared net fo imminent either to Elizabeth or 
ts the French prateſtants. The union, therefore, be- 
_ tween thaſe allies, which had been cemented” by their 


dommon fears, began thenesferth to be leſk intimate; 


| liſhed; Oonde was! reinſtated. in his offices and 


and the laaders of the hugonots were perfuaded ta hearken 
ta terms of a ſtparate acedmmogation, Conde and 
 Montmoreney held conferences fur ſettling the peace; 
and as they were bath af them impatient to relieve them- 
| ſelves from captivity, they ſoon” came te an agreement 
wich regard tu the conditions. The character af the 
Aucen-regent, whoſe ends were always violent, but who 
- endeavoured, by ſubtilty and policy, rather than force, 
to attain them, led her to embrace any plauſible terms; 
and in ſpite of tho proteſtations of the admiral; whoſe mu- 
gacity could cafily diſcover the "treachery of the our, 
FF 
parties. A toleration, under ſome roſtt I ions, was ahοenů 
granted to the proteſtante; a general amneſiy was pub- 
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Conde it hag been ſtipulated d, that neither party ſhould 
_ conclude. peace. without the canſeot of the ether; but 
_ this article was at preſent but little regarded by the lead> = 
which ſhe had e them, ſhould Fg . Fine by 


che king of France, and that Calais, an the expirgtion of | 


the term, ſhould: be reſtared to her. But ſhe: difdained 
to accept. of theſe canditions ; and thinking the paſſeſſion 


_ of Havze a much better pledge for obtaining her purpoſe, 


ſhe fant: Warwie orders to prepare himſelf againſt an 
— PART eee een , b 4 


nach. 


— of Warwiew e 4a en af | 
fxchouland men, beſide ſeven hundred pionięrs, had no 
ſooner got poſſeſſion of Harn dum da meg n 
means fox hutzing it in à poſture of defen 
expelling the French from the town, eee | 
ſoldiers ta make the moſt deſperate defence againſt the 
enemy. Tank commanded — 
the gamg ; een — of Conde Jained the king's 
ſorcos, and gave countenance to this enterprize ; the ad- 


mital and: Andelot alone, : anxious ſtill ta preſerve the 


friendſhip of Elizabeth, kept at à diſtance, and prudently - 
refuſed to Jain W ene euren tg 


N their allies. * * 244 


ny" eee, 


FROM the EF" diſpoſitions 5 
ſides, it was expected, rhas the fiege would be attended 
with Er memorable es. 20: did Faves wake . 
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; keene at firſt ee The plague e wry the 
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. Englidh diere: an being encreaſed by their fatigue 


2d April, 


and bad diet for they were but ill ſupplied wih provi- 
Lone ) it made ſuch ravages, nes a hundred 
wen a- day died of it, and n 
teen hundred in a con- tion to de duty. The French, 
meeting with ſuch feeble reſiſtance, carried on their at- 
22 and having made two breaches, each 
of them ſixty feet wide, they prepared for a | general 
aſſault, which muſt e terminated in the ſlaughter of 
the whole garriſon . 'Warwic, © who had frequently 
warned the Enpliſh ei 6 dhe Sxnginy/ and Whebal | 


5 . fapply of men and proviſions, found 
=» Himſelf obliged to capitulate, and to 


ntent himſelf with 


the liberty -of withdrawing his garriſon. 

were no ſooner ſigned, than lord eee the admiral, 
Who had been ae by contrary winds, appeared off 
the harbour with a force of three thouſand men; 
ow found the place furreridered to the enemy. To en- 
creaſe the misfortune, the infected army brought the 
plague with aces i England, en 
nem Leere the city of 0 Abo 
iy \ ELizanern, whoſe what Vigo and foreſight 
zeared in this tranſaction, was Meds entre m 


| ure; in order to prepare meaſures ber W extermi 
of che hugonots, ſhe readily hearkened to by mints 
terms of accommodation with England d. It was agreed, 
that che hoſtages, which the French had pr the 
babah: FFF 5 


4, Forbes, vol, bart: 7 1 e Ibid. 2480, 438. _ 
EE Ibid. p. 498. 5 * See note -(F] at the 1 of is volume. 
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dien 2 and thr both des ſhould retain all their cli, CHA . 
and pretenſions 


TE e with eee moe tin | 


condial friendſhip. ſeenied to have been cemented POSH coo 


Elizabeth and Mary. Theſe. er made profeſſion 
af the moſt entire affection; wrote amicable letters every 
week to each other; and had adopted, in all appearance; 
the ſentiments as well as ſtyle of ſiſters. Elizabeth pu- 
niſhed one Hales, who had publiſhed a book againſſ 
. eee and as the lord keeper Bacon was thought 
ncouraged Hales in this undertaking, he fell 
and it was with ſome difficulty be 
was able to give her ſatisfaction; and recover her favour k. 
Phe tuo queens had agreed in the foregoing ſummer to 
am interirws at Vork ; in order to remove all diſſiculties 
with regard to. Mary's ratification of the treaty of Edin- 

1 and to conſider of the proper method for ſettling 
_ fucbeſfion” of England: But as Elizabeth carefully 
ing on this delicate ſubject, ſhe employed a 


wars in France, which, ſhe faid, Woule 
detain her in London; and ſhe delayed till next year the IH 


intended interview; It is alſo probable, that. N wel. 
acquainted wic the beauty and addreſs and-accompliſhs ” = 
ments of Mary, the did not — — 
with regard to thuſe exterior qualities, in which ſhe was 


eclipſed by her rival; and was unwilling, that a prin- 


and affectioms of the Engliſhy ſhould have a farther op- 
portunity of encrealing the” nurmbet of her 313 
Marr ale onn with the 11. | 


ver. v. 


= 8 
8 8 3 
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C HA 3 ho regarded them as hats ts. 
by val enemies, and was well acquainted with their dangerous: 
character and ambitious projects. They had made offer 
N of their niece to Don Carlos, Philip's ſon; to the king | 


I x63. 


2 Ul ry. 
leſt Mary ſhould form any powerful foreign alliance, 
| which might tempt her to revive her pretenſions to the 


of the former treaty of marriage o. Sheiklwaps:told the- 
queen of Scots, that nothing would fatisfy her but her 


b two kingdoms; and ſhe offered on this condition to have 
her title examined, ——— 
crown v. After e the matter in theſe 


en hom ſhe deſired that l ten, ſhou 


p. 267, 1 „ Melvil, p ** 
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of Sweden, the king of Navarre, the archduke Charles, 
the duke of Ferrara, the Cardinal of Bourbon, who nad 
only taken deacon's orders, from which he might eaſily d 
be fred by a diſpenſation z at and they were ready to marry 
her to any one, who could firengthen their intereſts,” or 


give inquietude and diſturbance to Elizabeth a. Eliza- 


beth on her part was equally vigilant to Prevent the e- 
ecution of their ſchemes, and was particul: 1 


crown, and to invade the kingdom on the fide where it 
was weakeſt and lay moſt: expoſed n. As ſſie believed, 
that the marriage with the archduke Charles was the one 
moſt likely to have place, ſhe uſed every (expedient to 
prevent it; and beſides remonſtrating againſt it t Mary 
herſelf, ſhe endeavoured to draw off the archduke from 
that purſuit, by giving him ſome hopes of i ſucceſs in his 
pretenſions to herſelf, and by inviting him to a . 


eſpouſing ſome Engliſh nobleman, who would remove all 
grounds of jealouſy,” and cement the union between the 


terms during a twelyemonth, ſhe at laſt named lord Ro- 
bert Dudley, now ante carl of Leiceſter,.as the perſon- 


1 * * % fall. 1 85 ef 4 * 
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nt b of Leiceſter, the great and powerful favour- ©, H AP. | 


8 


its of Elizabeth, poſſeſſed all thoſe exterior qualities, 2 


which are naturally alluring to the fair ſex; a handſome 
perſon, a polite. addreſs, an inſinuating behaviour; and 


1563. 


by means of theſe accompliſhments, he had been able to 


blind even the penetration of Ellzabeth, and conceal 
from her the great defects, or rather odious vices, which 


attended his character. He was proud, inſolent, inte- 


reſted, ambitious; without honour, without generoſity; 


without humanity; and attoned not for theſe bad quali- 


ties, by ſuch abilities or courage, as could fit him for 
that high truſt and confidence, with which ſhe always | 
honoured him. Her conſtant and declared attachment 


to him had naturally emboldened him to aſpire to her 


bed; and in order to make way for theſe nuptials, he 
was univerſally believed to have murdered, in a barbarous 
manner, his wife, the heireſs of one Robeſart. The 
propoſal of eſpouſing Mary was by no means agreeable to 
him; and he always aſcribed it to the contrivance of Ce- 
cil, his enemy; who intended by that artifice to make 
him loſe the friendſhip of Mary from the temerity of his 
pretenſions, and that of Elizabeth from jealouſy of his 
attachments to another woman 2. The queen herſelf had 
not any ſerious intention of effecting this marriage; but 


as ſhe Was deſirous, that the queen of Scots ſhould never 


have any huſband, ſhe named a man, who, ſhe believed, 
was not likely to be accepted; and ſhe hoped; by that 
means, to gain time, and elude the project of any other 
alliance. The earl of Leiceſter was too great a favour- 
ite to be parted with; and when Mary, allured by the 
proſpect of being declared ſucceſſor to the crown, ſeemed 
at laſt to hearken to Elizabeth's propofal, this princeſa 
receded from Her offers, and Wr the OY: We 
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_ taining topies of converſation 
character of Elizabeth; and. ſhould endeaygur, by band 
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OLED ſhe had formerly thrown. out to her rival r. This dupli- 
dirty of conduct, joined to ſome appearance of an impe- 
or" rious ſuperiority, aſſumed. by her, had drawn à peeviſh 
letter from Mary; and: the ſeemingly amicable corre- 
ſpondence between the two queens was, during ſome 
ume, interrupted. In order to make up this 
mauyeen of Scots diſpatche 
vho e es arti egotia 


hed Sir James Melvil to London; 
a. dee of Ab 0 


" Merkn yas an done W 2 man. — addreſs 


and; converſation; and it was recommended to him by 
bis miſtreſs, that, beſides grave reaſonings concerning 


politics and Rate-affairs, he ſhould introduce; more enter: 
ion, ſuitable to the ſprightly 


means to inſinuate himſelf into 


ceeded fo well, that he threw t are — 


off her guard. *, and made her diſcover the bottom of her 
heart, full of all thoſe levities and ſollies and ideas of ri · 


valſhip, which poſſeſs the youngeſt and moſt frivalous of 
her ſex. He talked to her of his travela, and forgot not 
to mention the different dreſſes of the ladies in diſſerent 


5 


ies, and the particular advantages of each, in ſet · 


ting Ds beauties of the ſhape and perſon. The queen 
faid, that ſhe had dreſſes: of all countries; and ſhe took 


eare thenceforth to meet the-ambaſladar. every day appa- 


relled in a different habit: Sometimes ſhe was dreſſed in 


the Engliſh garb, ſometimes in the French, ſometimes in 


the Italian; and ſhe aſked him, which of them became 
her moſt? He anſwered, the Italian ; a reply, that, he 


knew, would be agreeable to her, becauſe that mode 


thowed to advantage her flowing locks, which, here. 


marked, though they were more red, than vel 


My © Keith, p 26g, 270. Appendix, p. * e vol, i i. Þ. TY 
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pied to be ths feſt in the world,” Ste defivel ts know © 
of him what was reputed the beſt” colour of hair: She 
aſked whether his queen or ſhe had the fineſt hair: She 
5 even enquired which of them he eſteemed the faireft per- 


fon: A very delicate queſtion, and which be prudently 
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cluded, by frying that her majeſty. was the faireſt perſon 


in England, and his miſtreſs in Scotland. She next de- 


manded which of them was talleſt : He replied, his 


queen: Then is the too tall, ſaid Elizabeth: For I my- 
felf am of a juſt ſtature, Having learned from him, that 
his miſtreſs ſometimes recreated herſelf by playing on the 
harpficord; an inſtrument on which ſhe herſelf excelled; 


ſhe gave orders to lord Hunſdon, that he ſhould lead the 


ambaſſador, as it were caſually, into an apartment, 


where he might hear her perform; and when Melvil, as 


| if raviſhed with the harmony, broke into the queen's 
apartment, ſhe pretended to be diſpleaſed with his intru- 


ſion; but ſtill took care to aſk him whether he thought 


Mary or her the beft performer on that inſtrument . 


From the whole of her behaviour, Melvil thought he = 


might, on his return, aſſure his miſtreſs, that ſhe had no 
reaſon ever to expect any cordial friendſhip from Eliza- 
beth, and that all her 1 do, "on OE RE 


_ falſchood and difflmulationn " 


AFTER two years had been tha þ in eulen . RY | 


 fices e, Mary's ſubjects and counſellors, and probably 
herſelf, began to think it full time, that ſome marriage 
were concluded, and lord Darnley, ſon of the earl w 


Lenox, was the perſon, in whom moſt men's opinions 


n oc 


and withes centered. He was Mary's couſin-german, by . = 
the lady Margaret Douglas, niece to Harry VIII. and © 


daughter of the earl of Angus, by Margaret, queen ——=_ 
Scotland. He had been born and educated in England. 


wha the earl of Lenox had conſtantly N fince he 


T# Y 
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bad ters ditithed by the provallitik power of the beast of 


= th e Hamilton: And as Darnley was now in his twentieth year, 
2565» and was a very comely perſon, tall and delicately ſhaped, 


it was hoped, that he might ſoon render himſelf agree - 


able to the queen of Scots, He was alſo by his father a 


branch of the ſame family with herſelf; and-would, in 


| eſpouling her, preſerve the royal dignity in the houſe of 


Stuart: He was, after her, next heir to the crown of 
England; and thoſe who pretended to exclude her on ac- 
count of her being a foreigner, had endeavoured to re- 

commend his title, and give it the preference. It ſeemed 
no inconſiderable advantage, that ſhe could, by marrying 
him, unite both their claims; and as he was by birth an 
Engliſhman, and could not, by his power or alliances, 
give any ground of ſuſpicion to Elizabeth, it was hoped, 
that the propoſal of this marriage would not be $5096 0 

UNE to that jealous princeſs. | 

_ ©, ELIZABETH was well informed of theſe i intentions · y 

and was ſecretly not diſpleaſed with the projected mar- 
riage between Darnley and the queen of Scots“. She 
would rather have wiſhed, that Mary had continued for 
ever in a ſingle life : But finding little probability of ren- 
dering this ſcheme effectual, ſhe was ſatisfied with a 
choice, which freed her at once from the dread of a fo- 
reign alliance, and from the neceſſity of parting with 


| Leiceſter, her favourite. In order to pave the way to 


| Darnley's marriage, ſhe ſecretly deſired Mary to invite 
Lenox into Scotland, to reverſe his attainder, and to re- 
ſtore him to his honours and fortune T. And when her 
requeſt was complied with, ſhe took care, in order to 
| preſerve the friendſhip of the Hamiltons and her other 
partizans in Scotland, to blame openly. this conduct of 
Ne” ial chat 8 ay * for n 
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K de | apace, de gave that nobleman per- ggg 
_ miſſion, a firſt application, to follow his father into 


Scotland: But no ſooner did ſhe learn, that the queen of yo.” 


Scots was taken with his. figure and perſon, and that all 
meaſures were fixed for eſpouſing him, than the exclaim- 
ed againſt the marriage; ſent Throgmorton to order Eo 
Darnley immediately, upon his allegiance, to return to 
England; threw the counteſs of Lenox and her ſecond 
{on into the Tower, where they ſufferc 


finement; ſeized all Lenox's Engliſheſftate ; and, though 


it was impoſſible for her to. aſſign one ſingle reaſon for 
her diſpleaſure *, ſhe menaced, and. proteſted, and com- 28th Joly. | 


plained, as if ſhe had ſuffered the ol TR OR in 
the world. 


TE politics of Elizabeth, e judicious;. were 
uſually: full of duplicity and artifice: but never more ſo 
than in her tranſactions with the queen of Scots, where 

there entered ſo many little paſſions and narrow jealouſies, 


that ſhe durſt not avow to the world the reaſons of her 


conduct, ſcarcely: to her miniſters, and ſcarcely even ts 
herſelf. But beſides a womaniſn rivalſhip and envy againſt 


the marriage of this princeſs, ſhe had fome motives of in- 


tereſt for feigning a diſpleaſure. on the preſent occaſion. 
It ſerved her as a pretence for refuſing to acknowledge 
Mary's title to the ſucceſſion of England; a point to 


which ſhe was determined never to conſent. And it was 


uſeful to her for a purpoſe, till more unfriendly and dan- 


gerous, for encouraging the diſcontents and N of 
1 the Scottiſh nobility and eceleſiaſtic s. 


| NoTHING can be more unhappy for a people FEE to 
a bs governed by a ſovereign, attached to a religion dif- 5 


ferent from the eſtabliſhed ; and it is ſearcely poſſible, 


4 Kei, 5 1 . na, b. 299. 


A rigorous con- _ - 


that ane „ can e in "ſuch a RO, 
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0 on AP. 1 ſubjects. Marys 
2 : = conduct had been hitherto, in every roſpert,. — 
68. Gjonable, and even laudable; yet had ſhe not made ſuch 
=. progreſs in acquiring popularity, as might have been ex- 
peed from her : gracious: deportment and agreeable ac- 
eompliſhments. Suſpicions every moment prevailed on 
account of her attachment to the catholic faith, and 
eſpecially to her uncles, the open and avowed promoters 
ol the ſcheme for exterminating the profeſſors of the Te; 
formed religion throughout all Europe. She ſtill re- 
we fuſed. to ratify the acts of. parliament which had eſta - 
bDeliſbed the reformation; ſhe made attempts for reſtoring. 
LE to the catholic biſhops ſome. part of their civil juriſdic+ 
IF tion ©; and ſhe wrote a letter to the council of 'F rents 
in which, beſides profeſling her attachment to the catholic 
faith, ſhe took notice of her title to ſucceed to the crown of 
England, and expreſſed her hopes of being able, in ſome 
period, to bring back all her dominions to the boſom of 
153 the church“. The zealots among the proteitants were 
Ws not wanting, in their turn, to exerciſe their inſolence 
RT her, which tended fill more to alienate her rem 
3 their faith. A law was enacted, making it capital, on 
1 the very firſt offence, to ſay. maſs any where, except in 
bdſuke queen's Chapel e; and it was with great difficulty 
that even this ſmall indulgence wWas granted her; 
The general aſſembly importuned her anew to change 
her religion; to renounce the blaſphemous idolatry of 
the maſs, with the tyranny of the Roman Antichriſt; 
and to embrace the true religion of Chriſt Jeſus . yy | 
the. anſwered with temper, that ſhe was, not yet con- 
vinced of the falſehood of her religion or the impiety of 
the maſs; and that her apoſtacy would, loſe her the 
£ friendſhip of her allies on the continent; they replied, 
e Spotſwood, p. 19% 4 Father paul, Wy -- - e Keith 
7. 366. 9 Mee. e „r. „ I | 
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"> „ Ann be that their religion was undoubtedly the 0 8 A. 
| ich had been revealed by Jeſus Chriſt, ' Wied 
| had been preached by the apoſtles,” and which had been 2565. 
raced by the faithful in the primitive ages 5 that nei- 
ther the religion of Turks, Jews; nor Papiſts was built 
on ſo ſolid a foundation as 'theits ; that they alone, of 
all the various fpecies of rehglonifh, ſpread over the 
face of the earth, were ſo happy as to be poſſeſſed of the 
truth; that theſe who hear, or rather who gaze on the 
maſs, allow ſucrilege, pronounee blaſphemy, and com- 
mit molt abominable idolatry; and that the friendfhip of 
the King of Kings was preferable to 477 the SEEN: 
cies and alliances in the world 6. Haun een 
Tut marriage of the queen of Scots Wind Buddel a afreſh . Thee 
the zeal of the reformers, becauſe the famfiy of Lenox of 
was believed to adhere to the catholic füith; arid though — | 
Darnley, who now bore the name of king Henry, went iy. 
often to the eſtabliſned church, he could not, by this 
exterior oomplianee, gain the confidence and regard * 
the eccleſiaſtics, ' They rather Haid hold” of this oppor- 
tunity to inſult him to his face; and Knox ſerapted not 
to tell him from the pulpit; chat God, for puniffiment =. 
the offences and ingratitude of the people, was wont to - 
commit the rule over them to boys and women * The 
populace of Edinburgh, inſtigated by ſuek doctrines, be- 
gan to meet and to aſſociate themſelves againſt the go- 
vernment i. But what threatened with more immediate 
1 — re ere eee en ban „ 
—— Chat e difpleaſed with l 
N and ſtill more with the aggrandizetnenit of 
the family of Lenox, his hereditary enemies; and enter= 
tained fears leſt, his eventual ſucceffion to: the "crown of 
Sorin ſhould: be et . h . 8 
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SE ae wer advanced ſome pre teni10 ; to it. The carl of 
= 8 Murray bound his credit at court much diminiſhed. by 
=. be * the intereſt of Lenox, and his ſon; and began to appre- 
=: hend the revocation of ſome conſiderable grants, which 
be had, obtained from Mary's bounty. The earls of 
Argyle, Rothes, and Glencairne, the lords Boyde and 
Ochiltry, Kirkaldy of Grange, Pittarow, were inſti- 
gated by like motives ; and as theſe were the. perſons 
wo had moſt; zealouſly promoted the, reformation, they - 
were diſguſted . to find, that the queen's favour was en- 
ttirely ingroſſed by a new cabal, the earls. of Bothwel, 
Athole, Sutherland, and Huntley; men who were 
eſteemed either lukewarm in religious controverſy, or 
inclined to the catholic party. The ſame ground of 
Aliſcontent, which, in other courts, is the ſource. of in- 
trigue, faction, and oppoſition, commonly produced in 
Scotland, either projects of aſſaſſination, or of rebellion; 
and beſides mutual accuſations of the former kind, which 
it is difficult to clear up *, the malcontent lords, as ſoon 
2s they ſaw the queen's marriage entirely. reſolyed--on, 
entered into a-.confederacy for taking arms againſt their 
wy ſovereign. They met at Stirling; pretended an anxious 
concern for the ſecurity of religion; framed engage 
ments for mutual defence; and made — 
|  zabeth, for aſſiſtance and protection . T princeſs, 
_. after publiſhing the expreſſions: of her diſpl ure againſt 
the marriage, had ſecretly ordered her ambaſſadors Ran- 
deolf and Throgmorton, to give in her name ſome pro- 
miſes of ſupport to the malcontents; and had even ſent 
them a Aupply. of ten thouſand. ns nn, 8 
. to begin an inſurrection v. 
Mary was no ſooner. informed of che 3 
5 Stirling, and the movements of the lords, than ſhe ſum- 
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moned them to appear at court, in order to anſyver for NR. 
their conduct; and having levied ſome forces to execute 
_ the laws, the obliged the rebels to leave the low countries, 345. 
and take ſhelter in Argyleſhire. That ſhe might more 
effectually cut off their reſources, ſhe proceeded. with the 
king to Glaſgow, and forced them from their retreat - „ 
They appeared at Paiſly in the e eee with — 9 
about a thouſand horſe; and paſſing the queen's army, | 
proceeded to Hamilton, and thence to Edinburgh, which 
they entered without reſiſtance. They expected great 
reinforcements in this place, from the efforts of Knox 
and the ſeditious preachers; and they beat their drums, 
deſiring all men to enliſt, and receive wages for the do- 
fence of God's glory ". But the nation was in no diſ- 
poſition for rebellion : Mary was eſteemed and beloved: 
Her marriage was not generally diſagreeable to the peo- 
ple: And the intereſted views of the malcontent lords 
were fo well known, that their pretence of zeal for re- 
ligion had little influence even on the ignorant popu- 
lace . The king and queen advanced to Edinburgh at 
the head of their army: The rebels were obliged to re- 
tire into the ſouth ; and being purſued by a force which 
now amounted to eighteen thouſand men v, they found * 
' themſelves under a neceſſity of abandoning their Ts 
5 and of taking ſhelter in England. 


ELIZABETH, when ſhe found the event ſo much to FR : 


_ appoint. her expectations, thought proper to diſavow all 
connections with the Scottiſh malcontents, and to declare 
every where, that ſhe had never given them any encou- | 
ragement, nor any promiſe of countenance or aſſiſtance. 
She even carried farther her diſſimulation and hypocriſy. 


— — — . —_ 
Work nie So — 23 


t | Murray had come to London, with the abbot of Kil- 
5 | winning, agent for Chatelrault ; and ſhe ſeduced them, 
bs 3 by ſecret aſſurances of protection, to Oy before the 
. ® Kaax, p, 157. e 3e, 1% ms p. 385. 
d | | anbaladers 


His TOR 6E FNEIANPD. 
UE, l F. ambaſfadors of France and Spain, that ſhe had nowiſe | 


1 ; | yes contributed: to their inſurrection. No ſooner had the ex- 
dec.orted this confeflion from them, than the chaſed them from 


her preſence, called them unworthy traitors, declared 
that their deteſtable rebellion was of bad example to alt 
princes, and aſſured them, that, as ſhe had hitherto glven 
them no encouragement, {6 ſhould they never thence- 
forth receive from her any afliftance or protection 4. 
Throgmorton alone, whoſe honour was equal to his 
abilities, could not be prevailed on to conceal the part, 
which he had acted in the enterpriſe of the Scottiſh re- 
bels; and being well appriſed of the uſual character ae 
conduct of Elizabeth, he had had the precaution to 
tain an order of council to authorize the engagemen 


| nts 
| which he had been obliged to take with them 
| Fut baniſhed lords, finding themſelves * Toe 
treated by Elizabeth, had recourſe to the clemency of 
their own ſovereign ; and after forme ſolicitation arid fome 
profeſſions of fincere repentance, the dukte of Chatefrault 
obtained his pardon, on condition that he ſhould retire 
into France. Mary was more implacable againft the 

_ ungrateful earl of Murray and the other confederates, on 
whom ſhe'threw the chief blame of the enterprize ; but 
as ſhe was continually plied with applications from their 
friends, and as ſome of her moſt judicious partizans in 
England thought, that nothing would more promote her 
intereſts in that kingdom, than the gentle treatment of 
men fo celebrated for their zeal againſt the catholic reli- 
gion; the agreed to give way to her natural temper, 
which inclined not to ſeverity, and ſhe ſeemed deter- 
mined to reſtore them to favour . In this interval, 

| Rambou et arrived as ambaſſador fem France, and 
530 brought her adyice from her uncle, the cardinal of Lor. | 
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raine, , to PAR opinion. Wat 8 de- ©; 


ference, by no means to pardon. theſe proteſtant Erdem, toms 
who bad been engaged i in a rebellion againſt her. „ 


Tus two religions, in France, as well ag e ga bn . 
parts of Europe, Ware. her. irritated than tired with 


W e eee admiral Coligui, was 


intended only to lull them aſleep, and prepare the way 


gent made a pretence of travelling through the kingdom, 


in order to viſit the provinces, and correct all tha abuſes 


ſome: conferences on the frontiers with the duke of Lor- 


raine and the duke of Savoy, ſhe came to Bayonne, 
where ſhe was met by her daughter, the queen of Spain, 


and the duke of Alva. Nothing appeared in the cun- 
greſs of theſe two ſplendid courts, but gaiety, feſtivity, 
| lone, and joy; but amidſt theſe ſmiling appearances were 
ſecretly fabricated. ſchemes the moſt bloody, and the moſt 
deſtructiye ta the repoſe of mankind, that had ever been 
thought of in eny age or nation. No leſs. than a total 


and unixexſal extermination, of the proteſtants by fire and. 
ſword was concerted by Philip and Catheri, 
and Alva, agreeably to his fierce and — en 
tion, adyiſed the qu nt to commence the execu- 
tion of this project, by the is 


leaders of the hugonots . But. that princeſs, though, 5 
equally hardened againſt every humane ſentiment, would 


not forego. this opportunity of diſplaying her wit and re- 


fimed politics ; and ſne propoſed, rather by treachery and 
diſſimulation, which ſhe called addreſs, to lead the pro- 


teſtants into the ſnare, and never to draw the ſword, till 


they were totally diſabled from reſiſtance. The cardinal = 


of Te whole character bore a ee e to 
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a Pan of Alva, war's (chicFaithor of eis darkazous 
d Cation againſt the reformers; and having connect 7 
_ 2565. hopes of ſucceſs with the aggrandizement of his hh” 
—_ e the queen of Scots, he took care, that her meaſures 
we — ſhould correſpond: to thoſe violent counſels; which were 
D embraced by the other catholic princes. eee 
of this ſcheme, he turned her from the road of clemency, 
xꝛg66. folve on the total ruin of the baniſhed lords *. - A par- 
= liament'was ſummoned to meet at Edinburgh for attaint- 
_ againſt-them, It was by a ſudden and violent inci- 
dent, which, in the iſſue; brought on the ruin of 
1 eee 1 ——_ e hn W e ooh 
the la. * 
eee of the queen of Scots with lord Darn- 
ene natural, and ſo inviting in all its circum- 
ſtances, that it had been precipitately agreed to by that 
princeſs and her council; and while ſhe was allured by 
his youth, and beauty, and exterior accompliſhments, 
3 | ſhe had at firſt overlooked the qualities of his mind, 
SS which nowiſe correſponded to the excellence of his out- 
1 ward figure. Violent, yet variable in his enterprizes; 
inſolent, yet credulous and eaſily governed by flatterers; 
he was devoid of all gratitude, becauſe he thought no 
favours equal to his merit; and being addicted to low 
pleaſures, he was equally incapable of all true ſentiments 
of love and tenderneſs x. The queen of Scots, in the 
firſt effuſions of her fondnefs, had taken a pleaſure in ex- 
alting him beyond meaſure: She had granted him the 
title of king; ſhe had joined his name with her o.]n 
in all public ads; * intended to have EE: . 
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parliament a eee d eee box ——— 
8 to remark his weakneſs and vices; 2. 
| began to ſee the danger of her profuſe liberality, and was 2566- 
ed- forth to proceed with more reſerve in the 
truſt} Wich e bould confer upon him. His reſent- 
5 2 -againſt this prudent conduct ſerved but the more 
to enereaſe her diſguſt; and the young prince, enraged | 
at her imagined neglects, pointed his vengeance" againſt 
every one whom he eſteemed the cauſe” ow ere ee wi. | 
7 hen HON and behaviour. 

Tuns was in the court, one David Rizais; hs _ Morder of . 
ef laimcobdaſant a very extraordinary degree of confi-Rizzio. 
dence and*fayour with the queen of Scots. He was a 

Piedmonteſe, of mean birth, ſon of a teacher of muſic, 
himſelf a muſician; and finding it difficult to ſubſiſt by 
his art in his own country, he had followed into Scot- 
land an ambaſſador, whom the duke of Savoy ſent thi- 
ther to pay his compliments to Mary, ſome time after her 
firſt arrival. He poſſeſſed a good ear, and a tolerable 
voice; and as that princeſs found him uſeful to complete 
her band of muſic, ſhe retained him in her ſervice after 

the departure of his maſter; Her ſecretary for French - 
diſpatches having, ſome time after, incurred her diſplea- - 
ſure, ſue promoted Rizzio to that office, which gave him 
frequent opportunities of approaching her perſon, and in- 

 finuating himſelf into her favour. He was ſhrewd and _ 
ſenſible, as well as aſpiring, much beyond his rank and 
education; and he made ſo good uſe of the acceſs which 
fortune had procured him, that he was ſoon regarded as 

i the chief conſident and even miniſter. of the queen. He 

was conſulted on all occaſions ; no favours could be ob- 

| | tained but by his interceſſion; all ſuitors were obliged to 

1 gain him by preſents and flattery ; and the man, inſolent 

4 | from his new exaltation, as well as rapacious in his ac- 

duiſitions, ſoon drew on himſelf the hatred of the nobi- 
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„ 222 Policy and: of the whole kingdom v. He had at firſt em- 
| — yed his credit to promote Darnley's marriage; and 2 
. fim friendſhip ſermed ta be eſtabliſhed between them : 
But on the ſubſequent change of the queen's ſentiments, 
it was eaſy for Henry's friends to perſuade him, that Riz- 
zio was, the real author of her indiſfærence, and even to 
© Youre in bis mind jealaußes of a more dangerous nature. 
The favonzite was of a diſagteeable figure, but was not 
paſt his youth - and thougly the opinion of his eriminal 
5 correſpondence with Mary might ſeem of itſelf unreaſon- 
2 1 nes if not abſurd, a ſuſpicious huſpand could find no 
> | other means of accounting for that laviſh and imprullen 
| Findneſe, with which the honoured: — 
ſterity of the eceleſiaſtiea, ha could admit uf no free- 
dams, contributed to ſpread this opinion among the peo- 
ple; and as Rizzio was univerſally believed: to be à pen- 
ſionary of the pope, and to be deeply engaged in all 
- ſchemes againſt the prdteſtants, any ſtory, to his and 
Mary's diſadyantage, mexived an analy edel among the 
eslots of that communion. h en Hus i 
Bito, he — bus nterals wich the Ra- 
; n bete, was the declared Hy the baniſhed 
lords ; and by promoting the | 
them, he bad expoſed himſelf to eee theit 
numerous friends and- retainers\” A scheme was' alſo 
| thought to be formed for revoking ſome exorl _”_ T 
made during the queen's minority; and even the 
bo had ſeized the eccleſiaſtical benefices, began . dk 
themſelves leſs ſecure in the poſſeſſon of them The 
earl of Morton, chancellor, was affected by all theſe con- 
ſiderations, and ſtill more by a rumour ſpread abrbnd, mat 
1215 e e Niaaio eee 2 pm 
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| ia to. beſtow. that dignity on. a mean and) upſtar N 
reign 5 85 of the laws and language of the coun Coe 
—— . 80 indiſcreet Rad this princeſs been in her kinds 2566, 
neſs to, Rizzio,. that even that; ſtrange report met-with 
credit, and proved a great means of accelerating the ruin 
of the favourite. Morton, inſinuating himſelf into Hen- 
ry's confidencez, employed. all: his art to inſlame the diſ- 
content and jealouſy of that prince; and he perſuaded 
him, that the only 1 ans of freeing himſelf from the in 
dignities under which he laboured was to bring the baſe 
ſtranger to that fate, which he had ſo well merited; and 
which was ſo paſſionately deſired by the whole nation. 
George Douglas, natural brother to the counteſs of Le- 
nox, concurred in the ſame advice; and the lords Ruth- 
ven and Lindeſey, being conſulted, offered their aſſiſtance 
in the enterprize; nor was even the earl of Lenox; the 
King's father, averſe to the deſign ©, But as theſe con- 
ſpirators were well aequainted with Henry's levity, theß 
engaged him to ſign a paper, in which he avowed the 
undertaking, and promiſed to protect them againft every 
conſequence, 'Which might enſue upon the aſſaffination of 
Rizzio *. All theſe meaſures being concerted, a meſſen- 
ger was diſpatched to the baniſhed lords, who were ho- 
vering near the borders; and they N N n, 22 5 the 
ing to return to their native country. 
Tuts deſign, ſo atrocious in itſelf, was TRIER Rill pmg. 
more ſo by the circumſtances which attended its execu- 
tion. Mary, Who was in the ſixth month of her preg- 
nancy, was ſupping 1 in private, and had at table the coun- 
teſs of Argyle, her natural ſiſter, with Rizzio, and others 
of her ſervants. The king entered the room by à private 
ee ud fot: at the back: of mc of Ehalr : Lord 
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ren, „ Gebrge Dovglis, and other confpirat e 
— armed, ruſhed in after him; ald the queen of 
Scots, © terfified with che appears, derhanded of ther 
the teaſdn ef this rude intruſton. 'T 
they intended no violence againſt her perſon; but meant 


only to bring that villain, pointing at Rizrib, te his de- 


ſerved puniſhment. Rizzib, aware of the danger, ran 


behind his miſtreſs, and ſeizing her by the wailt, called 


aloud to her for protection; while The interpoſed in his 


behalf, with cries, and menaces, and entreaties. The 


impatient aſſaſfins, regardleſs of her efforts; 'ruſhed upon 
their prey, and by overturning every thing which ſtood 
In their way, encreaſed the horror and confuſion of the 
ſcene. Douglas, ſeizing Henry's dagger, ſtuck it in the 
body of Rizzio, who, ſcreaming with fear and agony, 
was torn from Mary by the other conſpirators, and puſhed 
into the antichamber, where he was diſpatched with fifty- 
ſix wounds. The unhappy princeſs, informed of his 
fate, immediately dried her tears, and ſaid, She would 
weep no more; ſhe would now think of revenge. The 


inſult, indeed, upon her perſon; the ſtain attempted to 


be fixed on her honour; the danger to which her life was 


expoſed, on account of her pregnancy; were injuries fo 


atrocious, and ſo complicated, that they ſcarcely ae 
for pardon, even from the greateſt lenity and mercy. 
. Taz aſſaſſins, apprehenſive of Mary's reſen 
tained her priſoner in the palace; and the king diſmiſſed 
all who ſeemed willing: to attempt her reſcue, by telling 
them, that nothing was done without his orders, and 
that he would be careful of the queen's fafety. ee 
and the baniſhed lords appeared two days after; and 
Mary, whoſe anger was now engroſſed by injuries more 
recent and violent, was willingly reconeiled to them; and 
: the even received her brother with bm of and ace. 
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tion-.., They.obtained an acquittal Re 
were e- uf gtd in their hangurs and 


banden g but doe artfully, delayed compliance, and per- 
ſuaded them, that ſo Jong as ſhe was detained in cuſtody, 
| and, 77 ſurrounded by guards, any deed, Which the 
ſhould. fign, would haue no force or validity, Mean- 
while, A had gained the confidence e.of her huſband, by 
her penſuaſian, and careſſes; and no ſooner Were the 
guards withdrawn, than ſhe engaged him to ęſcape with 


her in the night time, and take ſhelter in Dunbar. Manx 


of her ſubjects here offered her their ſervices; and Mary, 
hay ing collected an army, which the conſpiratoxs had no 
power to reſiſt, advanced to Edinburgh, and obliged them 
to fly into England, where they lived in great poverty and 
diſtreſs. They made applications however to the earl pt 
„ ont rota 2 and that noble 


Tus eee Kabale of Fl ns 

againſt her huſband alone, - whoſe perſon Was before diſ- 

agreeable to her, and who, by his violation of every tie 
of gratitude and duty, had now. drawn on him her bigh- ' 
eſt reſentment. She engaged him to diſown all connec= 
tions with the aſſaſſins, to deny any concurrence in their 
crime, even to publiſh a proclamation containing a falſe- 
hood ſo notorious to the whole world 2; and having thus 
made him expoſe himſelf to univerſal contempt; and ren - 
_ derad it imprat᷑ticable for him euer to acquire the es- 
lenes el any par, the FEY . off with d 
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by "on. of Marre's; and when Henry followed her thith 
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making an eſcape from 
bim, ſhe ſuddenly withdrew to Alloa, a ſeat of the eat! 
r, ſhe 
returned ſuddenly to Edinburgh; and gave bim every 
where the ſtrongeſt proofs of diſpleaſure, and even of an: 
*tipathy. She encouraged her courtiers in their neglect of 
him; and ſhe was pleaſed, that his mean equipage anc 
mall train of attendants ſhould draw on him the'© con- 
"tempt of the very populace: He was permitted, howeve 
to have apartments in the caſtle of Edinburgh, which 


39'b Jane. Mary had choſen for the place of her delivery. She there 


brought forth a ſon; and as this was very important 
news to England, as well as to Scotland, ſhe immedi- 
"ately diſpatched Sir James Melyil to carry intelligence of 
the happy event to Elizabeth. Melvil tells us, that this 
princeſs, the evening of his arrival in London, had given 
a ball to her court at Greemwich, and was diſplaying all 
that ſpirit and alacrity, which ufually attended her on 
theſe occaſions: But when news arrived of the prince of 
© Scotland's birth, all her joy was damped: She ſtink into 
- melancholy ; the reclined her head upon her arm; and 
complained to ſome of her attendants, that the queen of 
Scots was mother of a fair ſon, while ſhe herſelf was but 
a barren ſtock. Next day, however, at the reception of 
the ambaſſador, ſhe reſumed her former diſſimulation, put 
on a joyful countenance, gave Mel vil thanks for the haſte 
- he had made in conveying to her the agreeable intelli- 
- gence, and expreſſed the utmoſt cordiality and friendſhip 
to her ſiſter, Some time after, ſhe diſpatched the earl 
of Bedford, with her kinſman George Cary, ſon of lord 
Hunſdon, in order to officiate at the baptiſm of the 
young prince; and ſhe ſent by them ſome: mi znifict 
plas to = queen, of Scots. 1 
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e birth of a ſon gaye nn Mar Hi 
tizans.in England * ; and even men of the moſt, op 


Pariet began to cry aloud for ſome ſettlement of oppoſite 


flion; +Fheſe. humours broke. out with great vehemence 


to. touch on this delicate point, here took the lead; and 
he houſe of commons ſoon after imitated the zeal of the 


lords. Molineux opened the matter in the lower houſe, 


and propoſed that the queſtion. of the ſucceſſion and that 
of ſupply ſhould go hand in hand ; as if it were intended 
to conſtrain the queen to a compliance with the requeſt 
; of her parliament . The courtiers endeavoured to elude 


the debate; Sir Ralph. Sadler told the houſe, that he had 


heard, the queen poſitively affirm, that, for the good of 
her people, ſhe was determined to marry... | Secretary Ce- 
cil and Sir Francis Knollys gave their teſtimony to the 
ſame purpoſe 3 as did alſo Sir Ambroſe Cave, chancellor 


of the dutchy, and Sir Edward Rogers, comptroller of 


the houſchold a. Elizabeth $ ambitious and maſculine 
| character was. ſo N known, that few members gave any 
credit to this intelligence; and, it was conſidered: merely 
as an artifice, by which the endeavoured. to: retract that 


poſitive; affirmation, which the had made in the beginning 


of wp + No that ſhe meant to live and die a virgin. 


r 


pk of — to join {ning queſtion of Fi queen s mar- 
riage with that of a ſettlement of the crown; and the 


commons were proceeding with great earneſtneſs in the 


debate, and had even appointed a. committee to confer 
with the lords, when expreſs orders were brou ght them 


from : Elizabeth no not. to 8 farther 3 in that matter, Cecil, 


* Camgen, P- . 5 | es, p. 139. | 7 = 


* 


a Ibid, p. Re 5 
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1 A new. ſeflion of parliament, held after ſix proroga· zoth Me 
dens, The houſe, of peers, which had hitherto forborne a gag 
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Gd them, that the 28 to che kouls che Wend G's 


for ber | ſincerity in her intentions te marry; 
that” the appointment 6f a fuccellot would be attended 


m great danger to her perfori; chat me Herſelf Had hau 


Ss we Expetience, during the relgn of her ſiſter,” how much 
ccurt was uſiially paid to the next heir, and what da- 


| gerous factifices men were commonly diſpoſed to make 


of their preſent duty to their future bee; and that 


| fie was therefore determined to delay, till” a more proper 


opportunity, the. detifion® of that important queſtion 8. 
The houſe Was not ſatisfied with theſe reaſons, and fill 
Tefs with the command, prohibiti ing them all debate on 
that fübjeck. Paul Wentworth, a ſpirited member, went 


10 far Fc to queſtion whether ſuch a prohibition' were not 


' houſe®. Some even venture. 


an infringement of the liberties and privileges of the 
red” to violate chat profound 
keſpect, which had hitherto been preſerved to the queen; 


And they affirmed that the was bound in duty, not only 


to provide for the bappineſs of her ſubjects during her 


| 6wri life, but alſo to pay regard to their future ſecurity, 
by fixing a ficceſſor ; that, by a contrary conduct, ſhe 


wed herſelf the epinother, not the natural parent, of 


Her people, and would fee defirous, that England ſhould 


no longer ſubſiſt than the" ſhould enjoy the glory and 
fatisfacti ion of goverhing it; "that none but 'timorous 
princes, or tyrants, or faint-hearted women, ever ſtood 


in fear of their ſucceffors ; and that the affections of the 


people 3 were a firm and ate ede rampart to every o 
yereign, who, laying afide all artifice or bye- ends, had 


| Fourage : and magnanimity to put his ſole truſt in that ho- 


nourable and ſure defence 7. The queen, hearing of theſe 


5 debates, ſent for the ſpeaker, and after reiterating her for- 


mer prohibition, the 1 him 285 the houſe, bm * 


„ D'Ewes, p. 129, =. ; [ 8 . n . 
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ny. member remained fill ynſatiabed, he might re XXIX. 

fore .the privy council, and, there give, his, reaſons . . 

As the members ſhowed, a diſpoſition, notprithſtanding 

theſe peremptory orders, Ml 0. procee upon the que-- 

tion, Elizabeth, thought proper, by a meſſage, to revoke = 

them, and to alloy. the houſe liberty of debate. They. 

were ſo molliſied by this gracieus condeſoenſion, that they 

chencefarth conducted the matter with more calmneſs and 

temper;; and they even voted her a ſupply," to be levied 

at three payments, of a ſubſidy and a fifteenth, without 
annexing any cohdition to ĩt. The queen ſoon after dif- .q January, 

MG A the parliament, and told them, with ſome ſharpneſs 1367. 

in the concluſton, that their proceedings had contained 

a difiimulation and artifice; that under the plauſible 

pretences of marriage and ſueceſſion, many of them co- 

e wn malevolent rea Towra” aa; but that, 


. * ; 
TY 


thels alien, chart © ary now diſtinguiſh? ber friends from 
her enemies. But do you think,“ added ſhe, © that 
„Lam unmindful of your future ſecurity, ot will be 
negligent in ſettling the ſucceſſion? Th 1 is the chief 
object of my concern; 28 1 know myſelf to be liable 
be to mortality. Or do you apprehend, that 1 meant to 
eneroach on your liberties? No: It was never 
„meaning; I only intended to ſtop you before you 8 
* preached the precipice. All things have their time; 
and though you may be bleſſed with a ſoyereign more 
Wiſe or more learned than I, yet J aſſure you, that no 
one will ever rule over you, who ſhall be more careful 
of your ſaſety. And therefore, henceforward; whether 
<< [ive. to ſee the like aſſembly or no, or whoever holds 
«7 the reins of government, let me warn vou to'beware - 
of. provoking your ;ſovereign's: patience, ſ fat us yu 
* have done mine. But I ſhall now 3 that, 
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mean not to part with you in 44 the lt 5 
. be of you! may affure chemſelves chat they" 80 home in 
: their rir | 
+ PrigApten Arie — hue e dignit 


Oc 's good g races 127. *in Stags 
ö on dis oc 


caſion. She had received the ſubſidy"+ 


tion; but as it was believed, that the chin had — 


her that gratuity with a view of engaging her to yield to 
their requeſts, ſne thought proper, on her refuſal, volun- 
tarily to remit the third payment; and ſhe ſaid, that mo- 


dengel be e ban Wa re was as Wen re as in a her 


aun exchequer . Llo344s, , cer 9612- hav lab. 


banden kene abe W was able to re for the pre- 
ſent, the applications of parliamer 


dueen of Scots multiplied every day in England-;/ and 
beſides, che catholics,, many of whom kept a treaſonable 
- correſpondence with her, and were ready to riſe at her 
command , the court itſelf of Elizabeth was full of her 
avowed partizans. The duke of Norfolk, the earls ef 
Leiceſter, Pembroke, Bedford, Northumberland, Sir 
Nicholas Thregmorton, and moſt of the met 


men in England, except Cecil, ſeemed convinced of the 
. peceſſity of declaring her the ſucceſſor. None but the 


more zealous. proteſtants adhered either to the counteſs of 


| Hertford, or to her aunt, Eleanor, Counteſs of Cumber- 7 | 
land; and as the marriage of the former ſeemed liable 


to ſome ohjections, and had been declared invalid, men 


Were alazmeds. even on that ſide, with. che proſpect 1 
mne Jiſputes concerning the ſuceefion. : Mary's behaviour 
alſo, ſo moderate * the proteſtants, and ſo gracious 


towards all men, had 


ed her univerſal: reſpect *; 
imprudences, 
len, tot her vouth and inexperience. 


D'Ewes, p. 216, 117. | t Camden, p. 400. 
* Haynes, . 446, %% ES WP Meivil, þ. $361; 74. 
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| ae all theſe fattfring prof {were were blaſted by 8 fubLE, 
Teq vent incidents ; E Where ber egregious indiſeretions, = 
Fhall T ſay, « or atrocious. crimes, threw her from the 
height of h _ i Proſper by, 19 50 involved, her i in. infamy and 
rer 8 e 


wy Y * 
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Tas Mt of Both vel was 'of + a ese Fenk and Morder of 


er in Scotland; and though not diſtinguiſhed by any 
talents either of a civil or milita nature, he had made 
a figure in that party, which oppoſed t the greatneſs, of the 
earl of Murray, and the more rigid reformers. . He was a 
man of profligate manners; bad involved his opulent for- 
tune ip great debts, and « even "reduced himſelf to beggary, 
by his profiiſe e expences &; and ſeemed to have no reſource 
wt in deſperate counſels and enterprizes. He had been 
acc accuſed more than once of an attempt to aflaffinate Mur⸗ 
7 3 and thou rh the frequency 1 of. theſe accuſations on 
"all fi ides dimigit ſomewhat the credit due to any, particu- 
Jar imputation, they prove ſufficiently the prevalence, af 
| that deteſtable practice in Scotland, and may in that 
view ſerve; to renden ſuch rumours. the more likely. and 
credible. This man had of late acquired the fayour and 
entire confidence of Mary; and all her meaſures were 
directed by his, advice and; authority. [Reports were 
ſpread of more particular intimacies and familiatities be- 
tween them ; and theſe. reports gained ground from the 
continuance or father enereaſe of her hatred towards her | 
| huſband 1a That young prince was reduced to ſuch a 
ſtate of deſperution, by the neglects which he underwent 
from his queen and the courtiers, that he had once re- 
ſolved to fly ſecretly into France or Spain, and had even 
provided a veſſel for that purpqſe . Some of the molt. 


ene had propoſed ſome ecpedients for 


x 5 Keith, Hates, ** NY A dn n eien bes an. 
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4 a divorce; 


eee nobility, on the other Band, bſerving her 95 
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2 divorce; and though Mary is ſaid to haye \ſpoken ho- 
nourably on that occaſion, and to have embraced the pro- 


7. © Poſal; no farther than it thould be found conhiſtent with her 


own honour. and her ſon s legitimacy » k men were inclined 
to believe, that the diffic ulty of finding proper means for 


J effectuating that purpoſe, was the real cauſe « of laying 
aſide all farther thoughts of it it. 80 far were the ſuſpicions 


againſ} | her carried, that, when Henry, diſcouraged | with 
the. continual proofs, of her hatred, left the court qu 
retired d Glaſgow, an Illneſs of an extraordinary na | 
ture, with which he | was ſeized immediately on, his, ur 

rival in that place, was univerſally aſcribed by her enemies 
to a doſe of poiſon, Ms it Was | priced, the had ad- 
ſtered to him. nr ber 


"vrais affairs. were on "ki EY oting, * all thole oo, 


| wilted Well to her character ort to public © agel, were . 


extrettiely pleaſed, and ſomewhat ſur rprized,. to hear, that 
a friendſhip Was ai conciliated deten chert, that the 


had taken a journey to "Glaſgow on purpoſe ts Vilit bim | 
"during his'fickneſs, that ſhe behaved towards him with 


great tenderneſs, that ſhe had brought him long with her, 
and chat the appeared thenceforth determitied to live wih 
Him on a footing more ſultable to the connexion 
5 Henry, naturally: uxorious, and not miſtrufting | 
ov ee reconciliation, ' put himſelf amplicithy into 


| ther handb, and attended her to Edinburgh” She lived 


in che palace of 'Holy-rood-houſe'; but as the ſitua- 
tion f that place was low, and the concourſe of people 
about the court was neteſſarily attended with noiſe, which 
| might diſturb him in his preſent infirm fate of health, 


."theſe-reaſons were aſſigned for fitting up an apartment for 
him in a ſolitary houſe, at ſome diſtance, called the Kirk 


__ of Field. Mary here gave him marks of kindneſs and 


eee eee eee eee ee 
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tay d Abbe lu room below his; but on the ninth of. KP. 
February, ſhe told him, chat ſhe would paſs that night in 
the palace, Vecnuſe the marriage of one of her ſervants was 1367 
there to be celebrated in her preſenee· About "two o'dlgck — 
in the morning the whole town was much alarmed at hear- 
Ing a great noiſe; and was ſtill mere aſtoniſhed; when it 
was diſcovered that the nbiſe cameè from the King's houſe, Feb. 10, 
which was blown up by gun-powder; that his dead body 
wWas found at foie — wp in a neighbouring field; and 
that no marks either PEROT e * bee _ 
Peek upon * s aA 7 en — 
No doubt could be entertain d but wee was wur- 
dered; and general conjetture ſoon Pointen toward 
ear! of Bethel 4s the auther of that erüne , 0 
farour Wh Mary was open and viſible, wh his power 
. great, hs one yentured to dechre Spe his ſentiments 5 
and all men remained in filence and mute aſtoniſhment. 
Voices,” however,” were heard in the ſtreets, during the 
darkneſs of the night, proclaiming Bothwel, and even | 
| Mary herſelf, to be murderers of the King ; placards 
ſecretly affixed on the walls to the ſame purpoſe ; offers 
were made, upon giving proper ſecurities, His guilt ſhould | 
be openly proved; But after one proclamition-from the 
court, offering à reward and indemnity to any one that 
would diſcover the author of that villainy, greater vigi- 
lance was employed in ſearching out the ſpreaders of the 
libels and reports againſt Bothwel and the queen, chan in 
tracing the contrivers of . Wr roars 
ing the elde, . 
7 b Ic was imagined ned, that rey had been de de 1 Yak” way 
pow up: But e con ed by the confeſſion of the eri- 
minalsz and there is no «pang to admit it in order to account for the 
condition of his body. There are many inſtances that men's lives have been 
faved who had been blows ap Is Apts Has Henry (allen. op * had 
pot probably been killed, | 
2 Melvil, p. 78. Cabbala, p. 136 4, Anderſon's \ColleAions, 
| mh Pe * * p. x67, 200% een, p. 200, Keith, p. 374. 
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2 HA Pe. Tux earl of Lenox, who lived at a diſtance from court 
in poverty and contempt, mee — che report of hits 
Won don” s:murder, and wrote n. uren“ imploring” ſpeedy 
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: * Bothwel, Sir . Balfour, and Gilbert Balfour 
bis brother, David Chalmers, and four others of the 
gJueen's holiſchold; all of them perſons who had been 


mentioned in the placards affixed to the walls at Edinburgh. 
Mary took his demand of ſpeedy juſtice in a very literal 
ſenſe; and allowing only fifteen days for the examination 


or this important affair, ſhe ſent a citation to Lenox, re- 


quiring him to appear in court, and prove his charge 8 
t Bothwell . This nobleman, meanwhile, and all 


* perſons, 3 by Lenox, enjoyed their full 


liberty ?; Bothwel himſelf. was continually. ſurrounded 
with armed men ; took his place in council |; lived dur- 


4 ing ſome time in, the houſe with Mary * ; and ſeemed to 


poſſeſs all bis wonted confidence and familiarity with her. | 
Even the caſtle of Edinburgh, a place of great conſequence 
in this critical time, was entruſted to him, and under 
him, to his creature, Sir James Balfour, who had him- 
ſelf been publickly charged as an accomplice in the king's 
murder l. Lenox, who had come as far as Stirling, with 
a view of appearing, at the trial, was informed of. all theſe 
circumſtances ;. and refleting- on the ſmall, train which 
attended him, he began to entertain very juſt apprehen- | 
_ from the power, inſolence, and temerity, of his ene- 
He wrote to Mary, deſiring that the day of trial 


E. be prorogued; and conjured her, by all the regard 


which ſhe bore to her own, honour, to employ 1 more leiſure 


dad aber den inden rn an | 


N 


= nal p. 378. debe! . u. p. 3” | Keith, p. 475 _ 
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tba RY No regard was paid to his application? The 8 . 

Jury was encloſed, of which the earl of Caithnels Was 

chancellor; and though Lenox, foreſeeing this precipita- 365. 
tion, had ordered Cuningham, one of his retinue, to ap- | 

pear in court, and proteſt in his name, againſt the acquittal 

of the-criminal,thejury proceeded to a verdict s. The 

verdict was ſuch as it behoved them to give, where neither 

accuſer nor witneſs appeared; and Bothwel was abſolved 12th April, 

from the-king's murder; The) Jury, however, apprehen- 

five that their verdict would give great ſcandal, and per- 

haps expoſe them afterwards to ſome danger, entered a 

proteſt, in which they repreſented the reins. of their 

proceedings . It is remarkable, that the indictment was 

laid againſt Bothwel for committing eee eee 

of February, not the tenth, the real day on which Henry 

- was aſſaſſinated i The interpretation generally put upon 

this error, too groſs, it was thought, to have ptoceeded 

Mary was governed, not truſting entirely to precipitation, 

violence, and authority, had provided this plea, by which 

they enſured, at all en a Waden e for 

1 Bothwel. 155 YE! 6 e | 
Two days after aa ee beet train, à par- 

"ot was held; and though the verdict in favour of 

Bothwel was e! with n ſuch circumftances as ſtrongly 1 

confirmed, rather than diminiſhed, the general opinion 

of his guilt, he een choſen to carry the royal 

ſceptre on the firſt meeting of that national aſſembly a. 

is this patrliament, a rigorous act was made againſt thoſe 

* ſet . e WE but no n een 
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der . The favour, which Mary.openly 
boxe t. wel, kept every one in awe; and the effects 
> of this terror appeared more plainly in another mogen, 
which enſued imm y u | lution of the 
parliament. eee, er eee, e in which 


te ſubſcribers, after relating the acquittal of Bothwel by 


mad made, to prove his i 


A amvarng eerter als, which he 
oblige themſelves, in caſe any ee eee 
impute to him the king's murder, to defend him with 
their whole power againſt ſuch calumniators. After this 


JH . OT great ſurance i in — 


9 4 © which tbe cauld never before be brought to make. 1 


nity. Even with all theſe circumſta 
de pper may Jully denied naa. 


i: 


Abate eh, nates feppart is 
government; and they recommended :Bothwel to her as 


"24th April. a huſband *. © This paper was ſubſcribed by all the con- 


ſiderable nobility there preſent. In a ae e 


el, had not every one eee ee eee 


ſuaded, that Mary was fully determined on this meaſure :. 


Nor would ſuch a motive have ſufficed to influence men, 


commonly ſo ſtubborn and intractable, had they not been 


taken by ſurprize, been ignorant of each other's ſenti- 
ments, donning ornate nt, 
and by the apprehenſions of farther violence, from per- 
ſons ſo little go 7erned. 1 


nation. 
os 


3 Keith, 1 p. 230, The 3 in 1 to lads the people, Aged to an 
"aft of parliament, which eftabliſhed the pioteflant "VJigies 348 © conceſhon 
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r akg meaſares bf Both wel were equally pre- Of 

ths and wadicious; * Mary having gone to Stirling to 
pay a'viſit to her ſon, be aſſembled a body of eight hun- 1567, 5 
dred hotfe, on pretence of purfuing ſome robbers on tie 
borders; and having way- laid her on her return, he 

| ſeized her perſon” near Edinburgh, and cartied her to 
Dunbar, with an avowed deſign of forcing her to yield * 
his purpoſe. Sir James Melvil, one of her retnue, was 
carried along with Her, and fays not, that he ſaw amy 
fighs" of reluctance or conſtraint: He was eben informed, 
as hne tells us, by Bothwel's "officers, that the Wwhole 
tranſaction was managed in concert with her . A wo- 
man, indeed, of that ſpirit and reſolution, Which is ac- 
knowledged to belon = to Mary, does not uſually, on 
theſe occiſions, give ſuch marks of oppoſition to real vio- 
lence, as can appear anywiſe doubtful or ambiguous. 
Some of the nobility, however, in order to put matters 
to farther trial, ſent her a private meſſage ; in which 
they told her, that, if, in reality, ſhe lay under force, 
they would uſe all their efforts to relieve her. Her an- 
ſwer was, that ſhe had indeed been carried to Dunbar 3 
violence, but ever ſince her arrival had been fo well 

treated, that the willingly remained with Bothwel . 
No one gave himſelf thenceforth any ſolicitude to relieve 
her from a captivity, Which was believed to proceed en- 
tirely from her own approbation and connivance. BD 

Tuis anufual conduct was at firſt aſcribed. to Mary's EE | 

| ſenſe of the  infamy -> Wage a her wee marriage: 5 and ©. no 


2 


larity & her, conduct. " But 2. pat dor s, given. to Borhw(! 

A few days after, made the public carry their conjectur 
ſomewhat: farther. In this deed, Bothwel, received. a par- 
don for the violence committed on the queen 's perſon; | 
and for all other crimes: A clauſe, by which the murder 


u Melvil, p. 30. 8 4 5 | 1164 Spotfitoe/" F. db. 5 | . 
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to another woman ; to a woman of merit, © 


pretence of confanguinity \ was employed, becauſe Both- 
wel was Telated to his wife f in the fourth degree; in the 
: commiſſariot court, the accuſation of adultery was made 
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Ws no leiſure to Admire ſufficiently one, e lay 


were 8 with a new one, . rare pgs 


| ful ir Sp 1 — * find We to . ny 
| man, who had: procured; the ſubſcription, « of the nobility, 
recommending. him as a huſband. to the queen, and who 


had acted this. ſeeming violence on her perſon, in order 
to force her conſent, had been married two hr before 

of a noble fa- 
mily, ſiſter to the earl of Huntley. | But perſons blinded 
by paſho. ion, and infatuated with crimes, foon ſhake off all 
appearance of decency. A Tuit was commienced for a di- 
vorce between Bethwel and his wife; and this ſuit was 


opened at the fame inſtant in two different, « or rather « op- 


poſite courts; in the court of che archbiſhop, of St. An- 
drews, 5 K was popiſh, and, 1 itfelf by the 
court, which - was Nee, and was regulated by t the 
principles of the reformed teachers, The plea, advanced 
in each court, was was ſo calculated? as to ſuit the, Principles 

which there prevailed : In the archbiſhop” s court, the 


uſe of againſt him. "The parties too, who applied for che 
e were different, in the different courts: e 
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| was the keene ar the former z . „ | 
— ad decided wirt the 5 proviptuathin; oY 
and a ſentence: of divorce was pronounced in four days 7. | 
Tux divorce being thus obtained, it was thought pro- 
ſhould there appear before the courts of judicate, ant 
ſhould acknowledge herſelf reſtored to entite freedom. 
This was underſtood to be contrived in a view of obvi- 
ating all doubts with regard to the validity of her mar- 
iage. Orders were then given to publiſn in the church 
the banns between the queen and the duke of Orkney; 
for that was the title which he now bore; and'Craig, a 5 
miniſter of Edinburgh, was applied to for that purpoſe. 
This clergyman, not content with having, for fort 
time, refuſed compliance, publicly in his ſermons con- 
demned the marriage ; and exhorted all who had acceſs 
to the queen, to give her their advice againſt ſo ſeanda= 
lous an alliance. Being called before the council, te 
anſwer for this liberty, he ſhowed a courage; Which 
might cover all the nobles with ſhame, on account ef 
their tameneſs and ſervility. He faid, that, by the rules 
of the church, the earl of Both wel, being convicted of 
adultery, could not be permitted to marry; that the di- 
vorce between him and his former wife was plainly pro- 
cured by colluſion, as appeared by the precipitation of 
that ſentence, and the ſudden. concluſion of his marriage 
with the queen; and that all the ſuſpicions which pre- 
vailed, with regard to the king's murder, and the queen's | 
concurrence in the former rape, would thence receive 
undoubted confirmation. He therefore exhorted Both- 
wel, who was preſent, no longer to perſevere in his pre- 
ſent criminal enterprizes; and turning his diſcourſe te 
the ooh en h them N their 


duke, n i e .. Lo ne pf 
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. © eee with the queen, in order to divert her from-a: 


meaſure, which would load her with eternal infamy and 
diſhonour.. Not ſatisfied even with this admonition, he 


took the firſt opportunity of informing the public, from 


the pulpit, of the whole tranſaction, and expreſſed to 
them his fears, that, notwithſtanding all remonſtrances, 
their ſovereign was ſtill obſtinately bent on her fatal pur- 


poſe. * For himſelf,” he ſaid, 4 he bad already diſ- 


-<© charged his conſcience, and yet again would take 
ec. heaven and earth to witneſs, that he abhorred and de- 


*<,' teſted that marriage, as ſcandalous and hateful in the 
< ſight of mankind : But fince the Great, as he perceiv- 


* ed, either by their flattery or filence, gave countenance 


ente the meaſure, he beſought the Faithful to pray fer- 
«.yently to the Almighty, that a reſol ution, taken con- 


e trary to all law, reaſon, and good conſcience, might, 


by the divine bleſſing, be turned to the comfort and 
< benefit of the church and kingdom.” Theſe ſpeeches 


offended the court extremely ; and Craig was anew fum- | 
moned before the council, to anſwer for his temerity, in 
thus paſſing the bounds of his commiſſion. But he told 


them, that the bounds of his commiſſion were the word 


of God, good laws, and natural reaſon; and were the 


queen's marriage tried: by any of theſe ſtandards, it would 


Appear infamous and diſhonourable, and would be fo 


awed by this heroic behaviour in a private clergyman; 
that they diſmiſſed him without e b or en 


"Ho 8 this ranfaftion might Have recalled Both: 
Pa and the queen of Scots from their infatuation, and 


might have inſtructed them in the diſpoſitions of the peo- 


ple, as well as in their own inability to oppoſe them; 


| they were ſtill reſolute to ruſh forward, to their own ma⸗ 
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| pifelt detruction. The a was ſolemnized by the 0 HA — | 
biſhop'of Orkney; a proteſtant, who was afterwards eee 
poſed by the church for this ſcandalous compliance. Few 4 _ 
of the nobility appeared at the ceremony: They had; * 
moſt of them, either from ſhame or fear, retired to their 

own houſes. The French ambaſſador, Le Croc, an 

aged gentleman of honour and character, could not be 5 
revailed on, though a dependant of the houſe of Guiſe; 2 4 
to countenance the marriage by his preſence . Elizabeth nes Bot. 
remonſtrated, by friendly letters and meſſages, againſt wel. 

the marriage v: The court of France made like oppoſi- 


tion; but Mary, though on all other occaſions ſhe was = 


SMES SRO 


extremely dbſequious to the advice of her relations in that =_ 
country, was here ee ee to 5 no . to mee | 4 
opinion, a _— 

Tux news of theſe Santkedtess being Eakried ts Grelgt i. 
countries, filled Europe with amazement, and threw in- . TR 
famy, not only on the principal actors in them, but alſo — f 
on the whole nation, who ſeemed, by their ſubmiſſion and © if 
filencez and even by their declated approbation, to give E = 
their ſanction to theſe ſcahdalous practices: The Scots; 1 


who reſided abroad, met with ſuch reptoaches, that the 
durſt no where appear ifi public; and they earneſtly ex- —_— 
horted their countrymen at home, to free tllem from the 
public 6dium; by bring to cotidign puniſhment the authors 
of ſuch atrocious cfimes; This intelligence, with a 
little more leiſure for reflection, rouſed men at laſt from 
their lethargy ahd the rumours, whith, from the very x 
beginning a, had been ſpread againſt Mary, as if ſhe had 
concurred in the king's murder, ſeemed now, by the 
ſubſequent tranſactions, to have received a ſtrong confir- 
mation and N It Was Sap where _ that wes 
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r bad as yet been 
produced of the queen's guilt, the whole tenor of her late 
conduct was ſufficient, not only to beget ſuſpicion, 


to produce entire conviction againſt her: That her ſud- 


den reſolution of being reconciled to her huſband, whom 
before ſhe had long and juſtly hated ; her bringing him to 
court, from which ſhe had baniſhed hit dy aeglede ang ri- | 


gours; her fitting up ſeparate apartments for him; were all 
of them circumſtances, which, though trivial in themſelves, 
yet, being compared with the ſubſequent events, bore a 


very unfavourable aſpect for her: That the leaſt which, 


after the king's murder, might have been expected in her 
tuation, was a more than uſual caution in her meaſures, 
and an extreme anxiety to puniſh the real aſſaſſins, in 


order to free herfelf from all reproach and ſuſpicion: 
That no woman, who had any regard to her character, 


would allow a man, publicly accuſed of her huſband's 
murder, ſo much as to approach her preſence, far leſs give 


him a ſhare in her counſels, and endow him with fayour 


and authority: That an acquittal, merely in the abſence 


of accuſers, was very ill- fitted to ſatisfy the public; eſpe- 
cially if that abſence proceeded from a deſigned precipita- 
tion of the ſentence, and from the terror, which her 
known friendſhip for the criminal had infuſed into every 
one: That the very mention of her marriage to ſuch a 
perſon, in ſuch. circumſtances, was horrible; and the 
contrivances of exturting 2 conſent from the nobility, and 


of concerting a rape, were groſs artifices, more proper to 


diſcover her guilt than prove her innocence: That where 


a woman thus ſhews a conſciouſneſs of merited reproach, 
and, inſtead of correcting, provides only thin glaſſes to 
cover, her exceptionable conduct, ſhe betrays a neglect 
of fame, which muſt either be the effect or the cauſe of 
the moſt ſhameful enormities: That to eſpouſe a man, who 
had, a x few days * Ty fo e divorced from 
| Fe, his 
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ELIZABETH 


his wifes who, to ſay the leaſt, was believed to have, a e 
ſew months before, aſſaſſinated her huſband, was ſocontraty AAS 


o n. plaineſt rules of behaviour, that no pretence of in- 
or imprudence could account for ſuch a conduct: 
That. a woman, who, ſo ſoon after her huſband's death; 


though not attended with any extraordinary circumſtan- 
ces, contracts a marriage, which might, in itſelf, be the 
moſt 'blameleſs, cannot (eſcape fevere cenſure ;- but one 


who overlooks, ſor her pleaſure, fo many other weighty 


conſiderations, was equally capable, in gratifying her 


appetites, to neglect every regard to honour and to hu- 
manity: That Mary was not ignorant of the 3 
opinion of the public, with regard to her own guilt, and 

of the inferences which would every where be drawn 


from her conduct; and therefore, if ſhe ſtill continued to 


purſue meaſures which gave ſuch juſt offence, ſhe rati- 
hed," by her actions, as much as ſhe could by the moſt 


formal '<onfei6n; all the fur and imputations of 
her enemies: That a prinee was here murdered in the 


face of the world; Bothwel alone was fuſpected and ac- 
cuſed; if he was innocent, nothing could abſolve him, 


cither-in Mary's eyes or thoſe of the public, but the de- 
tection and convidtion of the real aſlaflin ; yet no enquiry 


was made to that purpoſe, though a parliament had been 


aſſembled z- the ſovereign and wife was here plainly filent 
from guilt,” the people from terror: That the only cir- 
cumſtanee, which oppoſed all theſe preſumptions or ra- 
ther proofs, ' was, the benignity and goodneſs of her 


preceding behaviour, which feemed to remove her from 
all ſuſpieions of ſuch atrocious inhumanity.; but that che 


characters of men were extremely variable, and perfons, 

guilty of the worſt actions, were not always naturally of 
the worſt and moſt criminal diſpoſitions : That a woman, 
who, in a critical and dangerous moment, had ſacrificed 


her honour to a man of abandoned principles, might 
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c . K.. thenceforth be led blindfold by bim to the commiſſion. 
XXXIX. 
— of che moſt enormous crimes, and was in reality no 
1867. longer at her own diſpoſal: And that, though one ſup- 
piſition was ſtill left to alleviate her blame, namely, that 
Bothwel, preſuming on her affection towards him, had 
of himſelf committed the crime, and had never eommu- 
nicated it to her, yet ſuch a ſudden and paſſionate love 
to a man, whom ſhe had long known, could not eaſily. 
8 | be accounted for, without ſuppoſing ſome degree of pre- 
a ceding guilt; and as it appeared, that ſhe was not after- 
8 wWouarqds reſtrained, either by ſhame or prudence, from in- 
cCurring the higheſt reproach and danger, it was * 
likely, that a ſenſe of duty or humanity would have a , 
more powerful influence over her. 


Tusk were the ſentiments which . eee 
out Scotland; and as the proteſtant teachers, who had 
great authority, had: long borne a great animoſity to 

Mary, the opinion of her guilt was, by that means, the 
| more widely diffuſed, and made the deeper impreſſion 
'*- , | on the people. Some attempts, made by Bothwel, and, 
as it is pretended, with her conſent, to get the young 
prince into his power, excited the moſt ſerious attention; 
and the principal nobility, even many of thoſe who had 
formerly been conſtrained to ſign the application in favour 
of Bothwel's marriage, met at Stirling, and formed an 
aſſociation for protecting the prince, and puniſhing the 
king's murderers ©. The earl of Athole himſelf, a known 
catholic, was the firſt author of this confederacy : The 
earls of Argyle, Morton, Marre, Glencarne, the lords. 
Boyd, Lindeſey, Hume, Semple, Kirkaldy of Grange, ? 
Tulibardine, and ſecretary Lidington, entered zealouſly 
into it. The earl of Murray, foreſecing ſuch turbulent 
„ times, and en geren to Wer free of theſe de hin | 


e 2 4 


factions, 


"ELIZABETH 4 


Loxp Hume was firſt in arms; and leading a body | 


29 


5 kadtions, had, ſome time before, deſired and obeained e Ne, 


Mary's permiſſion. to retire into France. ie, 


1867. 


ſurrec · 


of eight hundred horſe, ſuddenly environed the queen of tions _ 
Scots and Bothwel, in the caſtle of Borthwie. T hey oy 


found means of making their eſcape to Dunbar; while 

the confederate lords were aſſembling their troops at 
Edinburgh, and taking meaſures to effectuate their pur- 
poſe. Had Bethwel been ſo prudent as to keep within 
the fortrefs of Dunbar, his enemies muſt have diſperſed 
for want of pay and ſubſiſtance; but hearing that the 


as to take the field, and advance towards them. The 
armies met at Carberry Hill, about ſix miles from Edin- 
burgh ; and Mary ſoon became ſenſible, that her o-, 
troops diſapproved: of her cauſe, and were averſe to fpill 
their blood in the quarrel f, After ſome bravadoes of 
Bothwel, where he diſcovered very little courage, ſhe ſaw - 
no reſource but that of holding a conference with Kirk- - 
aldy of Grange, and of putting herſelf, upon ſome ge- 
neral promiſes, into the hands of the confederates. She 
was conducted to Edinburgh, amidſt the inſults of the 
populace z; who reproached her with her crimes, and 
even held before her eyes, which way ſeever the turned, 


huſband, and the diſtreſs of her infant ſan 2, Marys 
_ overwhelmed with her ca! amities, had recourſe to tears 
and lamentations, Meanwhile, Bothwel, during her 
conference with Grange, fled unattended. to Dunbar; 
and fitting out a few ſmall ſhips, ſet ſail for the Orkneys, 
where he ſubſiſted during ſome time by piracy. ; He was 
purſued thither by Grange, and his ſhip was taken, with 
ſeveral of his ſervants, who afterwards diſcoyered all the 
eien of the king 8 ne, and were puniſhed 
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a banner, on which were painted the murder af her 
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aſſociated lords were fallen into diſtreſs, he was ſo raſh thb June. 
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| . Bothwel himſelf eſcaped in a boat, and 


— 


Impriſon- 


ment of 


Mary, 


4 found means to get a paſtage to Denmark, 


here he was 

_ thrown, into priſon, loſt his ſenſes, and died miſerably 
about ten years after: . 0 eee ere g 
conduct and behaviour. ak 

ow A Sons ee eee 
faction, met with: ſuch treatment as a ſovereign may na- 

turally expect from ſubjecto, who have their future ſecu- 
rity to provide for, as well as their preſent animoſity to 
gratify. It is pretended, that ſhe behaved with a ſpirit 
very little ſuitable to her condition, avowed her inviolable 


attachment to Bothwel , and even wrote him a letter, which 
the lords intercepted, where ſhe declared, that ſhe would 


endure any extremity, nay, reſign ber dignity and crown 
e ien anden rü d affections *. The mal- | 


in caſe Mary ſhould finally prevail, thought themſelves 
_ obliged to proceed with rigour againſt her; and they 
OR next day under a guard to the caſtle of Lochle- 
ſituated im a lake of that name. The miſtrels of the 
houſe was. mother to the earl of Murray; and as ſhe 
| pretended to have been. lawfully married to the late 
king of Scots, ſhe naturally bore an animoſity to Mary, 
and treated her with the utmoſt harſhneſs and ſeverity. 
- ELIZABETH, who was fully informed of all thoſe 
events, ſeemed: touched with compaſſion towards the un- 
fortunate queen; and all her fears and jealouſies being | 
now laid aſleep, by the conſideration of that ruin and in- 
famy, in which Mary's conduct had involved her, ſhe 
began to reſlect on the inſtability of human affairs, the 
eee ee * Are dere. eee encou- 


5 3 preg ii. p. abs 166, . 9 4 4 Keith, 3 | 
K* Melvil, Po 84. The reality of this letter appears ſomewhat diſputable 3 
chiefly becauſe Murray and his affociates never mentioned it in their accuſa- - 


tion of her before queen Elizabeth's commiſſioners. | Ne ; 
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raging W — —— AF: 
her authority for alleviating the calamities af her unhap- | N 


amdoſadr to Scotland, - in os to Ma ee boch 
tenſions, were full of that good ſenſe which was ſo na- 
tural to her, and of that generoſity vrhich the preſent in- 
tereſting conjuncture had called forth... She empowered 
him ta declare in her name to Mary, that the late con- 
duct af that princeſs, fo enormous, and in every reſpect 
ſo upjuſtifiable, had given her the higheſt offence ; and 
though ſhe. felt the movements of pity towards her, ſhe 
had once determined never to interpoſe in her affairs, 
either by advice or aſſiſtance, but to abandon her entirely, 
as à perſan whoſe condition was totally deſperate, and 
| honour irretrievahle; That ſhe was well aſſured, that 
other fareign princes, Mary's near relations, had embraced. 
the ſame. reſolution; but, for her part, the late events 
had touched her heart with more tender ſympathy, and 


py kinſweman. © She. fant Sir Nicholas Throgmorton 13567. 


1 ——— —— | 


berty and intereſts of the unhappy. queen: That ſhe was 
determined not to ſee her oppreſſed by her rebellious fub- 
jede, but would ewpley all her good affices,/ and even 
her power, ta redeem her from captivity, and place her 
in ſuch a condition as would at once be compatible with 
her dignity, and the ſaſety of her ſubjects: That the - 
conjured: her ta lay aſide all thoughts of revenge, except 
- ſubjefts of Mary to interpoſe her authority on that 
head, and ſhe therefore beſought that princeſs, if he had 
| | honour and ſafety, not to oppoſe 

| eaſonable a demand: That after thoſe two 

; points were provided for her own liberty, "and the pu- 
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CHA F-niſhment of ber huſband's aſſaſſins, the ſaſety of 1 
On ſon. was next to be conſidered ; and there-ſoemed == 
186. no-expedient more proper for that purpoſe, than ſending | 
him to be educated in England: And that, befides the 
ſecurity, which would attend his removal from a ſcene 
of faction and convulſions, there were many other bene- 
fFeial conſequences, which it was eafy to foreſee a5 n 
reſult of his education in that county. 8 
Taz remonſtrances, which e was in- 
ſtructed to make to the aſſociated lords, were entirely 
conformable to theſe ſentiments, which Elizabeth enter- 
tained in Mary's favour. She empowered him to tel! 
them, that, whatever blame ſhe might throw on Mary's 
conduct, any oppoſition to their ſovereign was totally 
unjuſtiſtable, and incompatible with all order and good 
government: That it belonged not to them to reform, 
much leſs to puniſh, the mal - adminiſtration of their 
prince; and the only arms, which ſubjects could in any 
caſe lawfully employ againſt the ſupreme authority, were 
entreaties, counſels, and repreſentations: That if theſe ex- 
pedients failed, they were next to appeal by their prayers 
to Heaven; and to wait with patience till the Almighty, 
in whoſe hands are the hearts of princes, ſhould be 
pleaſed to turn them to juſtice and to mercy. - That ſhe 
_ inculcated not this doctrine, becauſe ſhe herſelf was in- 
©  tereſted in its obſervance; but becauſe it was univerſally 
received in all well governed ſtates, and was eſſential to 
the preſervation of civil fociety : That ſhe required them 
to reſtore their queen to liberty; and promiſed, in that 
regulating the government, for puniſhing the king's mur- 
derers, and for guarding the life and liberty of the infant 
prince: And that if the ſervices, which ſhe had lately 
conferred on the Scottiſh nation, in een fram 
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forlguſrpation, were duly conſidered by 3 — 
would repoſe confidence in her good offices, and would 
eſteem the eee e e 1567. 
63 to her n. „* WORN, Bt gt 
'ELIZABETH, beſides theſe emonſtrances, ſent, oO 
Throgmorton, ſome articles of — which 
be was to propoſe to both parties, as expedients for the 
ſettlement of public affairs; and though theſe artieles 


cContained ſome important reſtraints on the ſovereign 


power, they were in the main calculated for Mary's ad- 
vantage, and were ſufficiently indulgent: to her . The Th 
aſſociated lords, who determined to proceed with greater 
| ſeverity, were apprehenſive of Elizabeth's partiality; and 
being ſenſible, that Mary would take courage from the 
protection of that powerful princeſs , they thought pro- . 
per, after ſeveral affected delays, to refuſe the Engliſh 
ambaſſador all acceſs to her. There were four different 
ſchemes propoſed in Scotland, for the treatment of the 
captive queen: One, that ſhe ſhould be reſtored to her 
authority under very ſtrict limitations: The ſecond, 
that ſhe ſhould be obliged to reſign her crown to the 
prince, be baniſhed the kingdom, and be confined either 
to France or England; with aſſuranees from the ſove- 
reign, in whoſe dominions ſne ſhould reſide, that ſne 
ſhould make no attempts to the diſturbance of the eſta- 
bliſhed government: The third, that ſhe ſhould be pub- 
licly tried for her crimes, of which her enemies pre- 
tended to have undoubted proof, and be ſentenced to 
perpetual impriſonment: The fourth was ſtill more ſe- 
tion, capital puniſhment ſhould, be inflicted upon her v. 
Throgmorton ſupported the mildeſt propoſal; but though 
he promiſed his NI bi for the performance 
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See ticles, threatened. the - ruling party with immediate 
—VEngea de in caſe of refuſal , and warned them not to 
| 1. dau on themſelves, by. their violence, the public re- 
3 proach, which now lay upon the queen; he found, that, 
e excepting ſeeretary Lidington, he had not the good for- 
tune to convince any of the leaders. All counſels ſeemed 
to tend towards the more ſevere expedients; and the 
preachers, in particular, drawing their. examples from 
the rigorous maxims of the Old Teſtament, which can 
4 only be warranted by particular revelations, inflamed 
5 | ee nee OR RR i 
Potts eee eee W of: ws 
young prince, after the intended depoſition of Mary. 
The earl of Lenox claimed: that authority as grandfather 
to the prince: The duke of Chatelrault, who was ab- 
ſent in France, had pretenſions as next heir to the crown : 
But the greateſt number of the aſſociated lords inclined 
to the earl of Mutray, in whoſe capacity they had the 
bdbeisg therefore concerted, three inſtruments were ſent to 
Mary, by the hands of lord Lindeſey and Sir Robert 
1 Mielvil; by one of which ſhe was to reſign the crown in 
favour of her ſon, by another to appoint Murray regent, 
by the third to name a council, which ſhould admini- 
ſter the government till his arrival in Scotland. The 
queen of Scots, ſeeing no proſpect of relief, lying juſtly 
under apprehenſions for her life, and believing, that no 
deed, which ſhe executed during her captivity, could be 
valid, was prevailed on, after a plentiful effuſion of 
tears, to ſign theſe three inſtruments; and ſhe. took not 
| r en Ia conſe- 
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REAR this ſaveiel-refignation, the young aer 8 
proclaimied king, under the name of James VI. He 
was ſuon after crowned at Stirling, and the earl of Mor- 156 
ton took in his name the coronation- ath; in which 8 | 
promiſe to extirpate hereſy was not forgotten. Some re-. f 
publican pretenſions, in favbur of the people's power, „ : 
were countenanced in this ceremony ; and a coin was 

foon after ſtruck, on which the famous ſaying. of Tra- 

jan was inſcribed; Pre me; , merears in me; For me; 

if I deſerve it, againſt me u. Throgmorton had orders 

from his amm 

king of Scots v. 

Tut robo eng Mah not Hom anda; bo er- | 

exciſe Weis authority. The earl of Murray arrived from 

France, and took poſſeſſion of his high office. He paid 

2 viſit to the captive queen; and ſpoke to her in a man- 

ner which better ſuited her paſt conduct than her preſent 

condition. This harſh treatment quite extinguifhed in ber 1 

breaſt any remains of affection towards him *, - Murray -  —_ Bp 

proceeded. afterwards: to break, in a more public manner, | .. 
all terms of -decency with her. He ſummoned 2 Perlis- iin be. 
ment; and that aſſembly, after voting, that ſhe was un- 

doubtedly an aceomplice in her huſband's murder, con- 

demned her to impriſonment, ratified her demiſfion of 

the crown, and acknowledged her fon for king, and 

Murray for regent . The regent, a man of vigour and 

abilities, employed himſelf ſucceſsfully in reducing thæ 

| e u is wan eas Balfour to ſurrender the I 

Dunbar e open their gates: And. he demoliſhed that | 

pigs Es — 0 

| Bor "_ ey bars, thus s bore a favourable aſpedt 

2 Keith b. 1395 a This. p. 440. Ep? p. 5 to.” ge 264. 
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| LET P. in Murray's authority; a violent revolution; however nes 
+ nu, can never be effected without great diſcontents ; 
Ponce and it was not likely, that, in a country, where the 
| "government, in ite moſt ſettled- ſtate, poſſeſſed a very 
 digjointed authority, a new eſtabliſhment | ſhould meet 
with no interruption or diſturbance. - Few conſiderable 
men of the nation ſeemed: willing to ſupport Mary, ſo 
long as Bothwel was preſent ; but the removal of that 
obnoxious nobleman had altered the ſentiments of many. 
The duke of Chatelrault, being diſappointed” of the re- 
gency, bore no good will to Murray; and the ſame ſen- 
timents were embraced by all his numerous retainers: 
Several of the nobility, finding that others had taken the 
lead among the aſſociators, formed a faction apart, and 
 " oppoſed the prevailing power: And beſides their being 
moved by ſome remains of duty and affection towards 
Mary, the malcontent lords, obſerving every thing cars 
riell to extremity againſt her, were naturally led to em- 
brace her cauſe, and ſhelter themſelves under her autho- 
_ rity. All who retained any propenſity to the catholic 
+ religion, were inclined: to join this party; and even the 
people in general, though they had formerly, either de- 
 - teſted Mary's crimes, or blamed her imprudence; were 
no influenced by her misfortunes to compaſſionate her 
preſent ſituation, and lamented, that a perſon; poſſeſſed 
of ſo many amiable accompliſhments, joined to ſuch high 
_ dignity, ſhould be treated with ſuch extreme rigour and 
ſeverity . Animated by all theſe motives, many of the 
principal nobility; now adherents to the queen of Scots; | 
met at Hamilton, and concerted meaſures for Ong | 
b _ and ki that gag | I 
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the engaged, by her charms and careſſes, à young gen — 
tleman, George Douglas, br brother to the laird of Lochle- | 
vin, to aſſiſt her in that enterprize. She even went ſo 1862. 
far as to give him hopes of eſpouſing her, after her mar- | 
riage with Bothwel ſhould be diſſolved on the plea of 

force; and ſhe propoſed this expedient to the regent, who 
rejected it. Douglas, however, perſevered in his endea- 

vours to free her from captivity ; and having all oppor- 
tunities of acceſs to the houſe, he was at laſt ſucceſsful 

in the undertaking. : He conveyed her in diſguiſe into 24 May, 


a ſmall boat, and himſelf rowed her aſhore.” She haſt- 


ened to Hamilton; and the news of her arrival in that 


place being immediately ſpread abroad, many of the no- 
bility flocked to her with their forces. A bond of aſſo- 


ciation for her defence was ſigned by the earls. of Argyle, FT ng 
| Huntley, Eglington, Crawford, Caſſilis, Rothes, Mon- | 


troſe, Sutherland, Errol, nine biſhops, and nine barons, 
beſides many of the moſt conſiderable gentry *, And 
in a few days an army, to. the number of ſix thouſand 
men, was aſſembled under her ſtandard. | 


_ ELIZABETH was no ſooner informed of Mary” 20 BY 


than ſhe diſcovered her reſolution of perſevering in the 


| fame, generous and friendly meaſures, which ſhe had 
| hitherto purſued. If ſhe had not employed force againſt 
the regent, during the impriſonment of that princeſs, ſhe 


had been chiefly withheld by the fear of puſhing him to 


greater extremities againſt her v; but ſhe had propoſed 


to the court of France an gully we which, though leſs | 
violent; would have been no leſs effectual for her ſervice: 


She deſired that France and England ſhould by concert 


cut off all commerce with the Scots, till they ſhould do 995 
juſtice to their injured ſovereign . She now diſpatched 2 


Leighton into Scotland to offer both her good offices, 


and the affiſtance of her forces, to Mary; ; but as s ſhe ap- | 
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ntrance of French troops inte dhe ing 
dom, ſhe deſired that the cor toverſy between the queen of 
Scots and her ſubjecta might by that princeſs be referred 
entirely to her arbitration, and eee e ae 


| Hould be introduced into Scotland. I 


Ach May, 


Bur Elizabeth eee 
Pee. The regent made haſte co aſſemble 
forces; and notwithſtanding chat his army was inferior 
in number to that of the queen of Scots, he took the 


field againſt her. A battle was fought at Langſide near 


Glaſgow, which was entirely deciſive in favour of the 
regent; and though Murray, after his victory, ſtopped 
the bloodſhed, vet wan the arten followed: ey a eu 


diſperſion of the queen's party. That unhappy princefs 


fled ſouthwards from the field of battle with great preci- 
pitation, and came, with a few attendants, to the borders 
of England. She here deliberated" concerning her next 
meaſures, which would probably prove fo important to 
her future happineſs or miſery. She found it impoſſible 


to remain in her own kingdom: She had an averſion, in 


| her preſent wretched condition, to return into France, 


where the had formerly appeared with fo myth ſplen- 
dour ; and was not, beſides, provided with à veſſel, 


which could ſafely convey her thither : The late generous 

behaviour of Elizabeth made her hope for protection, 
and even afliſtance, from that quarter - and as the pre- 
fent fears from her domeſtic enemies were thæ moſt ur- 
gent, ſhe overlooked all other conſiderations, ind embraced 
the reſolution of taking ſhelter in England, She em- 


barked on board a fiſhing-boat in Galloway, and landed 


PE e e a gs to "London; N 


the ſame day at Wirkington in Cumberland, about thirty 
miles diftant from Carliſle; ' whence ſhe pr me 


2 Keith, .. n Anderſon, ey iy, Pe 26. e febd's 
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tn, in bop of former profeſſions of friendſhi Jy 
made her by that "princeſs. phy 

"ELr2ASerH now found herſelf i in a Ftustich, when 
B was become neceſſary to take ſome decifive reſolution 
with regard to her treatment of the queen of Scots; and 
as the had hitherto, contrary to the opinion of Cecil, at- 
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tended more to the motives of generoſi y than of policy” * 


ſhe was engaged by, that prudent miniſter to weigh anew 
all the confideratio 8, which occurred in this critical con- 


junEture. He "repreſented, that the party, which had de- | 


throned Mary, and had at prefent aſſumed the govern- 
ment of yo Og was always attached to the Engliſh al- 


liance, and was engaged, by all the motives of religion. 175 


and of intereſt, to perſevere i in their connections with 
Elizabeth; That though Murray : and his friends might. 
—_— of ſome nine uſage during their baniſhment 

n gland, they would eaſily forget theſe grounds of 
u: 15 when they confi dered, 625 Elizabeth was, the. 


own queen, by her attachment to the catholic faith, and 
by. her other connections, excluded them entirely from 
the friend{hip of France, and even from that of Spain : 75 
That Maty, oñ the other hand, even before her violent 


vernet by the counſels of houſe of Quiſe ; ; ruck 


more, would the implicitly Sip y with their views, = . 


by Rer GI miſcondud, the poles of that family ar 
th6"Zealbus Eitholfes was b becom e her bole Bikes d and 


ar, 


wt eb Sy 4 e e in their hands; ; 8 


and, were the Once able to Tuppreſs. the proteltants in her 


own Kihgdoin, the would unite the Scottiſh and Book h 


catholic, with thoſe of all foreign ates, 1 in a confece-. 
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breath With her proteſtant due, was in ſecret 1 


only ay, on h they could ſafely rely, and that their | 
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Bp * againſt the religion and government of England: 
— That it behoved Elizabeth, therefore, to proceed with 
. caution in the deſign of reſtoring her rival to the throne; 
> , _ .  and;to takecare, both that this. enterprize, if undertaken, 
> | ſhould be effected by Engliſh forces alone, and that full. 
ſctecurities ſhould beforehand be provided for the reformers 
we and the reformation in Scotland: That above all, it was 
| requiſite to guard carefully the perſon of that princeſs 5 
leſt, finding this unexpected reſerve in the Engliſh friend- 
ſhip, ſhe ſhould ſuddenly take the reſolution of flying into 
France, and ſhould: attempt by foreign force to recover 
poſſeſſion of her authority: That her deſperate fortunes 
and broken reputation fitted her for any attempt; and her 
reſentment, when ſhe ſhould find herſelf thus deſerted by 
the queen, would concur with her ambition and her bi- 
gotry, and render her an unrelenting, as well as powerful, 
enemy to the Engliſh government: That if ſhe was 
once abroad, in the hands of enterpriſing catholics, the 
attack on England would appear to her as eaſy as that on 
Scotland; and the only method, ſhe muſt i imagine, of reco- 
vering her native kingdom, would beto acquire that crown, 
to which ſhe would eſteem herſelf equally intitled: That 
a neutrality in ſuch intereſting ſituations, though it might 
be pretended, could never, without the moſt extreme 
Hanger, be upheld by the queen; and the detention. of 
Mary was equally requiſite, whether the power of Eng- 
land were to be employed in her favour, or againſt her: 
That nothing, indeed, was more becoming a great prince 
a generoſity; yet the ſuggeſtions of this noble principle 
5 \ would never, without imprudence, be conſulted in ſuch 
FRY | | es circumſtances as thoſe. in which the queen was 
| . t placed ; where her own ſafety and the intereſts 
255 ef her people were intimately concerned in every reſolu- 
S dien which ſheembraced : That though the example of 
W e, 9 in a . country, 
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enormous, that the inſurrection of ſubjects, after - ſuch: 
provocation, could no longer be regarded as a precedent 
againſt other princes: That it was firſt neceſſary for 
Elizabeth to aſcertain, in a regular and ſatisfactory man- 
ner, the extent of Mary's guilt, and thence to determine 
the degree of protection, which ſhe ought to afford her 
againſt her diſcontented ſubjects: That as no glory could 
ſurpaſs that of defending oppreſſed innocence, it was 


equally infamous to patronize vice an er on the 
throne; and the contagion of ſuch diſhonour would ex- 
tend itielf to all who countenanced or ſupported it: And 


that, if the erimes of the Scottiſh princeſs ſhould; on 
enquiry, appear as great . and certain as was affirmed 
ſhould dictate, would thence be juſtified; or if ſhe 
ſhould be found innocent, every enterprize, which friend- 


imprudence had been ſo great, perhaps her crimes A 


2363. 


ſhip ſhould inſpire, would be ucknowledged: laudable and 


glorious. 


 AGREEABLY to OSLO Elizabeth reſblvcd topro- 
ceed in a ſeemingly generous, but really cautious manner, 


with the queen of Scots; and ſhe immediately ſent or- 
ders to lady Serope, ſiſter to the duke of Norfolk, a lady 


who lived in the neighbourhood, to attend on that prin- 


ceſs. Soon after, ſhe diſpatched to her lord Serope him- 
ſelf,” warden of the marches,” and Sir Francis Knolles, 
vice chamberlain. They found Mary already lodged in 
the caſtle of Carliſle; and after expreſſing the queen's' 
ſympathy with her in her late misfortunes, they told her, 


that her requeſt of being allowed to viſit their ſovereign, | 


and of being admitted to her preſence, . could not at pre- 4 


ſent be complied with: Till ſhe had geared herſelf. of her 


huſband's murder, of which ſhe was ſo ſtrongly accuſed, 
LO could not without diſhonour ſhow. her any. 


K 2 n coun- 


on A p. countenance, or appear indifferent 60 che a 
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nation of 


Sb near « infant. 80 despeckes a beck chen Mary 


into tears; —— her ſituation 6x 


from her a'deelaration, that fie would willingly Juſtify 
| Herſelf ts ber ſiſter from all inpütatione, and Would Tub- 
mit her cauſe + to the arbitration of 6 esd ff gend „. 


letter to the why Sia as 
Tunis conceſſion, which Wey e edu e avoid, 
without an acknowledgment of gullt, was che point ex- 
pected and deſired by Elizabertv: She immediately dif- 
patched Midlemore to the regent of Scotland; requiring 
him both. to deſiſt from the farther- proſecution of his 
queen's party, and ſend ſome perſons to Bondon to juſtify 
is conduct with regard to her. Murray might juſtiy be 
ſtartled at receiving a meſſuge; ſo violent and imperibus; 
but as his donieſtic enemies were numerous and powerful; 
and England was the ſole ally, which lie could expect 
among foreign nations, he was reſolved rather to digeſt 
the affront than provoke Elizabeth by a refuſal, He alſo 
conſidered, that, though that queen had | hitherto. ap- 
peared partial to Mary, many politieal motives evidently 
engaged her to ſupport the king's- cauſe in — 4 
and it was not to be doubted but ſo penetrating 5 
ceſs would in the end diſcover this intereſt, and ne at 
leaſt afford him a patient and equitable hearing. He 
therefore replied, that he would himſelf take a journey 
to England, attended by Other: commiſſioners ; and would 
willingly ſubmit the determination of his m u 
; beth i. E323 ; 4 ORC e „ Aut Bot 
| my W now perceived, that Jnid miſtreſs had 
nee, in her conceſſlons: He endeavoured to 
maintain, abt New" could mot, en —— as 
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der wy Wan ſubmit to a conteſt with her rebellious © > HP, 
ſubjects hefore. a foreign prince; and he. required either . 


preſeht aid from England, or liberty for his queen to paſs 1568. 


over into France. Being preſſed, howeyer, with the for- 
mer en before the Engliſh council, be again re- 


ha: his conſent ; but i in a few days he began anew to 


and it was yi. ſome difficulty that he was 
| 4 to zequieſce in th the $4 FOO. k Þ Dheſs 
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viſible 48 ance't to che meaſures 0 by the court of 


E and. 

Fr queen of Seots diſcovered no els toy to the 
trial Propoſed ; ; and it Fequired all the artifice and pru- 
dence of Elizabeth to make her perſevere in the agree- 


„ 


ment, to Which the had at firſt conſented. This latter 


7 fill, ſaid to ber, that ſhe deſied not, without 5 
ary 8 conſent aid approbation, to enter into the queſ- ; 


tion, and pretended only as 2 friend to hear her Juſtifica- 


tion; That ſhe was confident there would be found n 


difficulty i in refuring al. the calumnies of her enemies; 3 
and even if her apology ſhould fall ſhort of full convidtion, 


Elizabeth was determined to ſupport her cauſe, and pro- 


cure her ſome reaſonable terms of accommodation : And 


that it Wa never meant, that ſhe ſhould be. cited - to a 
trial on the acculation of her rebellious. ſubjects; but 


on the contraty, chat they thould be ſummoned to. appear 
and to Juſtify themſelyes for their conduct towards her l. 


Allured by theſe plauſible. pr 1 5 the queen of Scots ; at ths 


agreed | fo Ale herſelf 
fore commiſſioners 3 appointed by Elizabeth. 


1 1 » 


K 3 


igns, lord Scrope, and Sir F ran- M$ 
Cnolles, 'who reſided With Mary at Carliſle, had lei- | 
ſure to Rudy her character, and to make report of it to 


2 Elizabeth. * Dnbrokep by her misfortunes, reſolute | in 


k 1 woes 
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her Purpose 20e i in her enterprizes; ſhe aſpired to no- | 


E a— thing but victory; and was determined to endure any ex- 


| in 


tremity, to undergo any difficulty, and to try every for- 


tune, rather than abandon her cauſe, or yield the ſuperi- 


ority to her enemies. Eloquent, inſinuating, affable; ſhe 


had already convinced all thoſe who approached her, of 


the innocence of her paſt conduct; and as ſhe declared her 


fixed purpoſe to require aid of her 8 all over Europe, 
and even to have recourſe to infidels and barbarians, ra- 

ther than fail of vengeance againſt her perſecutors, it was 
eaſy to foreſee the danger, to which her charms, her 


ſpirit, her addreſs, if allowed to operate with their full 
force, would expoſe them v. The court of England, 


therefore, who, under pretence of guarding her, had al- 
ready, in effect, detained her priſoner, were determined 
to watch her with Mill greater vigilance. As Carliſle, by 
its ſituation on. the borders, afforded her great. opportu- 


nities for contriving her eſcape, they removed her to 


| Bolton, a ſeat of lord Scrope's in Yorkſhire : And the 


4h Octob. 


iſſue of the controverſy between her and the Scottiſh na- 
tion was regarded as a ſubject more momentous to Eli- 
zabeth's s ſecurity and intereſts, than it bad hitherto been 
apprehended. | 
TAE commiſſioners, p eb 5 che Eaglih court 
for the examination of this great cauſe, were the duke of 
Norfolk, the earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; and 
Vork was named as the place of conference. Leſley, 


Conferences biſhop of Roſs, the lords Herreis, Levingſtone, and 


at York and 


Har pton- 
court. 


Boyde, with five perſons more, appeared as commiſſion- 
ers from the queen of Stots. The earl of Murray, re- 


gent, the earl of Morton, the biſbop of Orkney, lord 


Lindſey, and the abbot of Dunfermling were appointed 
commiſſioners from the king and kingdom of Scotland. 


Secretary Lidington, 9 . the e i 
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ene we ehem umpire between the factions of a 
neighbouring kingdom, which had, during many centu- 


ries, entertained the moſt violent jealouſy and animoſity 
Ain England; and her felicity was equally rare, in 
4 having the fortune and fame of dangerous a rival, Who 
had long given her the greateſt inquietude, now: entirely 
at her diſpoſal. Some circumſtances! of her late conduct 
| had diſcovered a byaſs towards the ſide of Mary: Her 
prevailing intereſts led her to favour the enemies of that 
princeſs: The profeſſions of impartiality, which ſhe had 
made, were open and frequent; and ſhe had ſo far ſue- 
ceceded, that each ſide accuſed her commiſſioners of par- 
tiality towards their adverſaries s. She herſelf: appears, 
by the inſtructions given them, to have fixed no plan for 
the deciſion ; but ſhe knew, that the advantages, which 
mould take. If Mary's crimes could be aſcertained by 
undoubted proof, ſnie could for ever blaſt the reputation 
of that ed and might juſtifiably detain her for ever 
a cloſe priſoner in England: If the evidence fell ſhort of 
eonviction, it was propoſed to reſtore her to che throne, 
but wich ſuch ſtrict limitations, as would leave Eliza- 
beth perpetual arbiter of all differences between che par- 
ties in Scotland, and render her wanne _—_ 
of that kingdom 9. Ne . n 


Max v's commiſſioners, befors they gare in Marty wen- | 


plaints againft herericmice'i in Scotland, entered-a proteſt, 
that” ance in the cauſe ſhould no wiſe affect 
the independance of her crown, or be conſtrued as amark of 
ſubordination to England ; T'he 8 ommiſfioners re- 
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ined this proteſt, but with a reſerve to the claim of 
England. The complaint of Ta princeſs was next read, 
and contained a detail of all the injuries, which ſhe had 
ſuffered ſince her martiage with Bothwel; That her ſub- 


175 7 had taken arms againſt her, on pretence of freeing | 


her from. captivity ; that When ſhe put herſelf. into their 
hands, they had committed her to cloſe cuſtody in 


4 levin's had placed her ſan, an infant, on her throne; had 


again taken arms againſt her after her delivery from priſon z 
had rejected all her propoſals. for accommodation; had 
given battle to her troops; and had obliged her, for the 
fafery.of her perſan, te elke ſhelter in England . The 


carl of Murray, in anſwer to this complaint, gave a ſum⸗ 
mary and imperſect account of the: late tranſactions: 


That the earl of Bothwel; the known murderer of the late 


Eing, had, a little after committing, that-erijne, ſeized the 
perſon of the queen and led her to Dunbar j that he ac- | 


quired ſuch influence! over her as 3 to 


marry him, and he had accordingly procuxed @ divores 


from his former wife, and had-pretended to celebrate his 


matriage with the: queen; that the feandalcof this tran.ſ- 
action, the diſhanour urhich it brought on the nation, 
che. danger to which the irifant prince was:expoſed: from 


f the attempts of that audacioub man, had obliged the no- 
bility to cake arms, and ↄppoſe his criminal defigns/ and 


enterprises; that aliex Marx, in order ta ſave him, had 
thrown. herfelf into theit hands, ſhe: till diſcovered ſue 
violent attachment to him, that they found it {mecellaryy 


for cheit own and the public ſafety, t 


„3E of 


her huſband could be tried and puniſned ee | 
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th. ödp and erer ß goyer, Nigg 
her 9 — to. her only og, and had appointed. the « ear 10 ESE, 1 
Murray, regent during the e minority 2, 1 The 7 8 nd ey * | 
Wer Fo this apology was phy Aus... That the did 1 E N : 
and never could ſuſpeQ, that Bothwel, w 2 
acquitged by. a jury, apd recommended, to ng by all d ths 2 
nability. for her huſband, was. the murderer of the kings | | _ 
that ſhe ever was, and. ſtjll, continues deſirous, that, if he — 
be guilty, he may, he (brought. 50. condign, puniſhment ; 55 
that her, reſignation, of the cron was extorted from her 
by the well grounded fears of her life, and eyen by dire 
menaces of violeneg ; and that Thragmorton, the Eng- 
liſn ambaſſader, ab Well a8 others of her friends, had ad- 
vice hes todign; that paper, as. the oni means gf ſaving 
herſelf, from the laſt æxtremity: and had-aſlured her, that | 
a conſent, given under theſe circamſiances, g ee | 
deer dogs er Walid M „„ itng pond 13 Bk, 
So far dhe queen of Scots ſeemed plaighs, 8 the 
Advantage. in the canteſt: And the Engliſh, commiſſion» = 
ers might have been ſurprizeds. that Murray bad made ſo 
weak la defence, and had ſuppreſſed all the material im- 
putations againſt that princeſs, on which his party had 
ever io ſtrenuouſſy inſiſted : had not ſome priyate conſe - 
rences previouſſy informed them of the ſecret... Marys 
commiſſioners had boaſted, that Elizabeth, ſtom regard 
to her kinſwoman and from her deſire of maintaining the | = 
rights of ſoyereigns, was de _ how. criminal, ſo- 
Tauer dhe canduct of that-griuceſs, might appest, to atem b 
her to the throne? ; 3nd Murray, reflecting on ſome paſt | 
weakues of. bhe Hag)iſdec0ws began ũ 
cre ere but 0 juſt grounds for theſe «£ „ 
at Os if he would agree to conceal the || | 
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en AP moſt violent part of the accuſation againf b "her, would 
ee (nag ubmit to any reaſonable terms of accommodation; but 


if he once proceeded fo far as to charge her with the 
whole of her guilt, no compoſition could afterwards take 
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place; and ſhould ſhe ever be reſtored, either by the 

power of Elizabeth, or the aſſiſtance of her other friends, 
he and his party mult be expoſed. to her ſevere and im- 
placable vengeance '. He. reſolved, therefore, not to 
venture raſhly on a meafure, w hich it would be impoſlible 3 
for him ever to recal; and he privately paid a viſit to 
Norfolk and the be Engliſh commiſſioners, ' confeſſed 


his ſeruples, laid before them the evidence of the queen's | 
| gilt, and deſired to have ſome ſecurity for Elizabeth's 


in caſe that evidetive World upon examina- 


cretly diſpleaſed with theſe ſcruples o the regent . He 
had ever been a partizan of the queen of Scots: Secretary 

Lidington, wb began alſo to/incline to that party, and 
- was a man of ſingular addreſs and capacity; 


- him to embrace farther views Er he fivear7 ub enn to 


think of eſpouſing her: And though that duke confeſſed»; 
chat the proofs againſt Mary ſeemed to him unqueſtion- 
able, he encouraged Murray in his preſent reſolution not 

728 eee * eee the donfe 


| s beſo he 


| ſentence againſt Mary, in caſe her 7 ſhould be — 
1 egen romiſe 
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ereiſe that authority, and proceed to an actual hehe e. HAP. 


Whether the queen of Scots, if ſhe were found guilty, 


ſhould be delivered into the hands of the regent, or, at = 


leaſt, fo ſecured in England, that ſhe never ſhould be 
able to diſturb the tranquillity of Scotland? and, Whe- 
ther Elizabeth would alſo, in that caſe, promiſe to ac- 
| knowledge = young gs and bo oe the er in his 
authority v? | 
ELIZABETH, when theſe queries, with the other tranſ- 
actions, were laid before her, began to think, that they 
pointed towards a concluſion more deciſive and more ad- 
yantageous than ſhe had hitherto expected. She deter- 
_ therefore, t to bring the matter into ful light; . 
aue th proceedings of her Moen; the 454 
them to come to London, and there continue the confe- 
rences. On their appearance, ſhe immediately joined in 
commiſſion with them ſome of the moſt conſiderable of 
her council; Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper; the earls 
of Arundel and Leiceſter, Jord Clinton, admiral, and'Sir 
William Cecil, ſeeretary :. The queen of Scots, who 
knew nothing of theſe ſecret motives, and who expected, 
that fear or deceney would ſtill reſtrain Murray from 
proceeding to any violent accuſation againſt her, expreſſed 
an entire ſatisfaction in this adjournment; and declared, 
chat the affair, being under the immediate inſpection 
of Elizabeth, was now in the hands where ſhe moſt de- 
ſired to reſt it *,. The conferences were accordingly con- 
tinued at Hampton Court; and Mary ae eee as 
| before, made no ſeruple to be preſent at them. 5 
Tux queen, meanwhile, gave a ſatisfactory infwerto ; 
all Murray's demands ; and having declared, that, though 
the wiſhed and-hoped, from the preſent enquiry, RO -- 
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irely 


h P tirely convinced of Mary's innocence, yet if the event 
S ſhould proye contrary, and if that prin 
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5 guilty of her huſband's murder, ſhe ould, for egos own 


part, deem her ever after unworthy of a thraneꝰ. The 
regent, encouraged by this declaration, opened more fully 
his charge againſt the queen of Scots; and after expreſ- 
Gng his reluctance to proceed to that extremity, and pro- 
teſting, that nothing but the neceſſity of ſelf-defence, 
which muſt not be abandoned for, any delicacy, « 
haye engaged him in ſuch. a/meaſure, be proceeded to 
ccuſe her in plain terms of participation and conſent in 
the aſſaffination of the king - + The earl of Lenox too 
appeared, before the Engliſh commiſſioners; and implor- 
ing vengeance for. the murder of his.ſon, i Nig 
25 an accomplice with Bothwel in that enormity 4. 
Wan this charge was ſo unexpeQtedly gives i is, and 
copies of it were tranſmitted to the biſhop of Roſs, lord 
Herreis, and the reſt of Mary's:commyſlioners, they ab- 
ſolutely refuſed, to return. an anſwer ; and they grounded 
orders, they ſaid, from their miſtreſs, if any thing were 
advanced that might touch her honquy, not to make any 
defence, as ſhe was a ſovereign princeſs, and could not 
be ſubject to any tribunal; and they required, that he 
ſhould previouſly he admitted to Elizabeth's preſence, to 
whom, and to whom alone, ſhe wwas determined to juſtify 
her innocencee. They forgot, that the conferences were 
at firſt hegun, and were füll continued, with no ather 
view: than to clear her from the accuſations of ber eue- 
mies; that Elizabeth had ever pretended: to enter into 
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bn not as aſſuming any herber jurifdickion over ber; 0 9 75 AP. 
that this priticeſs had from the beginning refaſed to ad- . 
| nifft her to her prefente, till ſhe mould vindicate Herſelf rus, 
from the crithes imputed to her; that ſhe Had therefore 
diſcovered no new ſigns of parity by her perſeverance 
nn that reſolution ; and that though ſhe had granted an 

- audience: to the earl of Murray and his collegues; ſhe had 
previouſly conferred the fame honour on Mary's commif- 
ſioners ; and her. conduc was fo enen to 
doth Pürties sz: 4 

As the „3 refurſ 0 
in any anſwer to Murray's charge, the neceſfary-conſes 

quence ſeemed to be, that there could be no farther pro- 
— in the conference. But though this filenee 
might be interpreted as a preſumption againſt her, it did 
not fully dnfiwer the purpoſe of thoſe Engliſe miniſters, 
who: were enemies to that princeſs; They ſtill deſired to 
have in their hands the proofs of her guilt; and in order 
to draw them with decency from the regent, a judicious 
 artifice was employed by Elizabeth, Murray was called 
befote the Engliſn eommiſſtoners; and reproved by them, 
in the queen 's name, for the atroticus imputations, which 
he hall the temerity to throw upon his ſovereign: But 
though the earl of Murray, they added, and the other 1 
commiſfioflers, had ſo far forgot the duty of allegiance t 1 
their prince the queen never would overlook whit the 
owed te her friend, her neighbour, and her kinſwotnan z 
= and ſhe therefore defired to know what tliey could fay in 
their own juſtiſication Murray, thus urged made no 
difficulty of producing the proofs of his charge againſt 
the queen of Scots; and among the reſt, ſome love: letters 
and ſonnets of * s to ann en 111 in Toy on 
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IR and two other papers, one written in ber own 
ö band, another ſubſcribed by her, and written by the earl 
N of Huntley; each of which contained a promiſe of mar- 


riage with Bothwel, ee eee ee 
acquittal of that nobleman. oh 
Ax theſe eee e ee | 
ins Gives. bavite: calling. which had been given him by 
| Mary, and which had belonged to her firſt huſband, 
Francis; and though the princeſs had enjoined him to 
burn the letters as ſoon as he had read them, he had 
| thought proper carefully to preſerve them, as pledges of 
her fidelity, and had committed them to the cuſtody of 
Sir James Balfour, deputy=governor'of the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh. When that fortreſs was beſiegedd by the aſſo- 
ciated lords, ' Bothwel ſent a ſervant to receive the caſket 
from the lands of the deputy-governor. Balfour deli- 
vered it to the meſſenger ; but as he had at that time re- 
ceived ſome diſguſt from Bothwel, and was ſecretly ne- 


_ gociating an agreement with the ruling party, he took 
care, by conveying private intelligence to the earl - 


Morton, to make the papers be intercepted by hi 
| They contained inconteſtible proofs of Macy! s criminal 


murder, ad. by; ber eee in that rape, which . 
Bothwel pretended to commit upon her l. Murray for- 
tified this evidence by ſome teſtimonies of correſpondent 
facts &; and he added, ſome time after, the dying con- 
feſſion of one Hubert, or French Paris, as he was called, 
a ſervant of Bothwel' s, Who had been executed for the 
bing's murder, and who directly. charged the queen with 
| ber ng. Nats to that criminal N . 
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Many' 8 commiſſioners had uſed every renal to, 0 Ga v. 


againſt Which, it appears, they were not provided with 7568. 


ward this blow, which they ſaw, coming upon them, and 


any proper defence. As ſoon as Murray opened his charge, 
they endeavoured to turn the conferences from an enquiry 
into a negociation; and though informed by the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, that nothing could be more diſhonourable 
for their miſtreſs, than to enter into a treaty with ſuch. 
undutiful ſubjects, before the had juſtified herſelf from 
thoſe enormous imputations, which had been thrown upon 
ber, they ftill infiſted, that Elizabeth ſhould ſettle terms 
of accommodation between Mary and her enemies in Scot- 
land „ They maintained, that, till their miſtreſs had 
given in her anſwer to Murray's charge, his proofs could 
neither be called for nor produced ® : And finding, that”. 
the Engliſh commiſfioners were ſtill determined to proceed 
in the method Which had been projected, they finally 
broke off the conferences, and never would make any 
reply. "Theſe papers, at leaft tranflations of them, have 
ſince been publiſhed. The objections, made to their 
authenticity, are in general of ſmall force: but were they 
ever ſo ſpecious, they cannot now be hearkened to; ſince 
Mary, at the time when the truth could have been fully 
cleared, did, in effect, ratify the evidence againſt her 
by recoiling from the enquiry at the? very critical moment, 
| and refuſing to give an anſwer to 7 the ee been gh 
enemies 25 . A $ Rr 

Bor Elizabeth. though ſhe had ſeen HAS for her 
own ſatisfaction, was determined, that the moſt eminent 
perſons of her court ſhould alſo be acquainted with theſe 
tranſactions, and ſhould EN IO. 
her proceedings. She ordered her privy- 


aflembled ; and that ſhe might render the matter more | 
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8 0 12 Plein 5 A ſhe added tb Ben ee ears. of Nor- | 
LF | thumberland, Weſtmoreland, Shrewſbury, Woreelter, 
5 . Efuntingdon, . and Warwice. "all the proceedings of the 

| Engliſh comm Co ag ages were read te to ST The, evidences 
produced by! 2 5 were peruſed : A great number of 

+ letters, written Fon ry t to Eliza eth, M © were lald before 

them, and the hand-writing Compare Ws with that o of the 
letters deliyered in by, the regent : The refuſal of the | 
queen of Scots's commi oners to ake any reply, was Was 
related: And on the whole, Elizabeth told; chem, that, 

1 | as ſhe had, from. the firſty thought, it improper, that . 

= Mary, * ſuch horrid erimes were imputed” to. her, 

RT 8 to her preſenee, before ſhe had, in 

ſome meaſure, juſtified herſelf from, the charge; e now, 

= when. her guilt- was confirmed by ſo many plauſible- evi- 

dences, and all anſwer refuſed, the muſt, for her part, 

| perſevere, more, ſteadily in that reſolution ?. Elizabeth 

| ng next. called in the queen of Scots's commiſſioners, and 

| after obſerving, that the deemed it much more decent for 

: . their miſtreſs to continue the conferences, than to xequire 

the liberty of juſtifying: berſelf in perſon, ſhe told told them, 

that Mary might either fend her reply by a perſon whone 

| | the truſted, or deliver it herſelf to ſome Engliſhnobleman, 
5 whom Elizabeth ſhould appoint to wait upon her; But as 

d ber reſolution of making no reply at all, ſhe muſt regard 

it as the ſtrongeſt confeſſion of guilt: nor could they ever 

de deemed a who adviſed her to that ethod'of 
proceeding . Theſe topics ſhe, enforced Kill. more 
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1 could never be granted · becauf Elizabeth J EEE. _— 
knew, that this expedient could decide nothing; becauſe C25 - 2 
it brought matters to extremity, which that princeſs deſired 7563 
to avoid ;- and becauſe it had been refuſed from the begin- 
ning; even before the eommencement of the conferences. 
In order to keep herſelf better in countenance, Mary 
thought of another device. Even after the conferences - 
the eat} of Murray and his affociates as the mutderers of | 
the king*: But this accuſation, coming ſo late, being 
extorted merely by a complaint of Murray's, and being 5 
unſupported hy any proof, could only be regarded as an 
angry reerimination upon her enemy v. She alſo deſired 
to have copies of the papers given in by the regent; but 
as the feilt PRE in her reſolution to make no _ 
refuſal her», 1 y 1 el 
As Mary had thus Va a5 0 the e 4 
regent expreſſed great impatience to return into Scotland z 
and he'complained, that his enemies had taken advantage 
of his abſence, and had thrown the whole government 
into confuſion: Elizabeth, therefore, diſmiſſed him; and 
rante him a loan of five thouſand pounds, to bear the 
charges of his journey*. During the conferences at 
York, the duke of Chatelrault te at London, in 
paſſing from France; and as the queen knew, that he 
was engaged in Mary's party, and had very plauſible pre- 
tenſions to the regency of the king of Scots; the thought 
proper to detain him till after Murray's departure. But 
notwithſtanding theſe marks of favour, and ſome other 
aſliftance which ſhe ſecretly gave this latter nobleman 7, | 
%%;ͤ;ͤ;ö10/ © Genel; ol ad. 
u See note [M] at the end of the volume, ©. Ghodall, vel. fl. : 
p. 251, 283, 289, 310, 311: Haynes, vol. i. p. 492, See note N] at the 
end of the volume. Rymer, tom. xv. p. 679, Y MS. in the 
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| Crs. t . ſhe Rill declined: kala the young king, a; treat- 
ing with Murray as regent of Scotland. 1 adn 
| "0 . ORDERs were given for removing een . 
com Bolton, a place ſurrounded with catholics,. to Tut- 
bury in the county of Stafford; where ſhe was put under 
the cuſtody of the earl of Shrewſbury. Elizabeth enter- 
tained hopes, that this princeſs, diſcouraged by her miſ- 
fortunes, and confounded by the late tranſactions, would 
be glad to ſecure a ſafe retreat from all the tempeſts, with 
which ſhe had been agitated; and ſhe promiſed to bury 
every thing i in oblivion, provided Mary would agree, ei- 
ther voluntarily to reſign her crown, or to aſſociate her 
ſon with her in the goyernment; and the adminiſtration. 
do remain, during his minority, in the hands of the earl 
= _ of Murray . But that high-fpirited princeſs refuſed all 
. | treaty upon ſuch. terms, and declared that her laſt- words | 
_ ſhould be thoſe of a queen of Scotland. Beſides! many 
other reaſons, ſhe. ſaid, which fixed her in that reſolu- 
tion, ſhe knew, that, if, in the preſent emergence, ſhe. 
made fuch conceſſions, her fi ubmiſſion would be univer- 
fally deemed an acknowledgment-of guilt, aun werd. ra- 
tify all the calumnies of her enemies. 
Many fill inſiſted upon this eee ee e Ns 
Elizabeth ſhould affiſt her in recovering her authority, or 
ſhould give her liberty to. retire into France, and Sake 
trial of the friendſhip of other princes: And as ſhe aſ- 
ſerted, that ſhe had come. voluntarily. into England, in- 
vited by many former prefeſſions of amity, ſhe thought, 
that one or other of theſe requeſts, could not, without the 


moſt extreme injuſtice, be refuſed her. But Elizabeth, | : 
ſenſible of the danger, which attended both theſe propo- | « 
fals, was ſecretly reſolved to detain her ſtill a captive; n 
and as her retreat into England had been little voluntary, 0 
her claim upon the queen's generoſity appeared much leſs f 
urgent than ſhe was willing to. ; pretend... Necellity, it ir 
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: was thought, would to the prudent juſtify her detention 8 e 
Her paſt miſconduct would apologize for it to thꝰ equitable: . 
And though it was. foreſeen, that compaſſion for Mary 's 1568. 
ſituation, joined to her intrigues and inſinuating beha- 
viour, would, while ſhe. remained in England, excite 
the zeal of her friends, eſpecially of the catholics ; theſe 
inconveniencies were deemed much. inferior to thoſe. which 
attended any other expedient Elizabeth truſted alſo to 
her on , addreſs, for eluding all | thoſe difficulties: She 
propoſed to avoid breaking abſolutely with the qucen of 
Scots, to keep. her always in hopes of an accommoda+ 
tion, to negotiate perpetually with her, and ſtill to throw 
the blame of not coming to any concluſion, either on 
ee e or ee 8 and e 
of others. 
Ws come now 0% mention WE Engliſh N which 
we left behind us, that we might not interrupt our nar- 
ration of the events in Scotland, which form ſo material 
a part of the preſent reign; The term, fixed by the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambreſis for the reſtitution of Calais, 
expired in 2567; and Elizabeth, after making her de- 
mand at the gates of that city, ſent Sir Thomas Smith 
to Paris; and that miniſter, in conjunction with Sir 
Henry Norris, her reſident ambaſſader, enforced her pre- I 
tenſions... Conferences were held on that head, without | = 
coming to any concluſion: _ The chancellor, De I. ZZZ 
pital, told the Engliſh ambaſſadors, that, though France 
by an article of the treaty was obliged to reſtore Calais 
on the expiration: of eight years, there was another arti- 
cle of the ſame treaty, which nom deptived Elizabeth of + wn 
every right, that could acerue to her by that engage. _ 
ment: That it was agreed, if the Engliſh ſhould, during 
that att commit hoſtilities: upon France, they, + * 
ſhould inſtantly forfeit all claim to Calais; and the tak= 
ing pollefion of Havre and Dieppe, with whatever be- | 
L 2 bees tences 


* 


theſe dans v 
2abeth's" hands by the governors; theſe govetnors were 
rebels; and a correſpondence with ſuch traytors was the 
moſt flagrant injury, that could be committed on any ſo- 

| vereign: That in the treaty, which enſued upon the 
ö expulßon of the Engliſh from Normandy, "the French 


miniſters had abſolutely refuſed to make any mention of 
| Sil, and had thereby declared their intention to take 


advantage of the title, which had accrued to the crown 
of Frances: And that though à general clauſe had been 
inſerted,” Sages reſervation of all elaims: this con- 
_ ceeffion' could not avail the Engliſh, who at that time 
poſſeſſed no juſt claim to Calais, and 3 previouſly for- 
feited all pretenſions to that fortreſs Phe queen was 
no wiſe ſurprized at hearing theſe 8 and as ſhe 
knew, that the French court intended not from 'the firſt 
to make reſtitution, much lefs, after they could juſtify 
refer refuſal by ſuch plauſible reaſons, ſhe thougbt it 
better for the preſent to acquieſce in the loſs; than to 
purſue a doubtful title by a war both rn eter I: 
3 ce as well as unſeaſonable. a 
ELIZABETH entered anew into negociations fol ſpou- 
ſing the archduke Charles; and ſhe ſeems, at this time, 
to have had no great motive of policy, which might in- 


| duce ' her to make this fallacious offer: But as ſhe was 


very rigorous in the terms inſiſted on, and would not 
agree, that the archduke, if he eſpouſed her, ſhould en- 
joy any power or title in England, and even refuſed him 


the exerciſe of his religion, the treaty came to nothing; 3 
and that prince, deſpairing of ſocks” in bis addreſſes, 


| married the daughter of nt duke . Bavaria 4 
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0 Fal e 9 5 which ſhook ofthe © g AP. 
yoke of papal authority, no one proceeded with ſo 
much. ceaſon and moderation as the church of England zu, 568. 
an advantage, which had, been derived partly from the in- — 
| ition of the civil magiſtrate. in this innovation 
any from the gradual and flow ſteps, by which the re- 
formation was conducted in that kingdom. Rage and 
animoſity againſt the catholic religion was as little indulg · 
ed as could be ſuppoſed in ſuch a revolution: The fabric 
of the ſecular hierarchy was maintained entire: The 
ſiſtent, with the new principles: Many ceremonies, 
— venerable from age and. preceding uſe, were 
The ſplendor of the Romiſh worſhip, though 
2 had at leaſt given place to order and decency 5 
The diſtinctive habits of the clergy, according to their 
different ranks, were continued: No innovation was ad- 
mitted Ker from ſpite and oppolition to former uſage : 
JJ; 6 
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wy nis TON or ENGLAND. 
CHA p. And the new religion, by mitigating the . of the 


ee ancient ſuperſtition, and rendering it more compatible 


| 1568. 


with the peace and intereſts of ſociety, had preſerved itſelf 
in that happy medium, which wiſe men have always 
fought, and walls the ag pak Wy fo ee been able 
to maintain... 
Bur chough 6 Gich i in | was the e ſpirit of of the. re- 
formation in that country, many of the Engliſh reform- 


ers, being men of more warm complexions and more 


obſtinate tempers, endeayoured to puſh matters to extre- 


mity againſt the church of. Rome, and. indulged them- 
ſelves in the moſt violent contrariety and antipathy to all 


former practices. Among theſe, Hooper, who after- 
wards ſuffered for his religion with ſuch extraordinary 
conſtancy, was chizfly diſtinguiſhed. . This man was ap- 


pointed, during the reign of Edward, to the ſee of Glo- 


ceſter, and made no ſcruple of accepting the epiſcopal 


office; but he refuſtd to be conſecrated in the epiſcopal 
habit, the cymarre and rochette, which had formerly, he 
ſaid, been abuſed to ſuperſtition, and which were thereby 
rendered unbecoming a true chriſtian, Cranmier and 
Ridley were ſurprized at this objection, which oppoſed 


the received practice, and even the eſtabliſhed laws ; and 
though young Edward, deſirous of promoting a man ſo 
celebrated for his eloquence, his zeal, and his morals, 
enjoined them to diſpenſe with this ceremony, they were 


ſtill determined to retain it. Hooper then embraced the 
_ reſolution, rather to refuſe the biſhopric than cloath*him- 


ſelf in thofe hated: garments; but it was deemed requi- 
ite, that, for the ſake of the example, he ſhould not 


eſcape ſo eaſily. He was firſt confined" to Cranmer's 


houſe, then thrown into priſon, till he ſhould conſent to 
be a biſhop en the terms propoſed : He was plied with 
eanferences, and reprimands, and arguments: Bucer and 
hag FOE and the maſt celebrated! * reformers 

weary 
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re bn futes on this important queſtion: And a 15. c 14 P. 


promiſe, with” great diffculty, was at laſt made, that 

Hooper ſhould not be obliged to wear commonly the ob- 1868. 2 
noxious robes, but ſhould agree to be conſecrated in them, = 
and to'uſe them during cathedral ſervice * :: A condeſcen- ” 

ſion not a little extraordinary i in a man a of io FOO a 

_ as this reformer. + © > 
Tux ſame objection, which) had ariſen with 5 to - 

pe: epiſcopal habits, had been moved againſt the rayment e 1 

of the inferior clergy ; and the furplice in particular, 4 
with the tippet and corner cap, was a great object 43 

of abhorrence to many of the popular zealots . In 

vain was it urged, that particular habits, as well as poſ- 
_ tures and- ceremonies, having been conſtantly uſed by the 

clergy, and employed in religious ſeryicez acquire a ve - 

neration in the eyes of the people, appear ſacred in their  ' 

apprehenſions, excite their devotion, and contract a kind 

of myſterious virtue, which attaches the affections of men 

to the national and eſtabliſhed worſhip : That in order 

to produce this effect an uniformity in theſe particulars jo ? 

requiſite, and even a perſeverance, as far as poſſible, in 1 

the former practice: And that the nation would be hap- —_— 

py, if, by retaining theſe inoffenſive obſervances, they 

could engage the people to renounce willingly what was 

hurtful or pernicious in the ancient ſuperſtition. Theſe 

arguments, which had influence with wiſe men, were the 

very reaſons, which engaged the violent proteſtants to 

reject the habits. They puſhed matters to a total oppo- 

ſition. with the church of Rome: Every compliance, they 

ſaid, was a ſymbolizing with Antichriſt :. And this 

ſpirit was carried ſo far by ſome reformers, that, in a na- 

tional remonſtrance, made afterwards by the church of 


Scotland againſt theſe abits, ORGAN i 66 Wat has 
, e Burnet, 8 . p. 152. te p. * 6 os = ene vol. L S 
4 9-916, . Ibid, p. 416. | 4 
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ALLE to do with light? 2 8 


«© pets hays been badges of idolaters in the very att * 
“ their idolatry; why ſhould the preacher of Chriſti 
4 liberty, and the open xebuker of all. i 
«© take with the dregs of the Romiſh beaſt ? - Vea, whe 
is there that 'ought not rather to be afraid of taking 
** in his hand or on his forchead the print and mark of 
<« that odious beaſt * ?” Me Too 
ann ee. W344 

Tux was only one inflance, in which the ſpirit of 
contradiction to the Romaniſts took place univerſally in 
England: The altar was removed from the wall, was 
placed in the middle of the church, and was thencefortt 
denominated the communion-table. The reaſon, why 
this innovation met with ſuch general reception, was, 
that the nobility and gentry got thereby a pretence for 
making ſpoil of the plate, veſtures, e bags, fe 
which belonged to the altars r. rt dcn 4 
Tuxsx diſputes, which had been e a 15 
reign of Edward, were carried abroad by the proteſtants, 
who fled from the perſecutions of Mary; and as the zeal 
of thefe men had received an encreaſe from the furious 
cruelty of their enemies, they were generally inclined ta 
carry their oppoſition to the utmoſt extremity \againft the 
practices of the church of Rome, Their communica- 
tion with Calvin and the other reformers, who followed 
the diſcipline and worſhip of Geneva, confirmed them 
_ farther in this obſtinate reluctance; and though ſome of 
the refugees, particularly thoſe who were eſtabliſhed at 
Frankfort, ſtill adhered to king Edward's liturgy, the 
_ prevailing ſpirit carried theſe RING a alt _ | 
| ther reformation, "On the aevelion of Elizabeth; they | 
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with general -veneration, on account of their aal and 


paſt ſufferings, they ventured to inſiſt on the eſtabliſh. 
ment of their projected model ; nor did they want cn. 
tenance from many conſiderable perſons in the queen's | 
council. But the princeſs herſelf, ſo far from being wil- 
ling 60 deſpoil religion of the few ornaments and cere- 
montes, which remained in it, was rather inclined to 


bring the public worſhip ſtill nearer to the Romiſn 
ritual *; and the thought, that the reformation had al- ; 


ready gone too far in ſhaking off thoſe forms and obſer- 
vances, which, without diſtracting men of more refined, 
apprehenſions, eu in a very insoceng manner, to aun, 


and amuſe, and engage the vulgar. She took care to have 


a law for uniformity ſtrictly enacted: She was empowered 
thought proper: And though ſhe was ſparing in the ex- 
_ erciſe of this prerogative, ſhe continued rigid in exacting 
an obſervance of the eftabliſhed laws, and-in- puniſhing 


all nonconformity, The zealots, therefare, who. har- 
boael a ſecrer antipathy to the epiſcapal order and to the ö 


whole liturgy, were obliged, in a great meaſure, to con- 


ceal theſe ſentiments, which would have been regarded 
h ene anos: RR b N 
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v Ude Neal ons of ber a chaplains, PR ee eee 
preached bgfere ber, of the ſign of the croſs, ſhe called aloud to him from ber 
Fhſet window, commanding bim to retire from that ungadly Ag / Mon and to return 


Urte bis text. ¶ Aud on the ether fide; when one of ber dle ines bad preached a. 


| fermon. in defence of the real preſence, ſbe openly gave him thanks for bis pains 
| an Piety. Heylin, p. 124. She would have abſolutely forbid the marriage 
of the clergy, if Cecil had! vt interpoſed. Strype's Life of Parker, p- 107, 


108, 109. She was an « to ſermons; and uſually ſaid, that ſhe thought 


ro or threp preachers were ſufficient for a whole county. It was probably 


for theſe xeaforis that one Daring told her to her face. from the pulpit, | 


that the was like an untamed heifer, that would not be ruled by God's 
| 2 but oberes 25 . 0 ths of FI | rugs to his 
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0 8 p. thei” avowed objetions/ts the FREY the Gebiet 
of children, the ſign of the eroſs in baptiſm, the ring in 
x 1568. marriage; kneeling at the ſacrament,” and bowing at the 


name of Jeſus. © So fruitleſs is it for ſovereigns to watch 
with a rigid care over orthodoxy, and to employ the 
ſword in religious controverſy, that the work, perpetu- 
ally renewed,” is perpetually to begin; and a garb, a2 
geſture, nay, a metaphyſical or grammatical diſtinction, 
when rendered important by the diſputes of theologians 
and the zeal of the magiſtrate, is ſufficient to deſtroy the 
unity of the church, and even the peace of ſociety. 
+ Theſe controverſies had already excited ſuch ferment 
among the people, that in ſome places they refuſed to fre- 
quent the churches, where the habits and ceremonies 
were uſed ; would not ſalute the conforming clergy ; and 
| proceeded ſo far as to revile them in the ſtreets, to | ſpit 
in their faces, and. to uſe them with all manner of con- 
tumely . And while the ſovereign authority checked 
theſe exceſſes, the flame was confined, not extinguiſhed 3 
and burning fiercer from confinement, it burſt, out in the 
. ſucceeding . to the deſtruction of the church and 
+: £11136 £3560 
_ To Ake” FIERY indulging heb in ee e 
gigghts, extaſies, viſions, inſpirations, have a natural aver- 
ion to epiſcopal authority, to ceremonies, rites, and 
forms, which they denominate ſuperſtition, or beggarly 
elements, and which ſeem to reſtrain the liberal effuſjons 
of their zeal and devotion. :. But there was another ſet of 
opinions adopted by theſe innovators, which rendered 
them in a peculiar manner the object of Elizabeth's | 
| averſion, . The ſame bold and daring ſpirit, which ac- 
; companied them in their addreſſes to the divinity, ap- 
peared in their political ſpeculations; and the principles 
8 ot. av Fore which, Le 75 ee bad 5 
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lie avowed in the nation, and which were totally in- © H 4 AP. 
compatible with the preſent exorbitant prerogative, had ay 
been ſtrongly adopted by this new ſect. Scarcely any el 
. ſovereign before Elizabeth, and none after her, carried 
higher, both in ſpeculation and practice, the authority of 
the crown ; and the puritans (ſo theſe ſectaries were call- 
end, on account of their pretending to a ſuperior purity _ 
of worſhip and diſcipline)-could not recommend them- 
ſelves v:orſe to her favour, than by inculcating the doc- 
trine of reſiſting or reſtraining princes. From all theſe _ 
motives, the queen neglected no opportunity of deprefling 
thoſe. zealous innovators ; and while they were ſecretly 
| countenanced by. ſome of her moſt favoured | miniſters, 
Cecil, Leiceſter, Knolles, Bedford, Walſingham, ſhe 
never was, to the end of her life, reconciled to mag | 
principles and practices. | 
WE have thought proper to inſert i in 1 ee an ac- 
* of the riſe and the genius of the puritans; becauſe 
Camden marks the preſent year, as the period when they 
began to make themſelves a ee kak in dere We 
een een Fad 


ü ate of Norfolk 1 was e peer, has ct 94 2 
as higheſt title of nobility ; ;-and as there were at preſent 3 
no princos of the blood, the ſplendor of his family, the — | 
opulence of his fortune, and the extent of his influence, 
had rendered him without compariſon the firſt ſubject in 
England. The qualities of his mind correſponded to his 
high ſtation: -Beneficent, affable, generous, he had ac- 
quired the affections of the people; prudent, moderate, 
obſequious, he poſſeſſed, without giving her any jealouſy, 
the good graces of his ſovereign. His grandfather and 
father had leng been regarded as the leaders of the ca- 
tholics; and this hereditary attachment, joined to the 
 #Viance of blood, had procured him the friendſhip of the 
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© # v. moſt conficerable men of that party : But as he had been 
eee eee eee . 


their principles, and maintained that ftrit decorum and 
rexulacivy of life; by which the proteſtants were at that 
time diſtinguiſhed ; he thereby enjoyed the rare felicity of 
being popular even with the moft oppoſite factions. The 


| heipht of bis proſperity alone was the ſouree of his miſ- 


fortunes, and engaged him in attempts, from which his 
virtue and 1 ee Ne erer e h e 
man 0 

Noxrork was at chte ane a 


er; ace be- 


ing of 2 ſuitable age, his marriage with the queen of 
Scots had appeared fo natural, that it had occurred to 


ſeveral of his friends and thoſe of that princeſs : But the 
firlt perſon, who, after ſecretary Lidington, opened the 


| ſcheme to the duke is ſaid to have been the earl of Mur- 
1 before his departure for Seotland'*, That noble- 


man ſet before Norfolk both the advantage of compoſing 
the diſſentions in Scotland by an alliance, which would 

be fo generally acceptable, and the proſpect of reaping 
the ſucceſſion of England; and, in order to bind Nor- 


folk's intereſt the faſter with Mary's, he propoſed, that 
the duke's daughter ſhould eſpouſe the young king of 


ad, The previouſly obtaining of Elizabeth's con · 


ſent, was regarded, both by Murray and Norfolk, as a 
__ _ circumſtance eſſential to the ſucceſs of their project; and 
all conditions being adjuſted between them, Murray 

took care, by means of Sir Robert Melvil, to have the 


deſign communicated to the queen of Scots. This prin- 


dels replied,” that the vexations, which ſhe had met with 
in her two laſt marriages, had made her more inclined | 


to lead 2 fingle life; but ſhe was determined to ſacrifice 


ber own inclinations to the public welfare: And there- 
855 a ee eee eee re 1-9 
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poſal. He had two motives to engage him to diflimulation. 
He knew the danger, which he muſt run in his return 
through the north of England, from the power of the 
_ earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland; Mary's par- 
tizans-in that country; and he dreaded an inſurrection in 
Scotland from the duke of Chatelrault, and the earls of 
Argyle and Huntley, whom ſhe had appointed ber lieu- 
tenants during her abſence. By theſe feigned appear 
ances of friendſhip, he hoth engaged Norfolk to write in 


his favour to the northern noblemen n; and he perſuaded 


the queen of Scots to give her lieutenants permiſſion, and 
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_ the regent's party -. 

Tux duke of Noriolk, 0 W 
Elizabeth's conſent ſhould be previouſſy obtained, before 
the completion of his marriage, had reaſon to apprehend, 


that he never ſhould prevail with her voluntarily to make 
that conceſſion. He knew her perpetual and unrelenting 


1509+ 


with the queen of Scots; he foreſaw, that this prindefs's 


eſpouſing a perſon of his power and character and inte- 


reſt, would give the greateſt umbrage; and as it would 
then become neceſſary to reinſtate her in poſſeſion of her 


throne on ſome tolerable terms, and even to endeavour tile 


re-eſtabliſhing of her character, he dreaded, left Eliza- 


beth, whoſe politics had now taken a different turn, 


would never agree to ſuch indulgent and generous condi- 
tions, He therefore attempted previouſty to gain the 
oonſent and approbation of ſeveral of the moſt conſider- 
i Leſley, p. 40, 41. m State Trials, p. 7, . 3 Leſley, 5. 47. 8 
„„ 5 | able 
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able mobility eng he was: ſabcefoful with the, carl of 


he 4 PSS Arundel, Derby, Bedford, Shrewſbury, South- 
bg ampton, Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, Suſſex o. Lord 
Lumley, and Sir Nicholas Fhrogmorton cordially em- 
| braced the propoſal: Even the earl of -Leiceſter;iEliza- 


beth's declared favourite, who had formerly entertained 


ſome: views of eſpouſing Mary, willingly reſigned all his 


pretenſions, and ſeemed to enter zealouſly into Norfolk's 
intereſts P. There were other motives, beſides affection 


| to the dt, e S Gon 1 ee ane 


Cy 


SIR William Ceel, 1 of dia, was ihe ae 


vigilant, active, and prudent miniſter ever known in Eng- 


land; and as he was governed by no views but the inte- 


reſts of his ſovereign, which he had inflexibly purſued, 
his authority over her became every day more predomi- 
nant. Ever cool himſelf, and uninfluenced by prejudice 
or affection, he checked thoſe ſallies of paſſion, and ſome- 


times of caprice, to which ſhe was ſubject; and if he failed 
of perſuading her in the firſt movement, his perſeverance, 
and remonſtrances, and arguments were /fure-at laſt: to 
recommend themſelves to her ſound diſcernment. The 


more credit he gained with his miſtreſs, the more was he 
expoſed to the envy of her other counſellors; and as he 
had been ſuppoſed to adopt the intereſts of the houſe of 


Suffolk, whoſe: claim ſeemed to carry with it no danger 


to the preſent eſtabliſhinent, his enemies, in oppoſition 
dc him; were naturally led to attach themſelves to the 


queen of Scots. Elizabeth ſaw, without uneaſineſs, this 


emulation among her / courtiers, which ſerved to augment 


her authority: And though ſhe ſupported. Cecil, when 
ever matters came to extremity, and diſſipated every con- 


ſpiracy e him, rene one laid about this time 


Po 533— 


0 150% p. $5 Camden p. 419. rab, Pu 2; 20% 5 p Hay net, 


for 


LIZ ABE EH. Far” 


_ 1 him a into the Tower on 1 pre- G ILY 
| tence or other 3, ſhe never gave him ſuch unlimited. = 


confidence as might enable him entirely to cruſh, his 
adverſaries. 5 


they concurred with the inclination, as well as intereſt 


of the queen, durſt not open to her his intentions o 


ing the queen of Scots; but proceeded ſtill in the 


ſame coutle; of encreaſing his intereſt in che kingdom, 
and engaging more of the: nobility to take 9 


meaſures. A letter was written to Mary by Lei 


and ſigned by ſeveral of the firſt rank, dike hes vb 
Norfolk for her huſband, and ſtipulating conditions for 
the advantage of both kingdoms; particularly, that ſne 
ſhould give ſufficient ſurety to Elizabeth, and the heirs 
of her body, for the free enjoyment of the crown of 
England; that a perpetual league, offenſive and defenſive, 
ſhould be made between their realms and ſubjects ; that 


the proteſtant religion ſhould be eſtabliſhed by law in 
Scotland; and that ſhe ſhould grant an amneſty to her 
rebels in that kingdom. When Mary returned a; fa- 
vourable anſwer to this 2pplication, Norfolk employed 
himſelf. with new ardour in the execution of his project ; 


and beſides ſecuring the intereſts of many of the conſi- 


derable gentry and nobility who reſided at court, he 


wrote letters to ſuch as lived at their country ſeats, and 


poſſeſſed the greateſt authority in the ſeveral eounties 
The kings of France and Spain, who intereſted them- 


ſelves extremely in Mary's cauſe, were ſecretly conſulted, 
and expreſſed their approbation of theſe meaſures. And 
though Elizabeth's conſent was always ſuppoſed as a pre- 
vious condition to the finiſhing. of this alliance, it was 


q4 Camden, p. 417, TN 7 Leſley, p. 30. Cine, p. 90% Haynes, 
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\.NoRFOLK,. ſenſible. of, the difficulty; which an muſt 
cling Ad in controuling Cecil's counſels, eſpecially where 
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. without conſulting hey, te render his party fo 
1665. firong, Gat it mould ne de in en to te- 


or ENGLAND. 


IS Tol 


e e when lie pre fuck 


"ms „ 
Ir was bab det te e a 3 could 


Janie eſcape the queen's vigilance and that of Cecil. 


low he repoſed- his head : But he never bad the pru- 


dence Im e to open to her his full intentions. 
given her bak by Leiceſter, then n who; os 
ever he was ſincere in promoting Norfolk's 3 
which is much to be doubted, had atleaſt propoſed, for 
his on ſafety. and that of his Party, that Elizabeth 
| Hould, in reality as well as in appearance 


arance, be entire ar- 
lot eee eee eee 


ertorted by any confederaoy of her on ſubjects, T 


information gave great alarm to eee, e 
and the more ſo, as thoſe intrigues were attended with 


other circumſtances, ch, OE ROI 

was not wholly ignorant. 1 | 

Anode ——— W 1 8 

| into-Norfolk's views, there were many, who were zea- 

| Jouſly attached to the catholic religion, who had no other 
deſign than that of reſtoring Mary to her liberty, and 
who would gladly, by a combination with foreign 

powers, or even at the expence of a civil war, have 


nnen The earls of 


* . wh be „einten, p. 420. | Spotfwood, . 23t- 


\.__ ® Lefley, p. 71. It appears by Haynes, p. 521, 525- that queen Eliza- 
| beth had heard rumours of Norfolk's dealing with Murray; and charged ihe 
latter to inform her of the whole truth, which he accordingly did. See alfo 


| the exrl of ni 8 letter produced on Nerfolk.'s trial, | 
: 7 i Northumber- | 


SY as FLY 7. its. a ic YI IIS 


| poser in the north, ite loafers — and the . 
former nobleman made offer to the queen of Scots, by 


retire 7. Sir Thomas and Sir Edward Stanley, ſons of 
the earl of Derby, Sir Thomas Gerrard 


che e eee iet hhy- r En adghacs. > 


hood of the place where Mary reſided, concurred in the 


ſame views; and required, that, in order to facilitate the: 


execution of the ſcheme, a diverſion ſhould, in the mean 


time, de made from the ide of Flanders . - Norfolk - 


diſcouraged; and even in appearance fuppreſſtd; theſe © 
conſpiracies ;* both becauſe his duty to Elizabeth would 


not allow him to think of effecting his purpoſe by rebel⸗ 
lion, and becauſe he foreſaw, that, if the queen of 


Scots came into the poſſeſſion of theſe men, they would 


rather chuſe for her huſband the king of Spain, n 


foreign prince, who had power, as well as i 
to re-eſtabliſh the catholic religion is 09716} - 287 


Wurm men of honour and good” tiles: 1 Days. 


duke of Norfolk; engage in dangerous enterprizes, they 


ate commonly ſo unfortunate as to be criminal by halves; 


and while they balance between the e: n of their 
deſigns and their remorſes, their fear of puniſhimerit and 
their hope of pardon, they render themſelves an eafy"* 
prey to their enemies. The duke, in order to repreſs 


the ſurmiſes ſpread againſt Him, ſpoke contemptuouſly © _ 


rd Dacres, brother to lord Dacres, chat he would 
fee her from confinement, and convey her to Scotland 
or any other place, to which ſhe ſhould think proper to 


„ Rolftone, - and 
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to Elizabeth of the Scottiſh alliance; affirmed that his 


eſtate in England was more valuable than the revenue' of. 


a kingdom "waſted by civil wars and factions; and de- 


clared, 70 ben . e ME] in his own. tennis- ' 
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| C: 41.4 ort at; wich, amidſt his friends and vaſſals, bd 
en bimſelk- at lea v baines, and va fully. 
1569. - contented, with his condition Finding, that he did 
not convince her by, theſe, afſeyerations, and-that he wa? 
3 with. a; jealous. eye by the miniſlers, he retired. 
his country-ſeat without; taking leave. He ſoon after 
ST of. this meaſure, and ſet out on; his return to 
court, with a vie of uſing every expedient. to gain the 
quęgns good graces; but he, Was met. at St. Alban's 4 
Fitz-Gaxret, lieutenant of the band of. penſioners, : by 
whom, he: Was conveyed to. Burnham n miles from 
Mindſor, where the court then, relided, *, He was ſoon 
after committed to the Power, under, the cuſtody. of Sir 
Hen Nevil e., 1 biſhop, of, Roſy, the; queen. of 
Seots's, ambaſſador, vas examined and confronted. with 
Norfolk — uncil . The cart of Pembroke. was 
_ connne | to his own houſe: Afunc L ley, and Throg- 
morton Were take inte cuſtody. - The, queen, of. Scots 
berſelf, was remoyed. to Coyentry ; all acceſs to her was, 
. timer mk Hager — dount 


| Tnſrrec- AA I been. diflpkg,in, the nonh.of. an, in- 
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1 to appear ah court, on ae n confuct *. 
"5H Iready. proceeded fo far in their criminal de- 
dans, that, they dared. ot; to, truſt, themſelyes. in ber 
Camden, p. 420. © Haynes, p. 528. 41 did. p. 329. 
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Vida ene prepared-axdaferen for: cen 
aunicated their deſign to Mary and her miniſters 1 


hel Are ind a correſfondince wich the Gui ben, 


governer of the Bom Countries; had obtained his pro- 


miſe of reinforcement of troops, and of a fupply: of 


arms and ammunition; and had prevailed on him to ſend 
over to Bonden Chiapini Vitelli, one of his moſt famozs! = 


captaina, on pretence of adjuſting ſome differences with 


the heat of the northern rebels. The ſummonb, ſent to 


the two earls, precipitated the: riſing before they were! 


fully prepared; and Northumberland remained in ſuſa- 


pence between oppoſite dangers, when he was informed, 
that ſome of his enemies were on the way with a com?” 
miffion: to: arreſt him. He took horſe inſtantly, and 


haſtened- to his aſſociate Weſtmoreland, whom he found 


ſurrounded with his friends and vaſſals, and deliberating 
with regard to the nicafures, which he ſhould: follow in 
the preſent emergence. Phey determined to begin the: 
inſurrection without delay; and the great credit of theſe 


two noblemen, with that zeal- for the catholic religion, 


which: ſtill prevailed in the neighbourhood, ſoon drew tage 
ther multitudes of the common people. They publiſhed; 


edi to attempt nothing againſt the queen, to whom they 
vowed unſhaken allegiance; and that their ſole aim was 
to rel eſtabliſn the religion of their anceſtors, to remove 


evil counſelors, and to reſtore the duke of Norfolk and 
other faithful peers to their liberty and to the queen's fa- 
vour l. Pheir number amounted to four thouſand foot 


and ſixteen hundred horte; and e ES nM 

currenes of hy tholics e Rs I, 7 

I nd vi 5ts 25-1154 bot TS 3 . 
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a manifeſto, in which they maintained, that they intend-. 
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eng. Tur queen was not neglig nt in her own defence, and 
Winn} be had beforehand, from her prudent and wiſe conduct, 
1569. acquired the general good will of her people, the beſt. ſe- 
cdurity of à ſovrreign; inſomuch Mee, dene de ane 
in moſt counties expreſſed an affection for her ſervice ; 

and the duke of Norfolk n re he had loſt her 
favour, and lay in confinement, was not wanting, as far 

as his ſituation permitted, to promote the levies among his 
friends and retainers. Suſſex attended by the earls of Rut- 

land, the lords Hunſdon, Evers, and Willoughby of Par- 

ham, marched againſt the rebels at the head of ſeven. 
thouſand men, and found them already advanced to the 
biſhopric of Durham, of which they had taken poſſeſſion. \ 

They retired before him to Hexham; and hearing that 

the earl of Warwic and lord Clinton were advancing 

againſt them with a greater body, they found no other re- 

fource than to diſperſe themſelves without ſtriking a blow. 
The common people retired to their houſes: The leaders 

fled into Scotland. Northumberland was found ſkulking 

in that country, and was confined by Murray to the caſtle 

f Lochlevin. Weſtmoreland received ſhelter from the 
chĩeſtains of the Kers and Scots, partizans of Mary; and 
perſuaded them to make an inroad into England, with a 
view of exciting a quarrel between the two kingdoms. 
After they had committed great ravages, they retreated to 

their own country. This ſudden and precipitate rebellion 

was followed ſoon after by another ſtill more imprudent, 

raiſed by Leonard Dacres. Lord Hunſdon, at the head 
of the garriſon, of Berwic, was able, without any other 
aſſiſtance, to quell theſe rebels. Great ſeverity was ex- 

. exciſed againſt ſuch as had taken part in theſe raſh en- 
tre terprizes. Sixty-ſix petty conſtables were hanged *; 

and e e __ Fight Toned perſons 2 on x the 


* Gal 170. vue. ny "= Cunt, 2 3 . 
| whole, 


| wholly: to have ſuffered by the bands of the executioner *, © ES 8 
But the queen was ſo well pleaſed with Norfolk's beha- "on 


o 
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viour, that ſhe releaſed: him from the Tower; allowed 


him to live, though under ſome! ſhew of conſinement, in 


his own houſe; and only exacted a promiſe from him not 


to eee —_— in Us CORES _ N 


„ 


150 found that the Jefentiea 277 May 


was attended with all the ill conſequences, which ſhe had 


foreſeen, when ſhe firſt embraced that meafure. This 


latter princeſs, | recovering, by means of her misfortunes 


| and her own natural good ſenſe; from that delirium, into 
| which ſhe ſeems to have been thrown during her attach- 


ment to Bothwel, had behaved with ſuch modeſty, and 


* 


judgment, and even dignity, that every one, Who ap- 


proached her, was charmed with her demeanor; and her 


friends e104 on ſome plauſible grounds, to deny 
the reality of all thoſe crimes, which had been imputed 


to her v. Compaſſion for her ſituation, and the neceſſity 
of effecting her relief, proved an incitement among all 
her partizans to be active in promoting her cauſe; and 


as her delivery from captivity, it was thought, could no 


wiſe be effected but by attempts dangerous to the eſta- 


bliſhed government, Elizabeth had reaſon to expect little 


tranquillity ſo long as the Scottiſh queen remained a pri- 


ſoner in her hands. But as this inconvenience had been 


preferred to the danger of allowing that princeſs to enjoßx 


her liberty, and to ſeek relief in all the catholic courts of 


5 Europe, it behoved the queen to ſupport the meafure 


which ſhe had adopted, and to guard, by every prudent 


; expedient, againſt the miſchiefs, to which it was expoſed. 
She ſtill flattered Mary with hopes of her protection, 


maintained an ambiguous conduct between the queen 
» ee ede. e m, b. 58. Camden, h. 469 Hiyn 
5. 597 of Leſley, p. 232. Haynes, p. 51, 58. 8 
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. feffions of friendſhip to her; and by theſe artifices endea - 
vdured both to prevent her from making any deſperate 
efforts for her delivery, and to futisfy the French and 
Spaniſh ambaſſadors, ho never intermitted their ſolici- 
tations, ſometimes accompanied with menaces, in her 
behalf. Fhis deceit was received with the ſame deteit 
by the queen of Scots: Profeifions of confidence were 
returned by profeſſions equality infincere: And while un 
appearance of friendſhip was maintained on both ſides, 
the animoſity ant jealouſy, Which had long prevailed 
between them, became every day more inveterate and 
incurable. Theſe two-princeſſes, in addreſs, capacity, 
activity, and ſpirit, were nearly a 'match for each other; 
tion, was always inferior in ee rune | 
OT NT F to her illuſtrious rival. 
4: ETH and Mary wrote nel Waben 
45 the regent. The queen of Scots deſired, that her 
marriage with Bothwel might be examined, and a divorce 
be legally pronounced between them. The queen of 
England gave Murray the choice of three conditions ; 
that Mary ſhould be reſtored to her dignity on certain 
terms; that ſhe ſhould be aſſociated with her fon, and 
the adminiſtration remain in the tegent's hands, till the 
. young prince ſhould come to years of diſcretion ;- or that 
ſhe ſhould be allowed to live at liberty as a private perſon 
in Scotland, and have an honourable ſettlement made in 
her favour a. Murray ſummoned a convention of ſtates, 
in order to deliberaze on theſe propoſals of the two queens, 
No anſwer was made by them to Mary's letter, on pre- 
bene that ſhe had there employed the ſiyle of a ſovercign, | 
1 MSS. in * 4 — ee ai 19. . ee 
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| rity of their Prinke, chat they could Hot fo müch is felis 
c erning them: The third alone could de the 


ſubſect of treaty. It wis evident, that Elizäbetht, in pros 
poling conditions ſo Yriequil i in their importance, invited 
the Scots 10 refuſal of thoſe which were moſt advan- 


ble, to adj uſt all the terms of the third, 10 as to render 
ſecure ind eligible to all parties, it was concluded I 
i. was not ſincere ii in any of them e. SR m3 Ak 
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negociation with * queen, to get Mar delivered into 
+ his hands; and as Elizabeth found the 1 of her 
in England 7, dangerous, it is probable, that he would 


have been pleaſed, on any. honourable. 0 or ſafe terms, to 


i: 8 of a priſoner Who gave her 1⁰ much inquie- 


Mary; and as it was difficult, if not impofz 


ed, that Murray had 1 88841 115 4 1 | 


| a w Hat her- . ASHE to — the 2 6s 
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But all theſe projects vaniched by the ſudden 9 85 


death of the regent, Who was aflaſlinated, in revenge of 


23 January, . 
a private injury, by a a gentleman of the name of Hail ge 
ton. Murray 1 was a perfon of confi derable vigour, abi- tion of the 


lity, and 8 ; but hve, he was not 1 N 


4 and 1 ; ak; he polled not that 1 inte REY 


prity, which frequent tly accompanies, and can alone atone 


| Fol that unamiaple character, | 
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„ anarchy. Mary's. party aſſembled. 5 72 —_ 


"0 - themſelves. maſters of Edinburgh. The caſtle, - com- = 


. manded by Kirkaldy of Grange, ſeemed to fayour her 
cauſe ; and as many of the principal nobility had em- 
braced that ſide, it became probable, though the people 
Were in general averſe to her, that her authority might 
again acquire the aſcendant. To check its progreſs, Eli- 
zabeth diſpatched Suſſex, with an army, to the North, 
under colour of chaſtizing the ravages committed by the 
borderers. He entered Scotland, and laid waſte the lands 
of the Kers and Scots, ſeized the caſtle of Hume, and 
| committed hoſtilities on all Mary's partizans, who, he 
. ſaid, had offended his miſtreſs, by harbouring the Engliſh 
rebels. Sir William Drury was afterwards ſent with a 
body of troops, and he threw down the houſes of the Ha- 


miltons, who were engaged in the . ſame faction. The 


Engliſh. armies were afterwards recalled by agreement 

with the queen of Scots, who promiſed, in return, that 

no French troops ſhould be introduced into Scotland, and 
that the Engliſh rebels ſhould be rx p., 4 to the 
queen by her partizans . 

Bur though the queen, covering herfelf with che p 

| tence of revenging her own quarrel, ſo far contribut to 
| ſupport the party of the young king of Scots, ſhe was 

cautious not to declare openly againſt Mary; and ſhe 

even ſent a requeſt, which was equivalent to a command, 


oh to the enemies of that princeſs not to elect, during fome 


time, a regent in the place of Murray v. Lenox, the 
| king” s grandfather, was, therefore, choſen temporary go- 
vernor, under the title of Lieutenant. - Hearing. after- 
Wards that Mary s partizans, inſtead of delivering up 
Weſtmoreland, and the other fugitives, as they had pro- 
miſed, had allowed them to eſcape into F er 1 9 5 


125 ur . at. 
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1 king's party to give Lenox che 8 r. 


| gent”, and ſhe ſent Randolf, as her reſident, to maintain 
a correſpondence with him... But notwithſtanding this 
ſtep, taken in favour. of Mary's enemies, ſhe never laid 


aſide her ambiguous. conduct, or quitted the pretenſions 


of amity to that princeſs, Being importuned by the 
biſhop of Roſs, and her other agents, as well as by fo- 
reign ambaſſadors, ſhe twice procured a ſuſpenſion of 


arms between the Scottiſh fations, and by that means 


ſtopped the hands of the regent, who was likely to'obtain 


advantages over the oppoſite party v. By theſe ſeeming | 


contrarieties the kept alive the factions in Scotland, en- 


creaſed their mutual animoſity, and rendered the wine 


country a ſcene of devaſtation and of miſery :. She had 


no intention to conquer the kingdom, and conſequently | 


no intereſt or deſign to inſtigate the parties againſt each 


other; but this conſequence was an accidental effect of 


her cautious politics, by which ſhe was engaged, as far as 

poſſible, to keep on good terms with the queen of Scots, 

and never to violate the appearances of RRP TO 
her, at leaft thoſe of neutrality *. 

Tux better to amuſe Mary with the proſpect of an 
accommodation, Cecil and Sir Walter Mildmay wefe 
ſent to her with propoſals from Elizabeth. The terms 

were ſomewhat rigorous, ſuch 'as a captive queen might 

expect from a jealous rival; and they thereby bore the 
greater appearance of ſincerity. on the part of the Engliſh 
court. It was required, that the queen of Scots, beſides 
renouneing all title to the crown of England during the 
life-time of Elizabeth, ſhould make a perpetual league, 
offenſive and defenſive, between the kingdoms ; that ſhe 


om marry no Engliſhman without Elizabeth's con- | 
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EVE 
3 Kites 'of Scotland; chat Fedtels Would We for the 
28D. late ravages . "committed" in England; "that Juſtice mould 
| be executed on the murderers of king Hey "that the 
young pririce thould be ſent into England, to 5 educated 


there : and that fix hoſtages, all of them noblemen, ſhould be 
delivered: to the g queen of England, with the'caftle of Hume, 
and ſome. ot] the fortreſs, for the ſecurity of performance . 5 
Such were the conditions upon which Elizabeth promiſed 
to contribute her endeayours towards the reftoration of 
the depoſed queen. The neceffity of "Mary's, affairs ob- 
liged,, her. to conſent ta them 4 and the kings © of France | 
and Spain, as. well as the pope, when conſulted by her 
approved of her conduct; chiefly on account of the it 
Wars, by which all 4 was at that ti time agitated, and 
7 which: a the SS, Fee from | \ giving | her 
any affiſtance*. 
Evazaberth' $ IS piapoſed fo. to May 
| plan of accommodation with. her lubjects i in Scotland ; 
and after ſome reaſoning, on that head, it was agreed, 
that the queen ſhould require Lenox, the regent, to ſend 
up commiſſioners, in in order to treat of conditions under 
her mediation, The partizans of Mary. boaſted, that alt 
terms were fully ſettled with the court of England, and 
that. the Scottiſh rebels would ſoon be conſtrained to fub- 
mit to the authority of their ſovereign ; But Elizabeth 
| took care that theſe rumours ſhould meet with no credit, 
and that the king's party ſhould. not be diſcouraged, nor 
ſink too low. in their demands, Cecil wrote to inform 
the regent, that all the queen of England's propoſals, fo 
far from, ing fixed and irrevocable, were to be difculled . 
ane in 'the conference; and deſtred him to fend com- 
miſſioners, who. ſhould, be es in the Kage Fa, 
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judicial to their partyn. Suffex alſo, in his kctters, drop 
ped hints to the fame purpoſe; and Elizabeth herfelf ala * 
to the abbot of Dunfermling, whom Lenox Nu Yet 0 
the court of England, that ſhe would not inſiſt on 1 
reſtoration, provided the Scots eu make the juſtice of 
their cauſe appear ts her fatisfaction; and that, even if 
their reaſons ſhould fall ſhore of full oon dg, the d | 
take effe& on e kor er Arp | 


8 r ($$ TE 


Tus ee e Scotland —— therlvf ler- * 
Nen; and git James Macgill, together with the abbot of '* 
Dunfermling to manage the treaty. Theſe commiſſion- 
ers firſt preſented memorials, containing reaſons for the 
| depoſition of their queen; and they ſeconded their rea- 
ſons. with examples drawn from the Scottiſh hiſtory, with 
the authority of laws, and with the ſentiments of many 
famous divines, The lofty ideas, which Elizabeth hal 
entertained of the abſolute, indeſeizable right of ſovereigns, 
made her be ſhocked with theſe republican copies 3 and 
ſhe told the Scottiſh commiſſioners, that ſhe was no- wiſe 
ſatisſied with their reaſons for juſtifying the conduct of 
their countrymen; and that they might therefore, wich- 
out attempting any apology, proceed to open the condi- 
| tions, which. they required for their ſecurity *.. They . 
replied, that their commiſſion did not empower ahem, - 
treat of any terms, which might infringe the title and 
ſovereignty, of their young king; but they would glaly 
hear whatever propoſals ſhould be made them by her ma- 
| jeſty. The conditions, .. recommended by the QUEER, were 
not diſadvantageous to Mary; but as the commiſſio 
ſtill inſiſted, that they were not authorized to treat in 2 
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. Silmiſſed > e e. wich injunctions, 
20 chat they ſhould return, after having procured more ample 


powers from their -parliament *.- The biſhop of Roſs 


openly complained. to the Engliſh council, that they had 
abuſed his miſtreſs by fair promiſes and profeſſions; and 
Mary herſelf was no longer at a loſs to judge of Eliza- 

beth's inſincerity. By reaſon. of theſe diſappointments, 
matters came ſtill nearer to extremity. between the two 


princeſſes; and the queen of Scots, finding all al] 
hopes eluded, was more ſtrangly incited to make, at 


on all havands, n Ex Hei e e Es ter 40 _ 


ſecurity. 7 
iu incident alſo e about this time, which 


_ tended to widen the breach between Mary and Elizabeth, 


me to encreaſe the vigilance and jealouſy of the latter 
| eſs Pope Pius V. who had fucceeded Paul, after hav- 
e deavoured in vain to conciliate by gentle means 
we AY of Elizabeth, whom his predeceſſor's vio- 

itated, iſſued at laſt a bull of excommunica- 
tion enn her, en her of all title to the crown, 


and abſolved her ſubjects from their oathis of allegiance i. 

It ſeems probable, that this attack on the queen's au- 
 -thority-was'made in concert with Mary, who intended by 
that means to forward the northern rebellion ; a meaſure 


Kg Meg 3 time in agitation . John Felton 


<1 . and ſcotning either to fly or deny the fact, he 
"was ſeized, and condemned, and received the crown of 
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A new pa 


interval, was egg " 


enbled as — as the queen; bythe rage — 


of the pope againſt her, was become ſtill more the head 


2d * 


of the ruling party, it might be expected, both from this 4 — 


incident and from her on prudent and vigorous e n 
duct, that her authority over the two houſes would be 
abſolutely uncontroulable. It was ſo in fack; yet is it 
remarkable, that it prevailed not without ſome ſmall op- 
poſition; and that too ariſing chiefly from the height of 
zeal for proteſtantiſm; à diſpoſition” of the Engliſh, 
which, in general, contributed extremely to encreaſe the 
queen's popularity. We ſhall be ſomewhat particular i in 
relating the tranſactions of this ſeſſion, becauſe they! | 
fhow, as well the extent of the royal power during that 
age, as the character of Elizabeth and the genius of her 
government. It will be curious alſo to obſerve the faint 
dawnings of the ſpirit of liberty among the Engliſh, the 
jealouſy with which that ſpirit was repreſſed by the ſove- 


reign, the imperious conduct which was maintained in 


oppoſition to it, and the eaſe with N it e 5 
by this arbitrary princeſ . 12 | 

Tux lord keeper, Bacon, after the pak of the bn 
mons was elected, told the parliament; in the queen's | 
name, that ſhe enjoined them not to meddle with any - 
matters of ſtate n: Such was his expreſſion; by which he 


probably meant, the queſtions of the queen's marriage 
and the ſucceſſion, about which they had before given 


her ſome uneaſineſs: For as to the other great points of 
government, alfiances, peace and war, or foreign nego- - 
ciations'; no parliament in that age ever preſumed to 9 785 5 
them under conſideration, or queſtion, i in theſe particu | 
the conduct of their ſovereign, or of his miniſters. | 

In the former parliament, the puritans had introduced 
ſeven bills for a farther See in een ; * wad : 
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crown with, the ſupremacy, or rather. 


Or NAN ö. 
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SHA P. hay not been able wo. provailcin any one of them % bis 


buouſe of commons had fat a very fe days, when 


— e a myrnbor,. tevivediong of de ber Pot wif uni fl 


© ment -of-the.lityrgy'*.. Thee chief -objeRiong which he 


© twantioned, was the fig of the eroſg in baptiſin.. Another 


mamber added, the kneeling. at the ſacrament; and 


remarked, chat, if à poſture of humiliation was requiſite 


in that act of devotion, it were better, that the cummuni- 


cants/ ſhould throw themſelves proſtrate on the ground, in 
dannen 0 een e from. foemes Sc: 
tion ®.. 


Rabens was.” 2 avis; of which Elizabeth. —. 0 Is 


poſible,, gil more jealous than of mnatters-of - Nate, She 


ded, chat, in quality of ſupreme head! or governor 


Saba. ſhe was fully. empowered, by her preroga- 


tive alone, to decide all . queſtions, which might ariſe 


With gegend to, doctrine, diſcipline, or worſhip; and ſhe 
never would allow, her parliaments ſo much as to, take 
theſe points into conſideration 3. The courtiers did not 
forget to inſiſt on this topio: The treaſurer af the houſe- 


hold, though he allowed, that any hereſy might be 

reſſed by parliaments, (a conceſſian which ſeems to have 
n raſh and unguardedz ſince the act, inveſting the. 
0 iSing that 
prerogative, gave the ſovereign, full power to; reform all 
hereſies) yst he affirmed, that it belonged to the queen 


alone, as head of the church, to regulate: every queſtion. 


af ceremony in worſhig . The comptroller. ſeconded 
this 2 u; inſiſted on the extent ol the queen s pre- 


| rogative and. faid,. that, the houſe. might, from. former. 


examples, have taken warning not ta meddle with, ſuch 
matters. One Piſtor oppoſed, theſe remonſtrances of the 


̃ courtiers, He was ae he a. hat-affaits of 
"= D*Ewes, b. 38g ® Ibid. p. 186, 1% Ibid, 5. 167. 
Ibid. p. 258, mie, . 16. „ 
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the ſign ofthe! croſs): ſhould; be paſſed oven fakghtlys. 
'Fheſt:queſtions;./headded; conrermthe-ſalvation,of ſouls, 
and intereſt every one more deeply than the monarchy: of 


the whole, ward. This cauſe: he. ſhæwiedl tobe. the cauſe: , 
of Goda the reſt wars all but terrene, yea, triſlas in cm 


ws. 


eee (nawely, kngrling and waking © 5 


_ * 


pariſons, call them cer, ſo great: Subſidies, b & 5 


kingdoms, be knew not what weight they had, when. 

laid in, the balance with ſubjects, of ſuch AR ws 
importance. Though the zcal:of this member ſeems to 
have been highly approved of, the houſe, overawed hy the» 
prerogative, | vated. upon, the queſtion, that à petition; 


ſhould-be; preſented. to her majeſty, for her licence, ta pro 


ceed farther. in this bill; and in the mean time, that N 
ſhould ſtop all debate or reaſoning concerning it. 
Marrzas would probably have reſted. here, had not 


the. queen been ſo highly offended with Stricland's pre- 
ſumption, in moving the, bill fos- reformation of the 


 ligurgys. thas the: ſunumones him before the council, ad. 


prohibited. him thenceforth. from appearing in the houſe-. 
of commons. That act: of powers, Was ton violent, even. 


for this ſubmiſſive. parliament n Carleton toe 


notige of: the, BIS 3:.C the. liberties, of the. 
_ houſe. were, inyaded reaſons Siticland was not 4 
private man, but repreſented a multitude; and moved, 
khat he might. be ſent for, and, if he were. guilty; of 
any offence, might anſwer; for it at the bar of the houſe, , 
which he inſinuated to be the only competent tribunal v. 
Velverton enforced the. principles of liberty, with fill. 
greater. boldneſs, He faid,. that the precedent, was dan- 
gerous: And though in this happy time of lenity, among 
ſo. many goad and honourable perſonages as were at pre- 
Tous inveſted . with. Cn wr of. entzemity, or 
e Ibid, ILY 5 FEM This, e 
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— duty, and might be enforced even — | 
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preſent permiſſion. He added, that all matters not 
treaſonable, or which implied o much derogation — 
imperial crown, might, without offence, be introduced 
into parliament; -where every queſtion that concerned the 
community muſt be conſidered, and where even the right 
of the crown itſelf muſt finally be determined. He 
remarked,” chat men ſat not in that houſe in their private 
capacities, but as elected by their country; and though 
it was propey, that the prince ſhould retain his prerogative, 
yet was that prerogative limited by law: As the ſovereign 
could not of himſelf make laws, neither could he Nen ? 
Thom merely from his own authority *,” RES : 
- Taxsx- principles were popular, and noble 1840 ULM 


dus; but the open aſſertion of them was, at that time, 


ſomevrhat new in England: And the courtiers were more 
warranted by preſent practice, when they advanced a 
- contrary doftrine. The treaſurer warned the houſe to be 
cautious in their proceedings ; neither to venture farther 
than their aſſured warrant might extend, nor hazard 
their good opinion with her majeſty in any doubtful cauſe. 

The member, he faid, whoſe attendance they required, 
was not reſtrained on account of any liberty of ſpeech, but 
for his exhibiting a bill in the houſe againſt the prerogative 

of the queen; a temerity which was not to be tolerated. 
And he concluded with obſerving, that even ſpeeches, 
made in that houſe, had been queſtioned and examined by 


| the ſovereign 1, Cleere, another member, remarked, 


that the ſovereign's prerogative is not ſo much as diſput- 


able, and that the ſafety of the queen is the ſafety of the 
ſubject, - He added, that, in queſtions of divinity, $A 
man Was for his Inflruction t to repair t to his r 
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the fifth of the preſent queen, had been called to account 


4 5 
bees 


bor g ſpeech in the houſe: But leſt this example ſhould - 
be deemed too. recent; he would inform them; from the 
parliament, rolls; that, in the feign of Henry V. a biſhop 


Was committed to priſon by the king's. command, on 
edom of ſpeech ;- and the parliament pre- 


account of his freede 
ſumed not to go farther than to be humble ſuitors for him: 


In the ſublequane reign the ſpeaker himſelf was committed, 


FF 
remedy than a like- ſubmiſſive application. He adviſed 


the houſe to have recourſe to the ſame expedient; and not 


to preſume either to ſend for their member; or demand 


him as of right:. During this ſpeech; thoſe members of 


the privy=council-who ſat in the houſe; whiſpered toge- 
ther; upon Which the ſpeaker moved, that the houſe 
ſhould make ſtay of all farther p 


Cee dings: A motion, 


which was immediately complied with. The queen, 


finding that tlie experiment, which ſhe had: made, was 


likely to excite a great fermeht, ſaved her honour by this 
ſilence. of the houſe; and leſt the queſtion might be re- 


ſumed, ſhe ſent next day to Btzicland her n to 


b his attendance in parliament v. 
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zeal of the commons ſtill engaged them to continue the 
diſcuſſion of thoſe other bills which regarded religion 5 
but they were interrupted by a ſtill more arbitrary pro- 
ng; of the: . in which the lords condeſcended to 

b This houſe ſent a meſſage to the... 


a x — that a committee might attend ther. 


Some members Were accordingly appointed for that pur- 
poſe z and the upper ele informed thems, that the 


2 D' Res p. 7 EY 
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a mie. p. 176. 
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queen's 
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"Ie + Raw es trop had —— oogem moment 

* tended to publiſh them, and to make the biſhops, execute: 

_ _ "them, by virtue of ber royal authority, 2s ſupreme head 

of the church of England: "Bur eee eee. 

mit them to be treated of in parliament . be ee 

tough they did not entirely ſtop xroceedin | 

of this injunction, ſeem to have been nowiſe offerided at 

fue ee eee and London innue esp =_ 

Same e ee e e ee 
Auers, made by ober Bez puritan, gf 

| _ excluſive'patent granted to a company of wiichkne/ in 
ee gave alſo occaſion to ſeveral remarkable inei- 

" Jents,:: The queen, ſome days after the motion was 

. dn Jane ber cen, bye seen cf u ei, dem- 

manding the houſe to ſpend little time in motions, and. 

to avoid long ſpeeches. All the members underſtoed, 

_ that ſhe had been offended; becauſe a matter had been 

moved, which ſeemed to touch her prerogative . Fleet- 

wood aecordingly” ſpoke of this delicate ſubje&. He 

. obſerved, that the queen had a prerogative of "granting 

patents; that to queſtion the validity of any patent was 

do invade che royal prerogatise; that all foreign trade 

wu entirely ſubjected to the pleaſure of the ſovereign ; 

that even the ſtatute, . which gave liberty of commerce, 

= admitted of all prohibitions from the crown ; and that 

=— che prince, when he granted an excluſive patent, only 

JAE employed the power veſted in him, and prohibited all 
_ others: from dealing in any particular branch of com- 

merce. He quoted the clerk of the* parliament's book to 

prove, that no man might ſpeak in parliament of the ſta- 

tute of wills, unleſs the king firſt gave licence; becauſe 
, the! royal prerogative in the wards was thereby touched. 

le ſhewed likewiſe the ſtatutes of Edward I. Edward III. 


DR, f. 380, 1%. 15, f. % 14. 5. 259. 
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in Edward VI's unde, 0 brotetter was applied to, for 
His Mowarice to mention matters of prefogattve :: 
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Sit Holbukty Grt.vbu'4, the galant and c 


: Se uvititublr, carried theſe topics fill farther. He en- 
deavoured to prove the motion made by Bell to be a Vain 


Uevice, And perilous to. be treated of; | Mee it tended to 
the Jeropation of the prerogative imperial, which who- 


_ ver ſhould attempt {0 much as in Fancy; could } not, he 
Haid, be bellerhyiſe accbunted than an open enemy. For 
: whit differente is there between ſaying, that the queen 
is not to wife the pitvi 
the ls not queeti ? And A experience his ſhewn lo 
much clenieh&y in het maheſty, as might; perhaps, thaks | 
| = fubjefts, forget their duty ; J it is not good to ſport or 


of the crown, and faying that 


nture too much with princes, | He reminded them of 


7 W fable of the hare, Whoz upon the Þroclamation, that 
all höornel beaſts ſhould depart the court, TERRY 


Hed, leſt his ears ſhould be conſtrued to be horns ; 3 

by 115 ax logue he ſeems | to inſinuate, that even dos 
who heard' or permitted Tuch dahgerous ſpeeches, would 
not themſel es be entirely free from danger. He deſtred 
them to beware, leſt, if they meddled farther with theſe 


matters, the queen might look to her own. power; and 
finding | herſelf able to ſuppreſs theit challenged, liberty, 


and to exert an arbitrar 7 authority, might, imitate the 


example of Lewis Xl. F rance, who, as he terihed it; 


| delivered the crown from wardſhi p *; | 
Tuaovcn this ſpeech gave ſome diſeuſt; no 8 af 
the time, replied any thing, but that Sir Humphrey miſ- _ 
took the meaning of the houſe, and of the member who 
macde the motion: They never had any other purpoſe; 


we 


- 
2, 7 . — 
— 1 
2 
# 


ative | Ando jo ge: 


than to lepreſent their grievances, in due and ſeemly 


form, unto her majeſty, But in a Ls debate; 
Tap 266 ESR. Ibid. f. 166. 


0 Is Peter ee 2 man of << n called 


that ſpeech an inſult. on i the houſe ; ; noted Sir . s 


" to. the ns 3 can  <hatige. itſelf into. all 
5 colours, except white ;. and recommended . to. the houſe, = 
a due care. of liberty of ſpeech; and of the privileges of : 
£ parliament. *. . appears, on the whole, that the motion | 
3 againſt the excluſive. patent had no effect. Bell, the | 
© member who firſt introduced it, was ſent for by the * 
A cCil, and was ſeverely reprimanded for his temerity. 
5 a returned to the houſe with ſuch an amazed 1 
* * . . that all- the members, well informed of the. reaſon, were 
5 ſtruek with terror; and during ſome time, no one du . 
| riſe to ſpeak. of any matter of i importance, for fear of giv- 
; ing offence to the queen. and the council. | "Even after the 
fears of the commons were ſomewhat abated, the mem 
bers ſpoke with extreme precaution; and by employing 
moſt of their diſcourſe in preambles and apologies, they 
ſhewed their conſcious terror of the rod which hung over 
them. Wherever any delicate point was touched, „though | 
ever ſo gently ; ; nay ſeemed to be approached, though at 
ever ſo great a diſtance, the whiſper ran about the houſe, 
1 The queen will. be offended ; the council will be ex- 
1 0 tremely diſpleaſed :” And by theſe ſurmizes men were 
* warned of the danger, to which they expoſed themſelves. 
It is remarkable, that the patent, which the queen de- 
fended with ſuch imperious violence, was contrived for 
the profit of four courtiers, and was attended with the 
1 55 utter ruin of ſeven or . nen of Hey induſtrious : 
985 ſubzects. ** BALE | 
29th May. Tus, every ching, which: paſſe the two b beate was 
| extremely reſpectful and ſubmiſſive; yet did the queen 
think it incumbent on her, at the concluſion of the ſeſ- | 
My to 0 and t that 1 great everity, thoſe 1 8925 | 
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Ard + of liberty 
ſpeeches | of ſome members. The lord keeper told the 


commons, in her majeſty's name, that, though the ma- 
Jority of the lower houſe had ſhewn themſelves, in their 
proceedings, diſcreet and dutiful, yet a few of them had 
_ diſcovered a contrary character, and had juſtly merited 
the reprbach of audacious, arrogant, and preſumptuous: 
Contrary ts their duty, both as ſubjects and parliament- 
men, nay contrary to the expreſs. injunctions given them 


from the throne at the beginning of the ſeſſion; injunc- 
tions, Which it might well become them to have better 


attended to; they had preſu umed to call in queſtion her: 
majeſty 8 grants and prerogatives. But her majeſty warns 


them, that, ſince they will thus wilfully forget them- 
ſelves, they are otherwiſe to be admoniſhed: Some other 
ſpecies of correction muſt be found for them; ſince nei-- 


ther the commands of her 


Ix all theſe tranſactions appears clearly the opinion, 
which Elizabeth had entertained of the duty and autho- 
rity. of parliaments. They were not to convaſs any mat - 


ters of ſtate: Still leſs were they to meddle with the 
church. Queſtions of either kind were far above their, = 
reach, and; were appropriated to the prince. alone, or to 
thoſe. councils. and miniſters, with whom he was pleaſed: 
to entruſt them. What then, was the office of parlia- 
ments? They might give. directions for the due tanning 
of leather, or milling of cloth; for the preſervation of 


pheaſants and partridges; for the reparation. cf. bridges. 
and highways ;. for the puniſhment of vagabonds or com- 


mon r N lations e ad the l of che f 
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% which had appeared i in the big and © 1 6 r. 


najeſty, nor the example of 
their wiſer brethren, can reclaim their audacious, arro- 
gant, and preſumptuous folly, by which they are thus. 
led ts meddle with what nowiſe belongs to them, and 
wrhat lies not within the compaſs of their underſtanding *., 


„% HISTORY OF, ENGLAND. 


£7 r. conntry came properly under their inſpection; and tha 
bas of this Kind, which they preſcribed, had, if not à 
5 e greater, yet a more durable authority, than thoſe which 
were derived ſolely from the proclamations of the ſove- 
; reign. Precedents or reports could fix a rule for deciſions 
in private property, or the puniſhment of crimes ; but no 
alteration or innovation in the municipal law could pro- 
Ceed from, any. other ſource than the parlisment; nor 
| would the courts. of juſtice be induced to change heir 
eſtabliſhed practice by an order of council... But the moſt 
acceptable part of parliamentary proceedings was the 
granting of ſubſidies; the attainting and puniſhing of the 
* DDNO ious nobility, or any miniſter of ſtate after his fall; 
dete countenaneing of ſuch great efforts of power, a8 
3 | might be deemed ſomewhat exceptipnable when they pro- 
ceeded entirely from the ſovereign... The redreſs of grie- 
E | vances was ſometimes promiſed to the people; but ſeldom 
FE. could have place, while it was an eſtabliſhed rule, that 
the prerogatives of the crown mult not be abridged, or ſo 
much as queſtioned and examined in parliament. Even 
though monopolies and excluſive companies had already 
reached an enormous height, and were every day encrea(- 
ing, to the deſtruction of all liberty, and extinRion of all 
induſtry; it was eriminal in a member to propoſe, in the 
moſt dutiful and regular . 4 anne appli- 
cation againſt any of them. e 
THESE maxims of ee keph ſecret by 
; Elizabeth, or ſmoothed over by any fair appearanees or 
pPlauſible pretences. ' Fhey were openly avowed in her 
| ſpeeches and meſſages to parliament ; and were accom- 
pauanied with all the haughtineſs, nay ſometimes bitterneſs, | 
of expreſſion, which the meaneſt ſervant! could look for 
from his offended maſter, Vet et notwithſtanding this con- 
duct, Elizabeth continued to be the 'moſt popular ſover 
reign that ever ſwayed the ſcepter of England; becauſe 


indignation of their ſovereign; and emp 
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eee popular aſſemblies on Elizabeth's ſuc« 


ceſſors have ſo changed our ideas in theſe. matters, that 1 
the paſſages above mentioned appear to us extremely ou - | 


e eee mugen peer 
eee ee ae eee hiſtorian, has taken 
any notice of them. So abſolute, indeed, was the au- 
neee that ug precinus wand liberty | 


| alan; and it was e ant 
frivolous and habits ſo ridiculous, that the Engliſh owe 


the whble freedom of their conſtitution. © Actuated by 


that zeal which belongs to innovators, and by the cour- 
age which enthuſiaſm inſpires, they hazarded the utmoſt 
loying all their 
induſtry to be elected into parliament; a matter not dife | 
ficult, while a ſeat was rather regarded as a burthen than 
an advantage ; they firſt acquired a majority in that'aſs. 


ſembly, en e an enen NO. | 


e pa 
ſeflion, It was declared treaſon, during che life · time of 
the queen, to affirm, that ſhe was not the lawful ſoye · 
reign, or that any other poſlaſſed a preferable title, or that 


| ſhe was a heretic, ſchiſmatic, or infidel, or that the laws = 
and ſtatutes cannot limit and determine the right of the 


crown and the ſueceſſor thereof: To maintain in writing 


or printing. that any perſon, except the naturul iu of 
her body, is or ought to be the queen's heir or ſucceſſor, 


ſubjected the perſon and all his abettora, for the firſt of- 


u Tt appeared this feffion, that a bribe of four pounds had been given to s 
mayor for a ſeat in parliament. D Ewes, p. 18. It is probable, that the 


2 member x had no other view than the privilege of being fret froguarreſts, | 10 
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| „ I nunca half thaty Ae Geohd: . 
8 2575: them to the penalty of a premunire u. This law was 
TEND Plainly leycled againſt the queen of gcats and her parti- 
zans; and implied an avowal, that Elizabeth never ins 
rended to declare her ſucceſſor; It may be noted, that 
the uſual phraſe of lawful iſue, which the parliament 
8 thought indecent towards the queen, as if ſhe could be 
pe to have any other, was changed into that of na- 
tural ius. But this Alteration was the ſource of plea- 
ay during the time ; and ſome perſons ſuſpected a 
deeper deſign, as if Leiceſter intended, in caſe of the 
queen's demiſe, to produce ſome baſtard * bis _ er 
affirm that he was her offspring. 
Ir was alſo enacted, that whoſoever: 17 b Is ſhoule 
publiſh abſolutions or other reſcripts of the pope, or 
ſhould, by means of them, reconcile any man to the 
church of Rome, ſuch offenders, as well as thoſe who 
were ſo reconciled, ſhould be guilty of treaſon. The 
penalty of a premunire was impoſed on every one wo 
imported any Agnus Dei, crucifix, or ſuch other imple- 
ment of ſuperſtition, conſecrated by the pope v. The 
former laws againſt uſury, were enforced by a new ſta- 
tute v. A ſupply of one ſubſidy and two fifteenths was 
granted: by parliament. The queen, as ſhe was deter- 
| mined to yield to them none of her power, was very cau- 
tious of aſking them for any ſupply. She endeavoured, 
either by a rigid frugality to make her ordinary reven ies 
ſuffice fot the neceſſities of the crown, or ſhe employed 
her prerogative, and proeured money by the granting of i 
ne e e e 105 _— e ens e 15 
Ae een Elizabeth poleſſed- fuch andere inks 


rity, over her PVRS, and ſuch "Re ive influence 
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ever her er u though during 


rection in the north; ſhe was ſtili kept e ankiety, 
and felt her throne perpetually” totter under The 
violent commotions, excited: in France —— this Low 
Countries, as well as in Scotland, ſeemed in one view to 
ſecure her againſt any diſturbarice'; but they ſerved, on 
more reflection, to inſtruct her in the danger of her ſitu- 
ation, when ſhe remarked, that England, no leſs than 
theſe neighbouring countries, contained the ſeeds of in- 
teſtine diſcord ; the differences of religious opinion, and 
the en nen Oy . 0k weh are 
e e n ot rom Niels 
Tur legs, 8 at eee in 555 As the Sn. wary. 


termination of the proteſtants, had not been concluded o "IO 


ſecretly. hut intelligence of it had reached Condẽ, Co- 
ligni, and the gther leaders of the hugonots; and find- 
ing, that the meaſures of the court agreed with their 
ſuſpicions, they determined to prevent the cruel perfidy. 
of their enemies, and to ſtrike a blow before the catholics, 
were aware: of the danger. The hugonots, though diſ- 
perſed. over the whole kingdom, formed a kind of ſeparate 
empire ʒ and being cloſely united, as well by their reli, 
gious geal, 3s by the dangers to which they were perpe-" 


— 


tually expoſed, they obeyed with entire ſubmiſſion the 1 


orders of their leaders, and were ready on every ſignab te 
fly to arms, Tbe king and queen mother were living 0 
great ſecurity. at Monceaux in Brie; when they found . 
themſelyes ſurrounded by proteſtant troops, which had 

; ſecretly marched thither from all quarters; and had not 
A body of Swiſs come haſtily to their relief, and conducted 
them. with great intrepidity to Paris, they muſt hayg 
fallen, without reſiſtance, into the hands of the malcon-. 
tents, 5 battle was oem 7887825 in the 88825 of 
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ears, ſhe had maintained the —— which Mo. — 
Was only interrupted by the haſty and il]-coricerted inſur- 1578. 
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101 E e of bis troops, — 


finally r Conde, colleding his. broken troops, 
pant Weg ard agin in the ids and laying fee 


to Charts e en of great in portanc ae c nw 
CC 
chat ven had eee 8 
cere in their intentions for peace, and repoſed ever ſo 
cult to retain the people in tranquillity; much more, 
where ſuch extreme jealouſy prevailed, and where the 


court employed every pacification as a ſnare for their ene- 


mies. A plan was laid for ſeizing the perſon of the 
prince and admiral; who narrowly eſcaped to Rochelle, 
and ſummoned their partizans to their aſſiſtance . The 
civil wars were renewed with greater fury than ever, and 
the parties became ſtill more exaſperated againſt each 
other. The young duke of Anjou, brother to the king, 
commanded the forces of the eatholics; and fought in 
1569 a great battle at Jarnac with the hugonots, where 
the prince of Condé was killed, and his army defeated. 
This diſcomfiture, with the loſs of fo great a leader, re- 


duced not the hugenots to deſpair. © The admiral ſtill 
ſupported the eauſe; and having placed at the head of the 
proteſtants the prince of Navarre, then ſixteen years of 
age, and the young prince of Conde, he encouraged the 
party rather to periſh bravely in the field, than ignomi- 
niouſly by the hands of the executioner.” He collected 
ſuch numbers, ſo determined to endure every exttemity, 
that be w 1 to 1 Rene” oth reel the. duke of 
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vie his forces. . 
Coliont then laid = n 8 as thao. 
of all France were fixed on this enterprize, the duke of 
Guiſe, emulous of the renown, which bis father had 30, 
quired by the defence of Metz, threw bimGlf inte che 
place, and ſo animated the - garriſon; by his valour aud 
conduct, that the ien wrap gbliged 39: raiſe the fiege.. 
grandeur, afterwards attained by; this duke of Guife.. © 
The attachment, which all the cathalies had borne ta his. 
father, was immediately transferred to the fon 3 and men 
_ Pleaſed themſelves in comparing all the great and ſhining. 
family. Equal in affability, in munificence, in addreſs, 
in eloquence, and in every quality, which engages the 
affections of men; equal alſo in valour, in conduct, in 
enterprize, in capacity; there ſeemed only this difference 
between them, that the ſon, educated in more turbulent 
times, and finding a greater diſſolution of all laye and 
order, exceeded the father in ambition and temerity, and 
was engaged in enterprizes ſtill more deſtructive to the 
authority of Ninſonereign ud 8 . e an | 
country. | 
Eliaabern, * kept her athention: hind oh the dell 
commotions of France, was nomiſe plaaked with this new 


| riſe of her enemies, the Guiſes 3 and being a ta 


| the fate of the proteſtants, whole intereſts wers came 
with her oun , ſhe was engaged, notwithſtanding her 
avyerſion from all rebellion, and from all oppoſition to the 
uill of the ſovereign, to give them ſecretly ſoms aſſiſt- 
aunce. Beſides. employing her authority with che Ger- 
A Princes, 2 lent Law's w. the wn, * 
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' over into F rance, a regiment of an hundred gentlemen 
voluntiers; among whom Walter Raleigh, then a youn 
man, began to diſtinguiſh himfelf, in that great (chi a 
of military valour *, The admiral, conſtrained” by th 
impatience of his troops, and by the difficulty of faba. 
ing them, fought with the duke of Anjou the battle of 
Moncontour in Poictou, where he was wounded and de- 
ſeated: The court of France, notwithſtanding their fre- 
quent experience of the obſtinacy of the hugonots, and 
the vigdur of Coligni, vainly flattered themſelves, that 
the force of the rebels was at laſt finally annihilated ; and 
they neglected farther preparations againſt a foe, who, 
they. thought, , could never more become dangerous. 
They were ſurprized to hear, that this leader had appear- 
ed, without diſmay, in another quarter of the kingdom; 
had encouraged the young princes, whom he governed, 
to equal conſtaney; ; bad aſſembled an army; had taken 
the field; and was even ſtrong enough to threaten Paris. 
The public finances, diminithcd by the continued diſor- 
ders of the kingdom, and waſted by fo many fruitleſs 
military enterprizes, could no longer bear the charge of 
a new armament; and the king, notwithſtanding' bis wal 
treme animoſity againſt the hugonots, was obliged, in 
157, to conclude” an accommodation with them, 5 
gran A pardon for all paſt wee and "oy _ 
the edicts for liberty of conſcience. er 2 
Tnovcn a pacification was g a the” 
mind of Charles was eee to his rebellious 
ſubſects and this : accommodation, like all the foregoing,” 
was nothing but a aw, by which the beruf court 
had projected to deſtroy at once, without danger; all its 
| formidable enemies. As the wo: young 8 1 ad- 
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miral, 1 leaders of the hugonots, infiruted © B.A 
by paſt experience, diſcovered an. extreme diſtruſt of the 
king's. intentions, and kept themſelves in ſecurity, at a £7779 „ 
diſtance, all poſfible artifices, were employed to remove  _ 2 
their apprehenſions, and convince; them of the ſincerity 5 * 
of the new counſels, which-ſeemed to be embraced. The 2 
terms of the peace were religiouſly obſerved to them; the 

toleration, was ſtrictly maintained; all attempts, made by „„ 
the zealous. catholics to infringe it, were puniſhed witk | : 
N 1 offices, and ed and honours were W e 


e 


the king and council every where declared, that, tired of | 
civil diſorders, . and convinced of the impoſſibility of. 
forcing men 5 conſciences, they were thenceforth deter- 5 
mined to allow every one the free exereiſe of his religion. 1 
| Anon the other Fier 1 to lull the _—_;: * 208 - 
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the * of ee to ts the union of the two | 

kingdoms of Great Britain, that princeſs the more eaſily 

flattered herſelf, that the French monarch would prefer 

her friendſhip, to that of the queen of Scots. The 5... 

to deceive her, propoſals of marriage were made her with Ps 

the. duke of Anjou a prince whoſe youth, beauty, and | 

reputation for valour might naturally be ſu ppaſed to re- 

commend him to a woman, who had appeared not alto | 

gether inſenſihle to theſe endowments. The queen 23 
immediately founded on this offer the project of deceiving 1 
the court of France; and being i intent on that arrifice, ne "2 
laid herſelf” the more open to be deceived. Negociations 
were entered info with regard to the marriage; terms of 
the contract were propoſed; "difficulties ſtarted and re- 
moved; and the two courts, equally | infincere, "though 
not equally eulpable, ſeemed to approach every day nearer 
to-each other in * demands * conceſſions, The great 
i 1 N - obſtacle 
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much in any cont 
Joined with —— ard 4s her chatacter in this 
patticular was generally known, the court of France 


the erben of an 


ele Torii is lie In Sdhadliag uns di tehee of reli 
& Yon; becauſe Elizabeth, B 


Charles, was determined not to grant it in her on do- 


minions, not even to her huſband; and the duke of Anjou 
deemed athwilling to/ ſubmit, ee 


Ta artificial polities 1 Elizabeth neten eiompbed 10 
| as in thoſe Which were con- 


thought, chat they might, without dunger of fotming 
any final concluſion, venture the farther in their conceſ- 


ſtons and offers to her. The queen alſo had other motives 


bor diſimulation. Beſides the advantage of diſcouraging - 
Mary's partizans by the proſpect of an alliance between 
| France and England, Her fituation with Philip demanded 


Her utmoſt vigilance and attention; and the violent 


| authority, eſtabliſhed in the Low Counitfics, made her 


] 5 deſirous of fortifying e eee appe: 


13 of a new confederacy. 


| Affairs of” 


the Low 


Countries. 


Tt theological e which had latig stel = 
He had from the beginning ; penetrated into the Low 
Countries; and as theſe provinces maintained an exten- 


_ five commerce, they had early received from every king- 


dom, with which they correſponded; à tincture of 


. * innovation. An opinion at that time prevailed, 


which had been zealouſly propagated by prieſts, and 
implicitly received by ſovereigns, that hereſy was cloſely 


connected with rebellion, and that every great or violent 


_ alteration in the church ihvolved a like evolution in the 


fate and civil government. The forward zeal of the 
reformers would ſeldom allow them to wait the conſent 


5 of the magiſtrate to their innovations: The oy became leſfs 
Pp t Camden, 7. 453+ Davila, TY 3. due; compie e Aab, 
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nothing but a new ſpecies of ituplicit fairk;” the qinee 9% 
took the alarm; as if no inſtitutions could be ſecure from 

. The emperer Charles, 

1 who propoſed to augment bis authority: under pretenee of 

deſending the catholie faith, eaſily adopted theſe poli. 

tive, which he poſſeſſed in the Netherlands, he publiſhed 

the moſt arbitrary, ſevere, and tyrannical edits againſt 
the proteſtants; and he took care that the execution" of 
them ſhould be no leſs violent and fanguinary. He was 

„ eee eee enen bene 
computed, that, W promoted by 
that monarch, no leſs than an hundred thoufand perſons 
periſhed by the hands of the executioner . — 
ſevere remedies, ſo far from anſwering the purpoſes in- 
tended, had rather ſerved to aupment the numbers às well 
2s zeal of the reformers ; and the magiſtrates of the ſeveral | 
"towns, being no end of thoſe Ro Se mat felt 


leſt their prince, obſerving. the lenity — 
IN execution of the edifts from ſuch remiſs 
3 eee all — oy Bar- 

| barities whieh attended it in Spain. The feve: 


: and un 
relenting character of the man, his proſeſſed attachment 
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ſie ; ys the — jan rr 
Ron of thoſe opulent provinces, which 


ave ies hb che od e eee A get 


rous politics, on which Philip ſo highly valued Himſelf. 
lemings found; that the name alone of. regent 
remained with the dutcheſs;' that Cardinal Granville en- 


tirely poſſeſſed the King's confidende; that attänipm were 


every day made on their liberties; that a reſolution was 


taken never more to aſſemble the ſtates; that new 
biſhopries were arbitrarily erected, in order to enforce the 
execution of che perſecuting edicts; and that on the 


whole, they muſt expect to be reduced to the cohdition of 
a province under the 8 bare 2 8 Thediſcontents 
nere eue ountenat | 2 


were formed, RG petitions — 
iſtinction aſſumed, badges of party diſplayed; 
3 eee eee, impelled by religious zeal, 
and irritated by feeble reſiſtance, roſe to ſuch a height; 
that, in ſeyeral towns, particularly in Antwerp, they made 
an open. invaſion on the eſtabliſhed worſhip, pillaged the 
churches and monaſteries, -:hroks the ee _ _ 


Tax Vier part of the nobility, Numer the crit 
of Orange, and the counts Egmont and Horn, Were 
ae at theſe — to which their ow. difcontents 
had 
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of the governeſs, they ſuppreſſed the dangerous inſ 


5 
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tions, puniſned the ringleaders, and den 0 * | 


vinces to 2 ſtate af 1 —— eee 
ba He conblered, tha Wire, fo remote from the 


1 e — one ee 


command, would neceſſarily, when he reſided not among | 
the people, feel every day a diminution of his power and 


influence. He determined, therefore, to lay hold of the 
late popular diſorders as a pretence for entirely aboliſhing 
the privileges of the Low: Country provinces; and for 


ruling them emden en wo: ny . 


ee. Ainet 63 
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| man, een oo eve e ere 2 


| arms; eee neee 


knowledge in cho military art, his habits led him to tranſ- 
er dvernment the fevere diſcipline of a camp; 
and eee between prince and ſubject:; 
but thoſe of rigid oommand and implicit obedience. This 
generai9 in 168, conducted from Italy to the Low | 
Countries a powerful body of veteran Spaniiards; and his 
avowed animoſity to the Flemings, with his known cha- 
raters; truck that whole people with terror and conſter- 
nations It belongs not to our ſubject to relate at length 
thoſe violences, which * neee een | 


those Boukiſhing provitoes:. —— Spcabe: 


theirprivileges, the gift of ſ many prifices, and the in- 


heritanee of ſo wany ages, were openly and expreſsly 
oliſded by ediét ; arbitrary and ſanguinery tribunals 
3 unn * 89 wo of: their 
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| n——_ multitudes of all ranks thromm into co 


. thence delivered over to the executioner £ Mind, ol 


ſtanding the. peaceable. ſubmiſſion. i as es "a | 


„ EEAABE TN was: 4 diſpleaſed t to — e 
e ſcheme, laid for the extermination of the pro- 
| teftants, and to obſerve the erection of ſo great a mili- 
tary power, in à ſlate ſituated in ſo near a neighhour- 
hood. She gave protection to all the Flemiſh exiles who 
took ſhelter in her dominions; and as many of theſe 
| were the moſt iaduſtrious inhabitants of the Netherlands, 
and had rendered that country celebrated for its arts, ſhe 


. reaped the advantage of introducing into England ſome uſe- 


ful manufactures, which were formerly unknown in that 
| kingdom. 1 oreſeeing that the violent government of Alva 
could not long ſubſiſt without exciting ſome commotion, 
. the ventured to commit an inſult upon him, which ſhe 
would have been cautious not to hazard againſt a more 
eſtabliſhed authority. Some Genoeſe merchants had en- 
gaged, by contract with Philip, to tranſport into Flanders 
the ſum of four hundred thouſand crowns; and the veſ- 
85 e n od thus ſhelter. in nn 
and Southampton- The commanders of the ſhips pre- 
tended, that the money belonged to the king of Spain; 
but the queen, finding, upon enquiry, that it was the 
property of Genoeſe merchants, took poſſeſſion of it as a 
boan; and by that means deprived the duke of Alva of 
this reſource in the time of his greateſt neceſſity. Alva, 5 
in revenge, ſeized all the Engliſh merchants in the Low | 

Countries, threw them into priſon, and confiſcated their 
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Fiemiid und Spaniſh merchants; and gave all the Eng- O . TI 
liſh Uderty we mate reprizals on the ſubjeAs of Philip. 2 
Tuxsx differences were afterwards accommodated by 1575. ; 
eaty, and mutual reparations were made to the mers 
— But nothing could repair the loſs,” which ſo _ 
well-timed à blow inflicted on the Spaniſh government in 
the Low Countries. Alva, in want of money, and dreadz. 
ing the immediate mutiny of his troops; to whom great 
arrears were due, impoſed by his arbitrary will the moſt 
ruinous taxes on the people. He not only required the 
| hundredth penny, and the twentieth of all immoveable 

goods: He alſo demanded the tenth of all "moveable 
goods on every ſale; an abſurd tyrann}, which would 
not only have deſtroyed all arts and commerce, but even 
have reſtrained the common intercourſe of liſe. The 
people refuſed compliance: The duke had recourſe to 
his uſual expedient of hanging: And thus matters came 
ſtill nearer the eee g engerer en- ; 
the spat .. : 

"Art, de eee of Elizabeth, in order to revenge | 
ſthemſelves for her inſults, had naturally recourſe too 5 
one policy, the ſupporting of the cauſe and pretenſions © jt 
of the queey of Scots; and Alva, whoſe meaſures were | 
ever violent, ſoon opened a ſecret intercourſe with that 
princeſs, ' There was one Rodolphi, à Florentine mer- 
chant, who had reſided about fifteen years in London, 
and who, while he conducted his commerce in Eagland, 
had managed all the intrigues of che court of Rome 
with the catholic nobility and gentry . He had been New con 
_ thrown into priſon at the time when the duke of Nor- 8 af 
folk's intrigues with Mary had been diſcovered but ei- Norfolk. | 
ther no proof was found againſt him, or the part which e 
he had acted, was not very criminal ; and he ſoon after 8 


* Bentivoglio,, part L. Ib v. . 3 Leſley, Þ 163. 
inte Triaks, vol. i. 2. 37. „ ARSINP of IE; 
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he W ee bis anette by — to Mary, he 
found, that, as ſhe was now. fully convinced of Eliza- 
beth's artifices, and deſpaired of ever ge sing her au - 
fthority, or even her liberty, by paciſic meaſures, ſhe 
willingly gave her concurrence. The great number of 
diſcontented catholics were the ehief ſource of their hopes 
hiefly younger brothers, who, having at preſent, by the 
late decay of the church, and the yet languiſhing ſtate 
of commerce, no proſpect. of. 4 livelihood | ſuitable to 
tdeir birth, were ready to throw-'themſclves into any 
deſperate enterpriae I. But in order to inſpire life and 
courage inte all theſe malcantents,. it was requiſite, that 
ſome great nobleman ſhould put himſelf at their head ;- 


Rot who entered. into, halt ths ee Jo proper, 
rn e eee e ths 
7 Tras. nobleman ao pcleaſaſ; hen . in 
— had given his promiſe, that he would drop 

all intercourſe with the queen of Scots ; but finding 
that he had loſt, and, as he ſeared, beyond recovery, 
de confidence and favour of Elizabeth, and being ſtill, 
in ſome degree, reſtrained from his liberty; he was tempt- 
a, by impatience and deſpair, to violate his word, and 
do open ane his correſpondenee wich the captive prin- 
dess. A promiſe of marriage was renewed between 
dem the 3 enter into all ber intereſta ; 


8 


* 
1 
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1 horſe, into England; ſhould land them ät 


| Harwich, beggar arg; of Norfolk was to join them 


e ade (queer; to —— x 


conditions the conſpirators ſhould: pleaſe to impoſe upon 
her d. Norfolk expreſſed bis aſſent to this plan ant 


daes letter in confequetics of it; wete written in un 
name by Rodolphi, one to Alva, another to the pope, 
aad a third to the king of Spain; but the duke, appre- 
kenfive'of the" eee, refuſed to ſign them ©: He only 
iſh ambaſſador a ſervant and confident, 
e Baden, as well to notify his concurrence in the 
plan, as to vouch for the authenticity of theſe letters; 


er 3 * was 7 Hon to N. bis net | 
-enterprizes fill - more criminal. Rodolphi's s plan was, 
that the duke of Alva ſhould; on ſome other pretenet, 
pom, e en, wee ker. the Low Couii-. 
| ſhould tranſport a body of ſix thouſand foot, and 


AN "Wi 
10. 


and Rodolphi, having obralned a letter of credence from, 


the ambaſſador, proceeded on his journey to Brufſels arid 
to Rome. The duke of Alvis and the pope embraced 


the ſcheme witk alacrity : Rodolphi informed Norfolk f 


ng the undertaking,” © RES 


(fb Wee n cheſs eriminal ii 


: N had never entirely” forgot his duty to his foves 
reigny his oountry, arid his religion; and though he had 


he aimed at nothing but t e liberty'of this queer? of ; 


* ig 5. 768 de ah vol. l. p. 36, 67 CES _ eff 
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„ * 


| their intentions a eee e er * 


laid the plan both of an invaſion and am inſurrection, be 
ſtill flattered himſelf, that the innlocenee of his intentions 
would juſtify the violence of his meafures, and that, 4 


and obtaining Elizabeth's" conſent to his n he | 


os enn 1 Ne- 
PRs —— 5 Sm — - 6 ů — 
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e P.could not juſtly proach himſelf as a rebel and a traitor*_ 
| — It is certain, however, that, conſidering; the queen's vi- 
r. gour and ſpirit, the ſcheme, if ſucceſsful; muſt finally 
| [1 Rap endo i deroing bd ar ndoriy vat 
8 . Nees Müssen bel ee use e vjei- 
7 lance of | Elizab:th, , and that of ſecretary” Cecil; 'who 
5 | «ther attempt of Norfolk's, that they firſt obtained a hint, 
10 "hich; being diligently traced, led at laſt to a full diſco- 
— very. Mary had intended to ſend a ſum of money to 
lord Herries, and her partizans in Scotland; and Nor- 
6 folk undertook to have it delivered to Banniſter, a ſer- 
VvVuant of his, at that time in the north, who was to find 
ſome expedient for conveying it to lord Herries . He 
=» entruſted the money to a ſervant who was not in the 
wo ſecret, and told him, that the bag contained a ſum of 
| money in ſilver, which he was to deliver to Banniſter 
with a letter: But the ſervant, conjecturing from the 
weight and ſize of the bag, that it was full of gold, car- 
ried the letter to Burleigh ; who immediately ordered 
_ _ Banniſter, Barker, and Hicford, the duke's ſecretary, to 
be put under arreſt, and to undergo a ſevere examina- 
tion. Torture made them confeſs the whole truth; and 
as Hicford, though ordered to burn all papers, had 
carefully kept them concealed under the mats of the 
dube's chamber, and under the tiles of the houſe, full 
anne. Norfolk 
nde — ee „ 
_ IAG 0 den for his guilt by a full con- 
tenen, he per ads der . aun 
3 3 . 2 8 * 7 Ibid. 2 — State Trials, — L ve 5 
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he had -e — 
ſhe would have pardoned all his former offences; but 
finding him obſtinate, ſhe committed him to the Tower, 


— 


* "4 
x 


and ordered him to be braught to his trial; The biſhop © 


of Roſs had, on ſome; ſuſpicion, been committed to 
cuſtody- before the diſcovery 'of Norfolk's guilt ; and 


every Wee en eel to make him reveal his 
. cy. He at firſt inſiſted on his pri- 8 


are in 


vilege; but 1 wis told; that, as his miſtreſs was no 


: . e Wee he would not be m as an am- 


| ir dd not warrant dia i in — againſt the ee 


at whoſe court he reſided |, As he ſtill refuſed to an- 
ſwer interrogatories, he was informed of the confeſſion 


made by:Norfolk's ſervants ; after which he no longer 


ſcrupled to male a full diſcovery; and kis evidenee put 


157% _ 


the guilt of that nobleman beyond all queſtion. A jury th jan, 
of twenty-five peers unanimouſly paſſed ſentence upon d 


che ſtrict rules o 


dſerved at preſent in theſe matters; ex- 


cept that the witneſſes gave not their evidence in court, 


and were not confronted with the criminal: A laudable 


.. ten ob Spd ey 


high treaſon... 


Tux queen rn hokeated banening Norſolles execu- 


that, affecting the praiſe of clemency, the only put on the 


| Haig) whether that ſhe was really moved by friendſhip | 
and compaſſion towards a peer of that rank and merit, or 


appearance of theſe ſentiments. Twice ſhe ſigned a war- 


rant for his execution, and twice: revoked the fatal ſen-- 
=P r 
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him. The trial was quite regular, even according: to 7 


| 2 


tion. 


e ee ge, the Bill appeared. reſoly 
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hmmm After fans . knſitygian,: * 
for. the execution. wee, dude, 0; due, "which, 


Foo me 


_._ ,... reign prineeſs, and might reai 


i ft that nobleman. ad, 

* and conſtancy ; and though he cleared himſelf 
of any diſſoyal intentions againſt the queen's. authority, 
he, acknowledged the juſſios of the ſentence, by which 
he ſuffered 1. That we may relate together affairs. of x 
like nature, we ſhall mention, that the earl of Northum- - 


berland, being delivered up to the queen by the regent 
of Scotland, was alſo, a few month 
the ſcaffold for his rebellio n 


after, brought ta 


Tux queen of Scots was eee 
eauſe of all theſe diſturbances; but as. the was —— 


5 | ö treatment which ſhe had met with, think herſelf en- 


titled to uſe any expedient for her relief, Elizabeth IT 


nat, as yet, form any reſolution of proceeding to extre- 


mities againſt her. She only ſent lord Delawar, Sir Ralph 


Sadler, Sir Thomas Bromley, and Dr. Wilſon, to ex po- 


ſtulate with ber, and to demand ſatisfaction for all thoſe 
parts of her conduct, which, from the beginning of her 


life, had given diſpleaſure to Elizabeth: Her aſſuming the 
N England, refuſing to. ratify the treaty of Edin- 


e intending to marry. Norfolk without: the mens 
conſent, concurring in the northern rebellion u, practiſ- 
ing with Rodalphi to engage the king of Spain i in an 


2 of England e, procuring the pope's bull f ex- 


ee e, 496 teen de bühne give: 


54 Li 
* N 
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of this charge, either by 


— ̃ — the blame ö 
_— eee. "was" Mttle ſatisfied” "with" ber 


that the commons wat a dire application for her uit | 
cution. They employed ſome topics 3 


dae and reaſon, and the laws of na- 
tions 3 but the chief ſtreſs was laid on mee nde ex- 


4 4 goneral! rule of conduR, (an intention which'it is 
umeaſonable to fuppoſe) would lead to conſsqu : 


ſtructive of all principles of "humanity and dee 
75 ters were here carried farther than Elizabetk intend- 
ed and that princeſs; ſatisfied 1 Maty the 


diſpoſition" of the nation, "ſent to the houſe" her exy 


commands not to deal any farther at preſent in the al 


fair of the Scottiſh queen 2. Nothing could be'a ſtronger 
proof, that the puritanical intereſt prevailed in the houſe,” 


chan the intemperate uſe of authorities dertved from: | 


ſcripture, eſpecially from the Old Teſtament; ard the 
qusen was little u lover of thäe ft, that ſhe was not 


likely to make any conceſſion merely in deference to their 


ſolicitation; She ſhewed, this ſeffon, her difap 
tion of their ſehemes in another rem 


haltical ceremonies ; but ſhe ſent them a like imperious 


prerogative, ww bps gary all farther 12 eb th 


fith her former ones; and by the terror of os 


* 
l 


rkable inſtance. ln - 
The commons had paſſed two bills, for regulating eccle- 


matters . | b ot 


Bor (tho! ate Elizabeh would not carry in to 
ſuch extremities againſt Mary, as were recommended by 


the Nr the was be at t the I Tas . | 


om * ont l. 


2 "A Phe refleſs ſpirit of that prine 
* 3 with 2 
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want 2nd: actions maxims, diffe rent 
had hitherto purſued, in her management of: or 
That kingdom remained ſtill in a ſtate of - anarchy. 
The caſtle of Edinburgh, commanded by Kirkaldy of 
Grange, bes declared for Mary and the. Fendels — 
bon of che capital; 2d carried on a vim war ad 
ſeized that nobleman at Stirling; but finding that his 
friends, ſallying from the caſtle, were likely to reſcue 
him, they inſtantly put him to death. The earl of Marre 
was choſen regent in his room; and found the ſame dif- 
fioulties to encounter in the government of that divided 
country. He was therefore glad to accept of the medi- 
ation, offered by the French and Engliſh ambaſſadors ; 
and . queen 's 
3 He was a man of a free and generous ſpirit, 
| a fond ta: ſubmit to any dependance on England; 


and for this reaſon, Elizabeth, who had then formed inti- 


mate connexions with France, yielded with leſs reluc- 
ance to the ſolicitations of that court, ſtill maintained 
the appearance of neutrality between the parties, and al- 
lowed matters to remain on a balance in Scotland v. But 
affairs ſoon after took a new turn: Marre died of me- 

lancholy, with which the diſtracted ſtate of the country 
affected him: Morton was choſen regent; and as this 

| nobleman had ſecretly taken all his meaſures with Eliza- 
beth, who. no longer relied on the friendſhip. of the 
French court, ſhe reſolved to exert herſelf more effectu- 
| N for the e of that party, which ſhe had Reads | 


OP . eee ee | 
"I | Grout, 
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n d. Aden ſent Sie lung Killegrew ambaſſador ao 2 


the n and puniſtrapor-of, Norfalk's W - aa. 


EX glad to ſubmit to the king's/uthority;”and 


Edinburgh continued refractory. Kirkaldy's fortunes 
were deſperate 3 and be flattered bimſelf wich mne hopes of 


receiving aſſiſtance from the kings of France and Spain, 


who encouraged his obſtinacy, in the view of being able, 


from that quarter, to give diſturbance to England. 
Elizabeth was alarmed. with the danger; ſhe no more 


making an entire breach with the queen of 


able nobility, the pacification of Scotland wo 


dered, therefore, Sir. William Drury, governor. of Ber- 
wie to march with ſome troops and artillery to Edinburgh, 


and to beſiege the caſtle 7. The garriſon ſurrendered at 
diſcretion : Kirkaldy. was delivered into the hands of his 


countrymen, by whom he was tried, condemned, and 


executed : Secretary Lidington, who had taken part with 


him, died ſoon after, a voluntary death, as is ſuppoſed z 


and Scotland, ſubmitting entirely to the regent, gave fo | 5 
not, during 2 long time, any farther inquietude to Eli- | 


: Zabeth. , 


Tus events, "which happened i in ee were not egg af 


acme to the queen's intereſts and inclinations. The 
fallaeious pacifications, which had been ſo often made 


155 x Spothivood, p. 46, 3 e f | 
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accept of an indemnity for all paſt offences :. The duke 
of Chatelrault and the earl of Huntley, with the moſt 
conſiderable of Mary's friends, laid down their arms on 
theſe conditions. The garriſon alone of the caſtle * 


0 eee ſhe found, would not any longer be amuſed 
by her artifices; ſhe had an implicit reliance on Morton; 
and ſhe ſaw, that, by the ſubmiſſion of all the conſider- 
Id be an 
eaſy, as well as a moſt important undertaking. She or- 


with the hugonots, gave them good reaſon to 22 the 


wt 


nrch April. 


Mee wers:deceived ino = dangerous cre- 
me. the fGajacious admiral Rill- remained: dwubet 


by his own earneſt "dei to end the miſeries of France, 


him. Moved by "theſe confidera 


r Al e 0 ? 


Uncertain! But his Guſpicions were at laſt overcome, | 
la 3 


eee diſcretion, and appeared not 


to be rivetted- in any dangerous animoſities or prejudices, 


Ny would be indaced to- govern himſelfby'more moderate 


s was young, was of a paſſionate 


| haſty-temper, wy addifted to pleaſure ſuch deep per- 
fidy ſeemed either remote from his charaE 


ach „or difficult 
and almoſt impoſſible to be fo uniformly ſupported by 
queen of Navarre, and ll dis begvawer began) 16-tepoſe 
themſelves in full ſecurity, and gave credit to the trea- 


cherous careſſes and profeſſions of the French court, Eli- 
—— notwithſtanding her great experience and 
Wee ab habe 


ed not the leaſt diſtruſt of Charles's 
fincerity, and” being pleaſed to find her enemies of the 
houſe of Gyiſe removed from all authority, and to obſerve 
anĩimoſity every day growing between the French and 
Spanifti monarchs, ſhe concluded a defenſive league with 
the end | e oy this: wes as ene 
her over, by every ang the ok caiafadtory accounts 


ol the Honour, and plain-dealing, and fidelity of that 
© la perfidious prince. 3 | 


Th better to blind the jeilous mE py 


8 their leaders into the ſnare prepared for them, acl 
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at the celebration of theſe nuptials, which, it was: hoped; 
would finally, if not compoſe the differences, at leaſt ap- 
debe die bloody animoſity. of che two religions," The 
queen of Navarre Was poiſoned by orders from theicour 

the admiral was dangerouſly wounded by an aſſaſſin: Yet 
Charles, redoubling his diflimulation, was ſtill able to 


of St. Bartholomew, a few days after 3 
fignal was given for a general maſſacre 


1 
aſſaſſinations. The hatred, long entertained by the Pa- Maſiere of 
i riſians againſt the proteſtants, made them ſecond, without 


any 


tion, the fury of the court; and perſons of 


every condition, age and ſex, fuſpected of any propenfity 


n, were involved in an undiſtinguifhed ruin. 


The adrniral, his ny Teligni, Soubize, Roche- 


„ Piles, eee oh men, who, during 
a ee a ably Bath WADA ee 
the sets ef Faris flowed wich blood; and the people, 
Ta . Giriadel# 3 cre RN REP 


velty; 
bining chat death bad fred the vitims from farther in- 
fult, etereiſed on their dead bodies al the rage of the . 
entious brutality. About five hundred gentlemen | 
and men of rank periſhed in this maſſacre ; and near ten 


moſt lie 


thouſand of inferior condition v. Orders were 1 
Alpatched to” all the provinces for a like Ebert Ent! 
other Aides: the people emulated the fury of the capital. 


Even the murder of the Hing of Navarre, and prince of | 


Cm had been * the INTE” 'Guife; ag 
00 * deu, ub. * tin 4 9 iq: 
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retain the hugonots in their ſecurity: Till on the evening 24tb 1 | 


dy the moſt he- 


ants; and in Roüeng Lyons, and many 


or ENGLAND. 
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| tg Wan theſe — princes might eaſily 
| 555. be converted to the catholic faith, determined to ſpare 


their lives, though he obliged them to eee rigs ; 
fuſety-by = feming thunge 6f chair-vligitar, OO 
CHARLES, in order to cover this 8 r 
ret that a conſpiracy of the hugonots to ſeize his 
perſon had been ſuddenly detected; and that he had been 
neceſſitated, for his own defence, to proceed to this ſe- 
verity gain them. He ſent orders to Fenelon, his am- 
. 
5 —— —— — and <ru- 
elty of his court, and even ſcrupled not to declare, that 
he was now aſhamed to bear the name of Frenchman⸗; 
yet was he obliged to obey his orders, and make uſe of 
the apology, which had been preſcribe im. 
with that reception from all the courtiers, which, he knew, 
the conduct of his maſter ſo well merited. Nothing could 
| be more awful and affecting than the ſolemnity of his au- | 
dience, A melancholy ſorrow ſat on every face: Silence, 
28 in the dead of night, reigned through. all the chambers 
of the royal apartment: The courtiers eee 
in deep mourning, were ranged on each ſide, and allowed 


15 him to paſs, without affording him one ſalute or favour- 


able look ; till he was admitted to the queen herſelf ©, 


Tl bat princeſs, received him with a more eaſy, if not a 


more gracious countenance; and heard his apology, with- 
out diſcovering any viſible ſymptoms of indignation. She 
then told him, that, though, on the firſt rumour of this 
= dreadful intelligence, - ſhe had been aſtoniſhed, that fo 
many brave men and loyal ſubjects, who reſted ſecure on 
| the faith of their ſovereign, ſhould have been. ſuddenly 
butchered, in fo barbarous a manner the had bitherts.._ 


© Digges, p. 247. 4 « Gare erer an Fence | Diſpatches : 
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infobrriation ſhould be — her: * the eme WA 
which he had given, even if founded on no miſtake or 
bad information; though it might alleviate, would by no 
means remove the blame of the king's counſellors, or 
Juſtify the ſtrange irregularity of their proceedings: That 
the ſame force, which, without refiſtance, had maſſacred 
' ſo many defenceleſs men, could eaſily have ſecured their 
perſons, and have reſerved them for a trial, and for pu- 
niſhment by a formal ſentence, which would have diſtin- 
guiſhed the innocent from the guilty: That the admiral 
in particular; being dangerouſly wounded, and environed 
by the guards of the king, on'whofe protection he ſe 
entirely to rely, had no means of eſcape, and might ſurely, 
before his death, have been convicted of the crimes im- 
puted to him: That it was more worthy of a ſovereign 
to reſerve in his own hands the ſword of juſtice, than to 
commit it to bloody murderers, who, being the declared | 
and mortal enemies of the perſons accuſed, employed it 
without 'mercy and without diſtinction: That if theſe 
ſentiments were juſt, even ſuppoſing the conſpiracy of 
the proteſtants to be real; how much more ſo, if that 
crime was a mere calumny of their enemies, invented for 
their ruin and deſtruction? That if, upon enquiry, the 
innocence of theſe unhappy victims ſhould afterwards ap- 
pear, it was the king's duty to turn his vengeance on their 
 defamers, who had thus cruelly abuſed his confidence, had 
murdered ſo many of his brave ſubjects, and had done 
what in them lay to coyer him with infamy and diſhonour: 
And that for hey part, "the ſhould form her judgment of 8 
his intentions by his ſubſequent conduct; and in the | 
mean time ſhould act as deſired by the ambaſſador, and 
rather pity than blame his maſter for * e 0 
which he had been carried e. 
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; in which he now der "In the wake of Pri 
ination be ed 3 and the. gh 


—.— che meal ent 8 d e ſhe had nas og | 
. they had appeaſed * commotons, to dread 
the effects of their united counſels, The duke of Guiſe 
allo and his family, whom Charles, in order to deceive 
the admiral, had hitherto kept at a diſtance, had now ac- 
quired, an open and entire aſcendant in the e court of France; 
and the Was ſenſible, that theſe princes, from, perſonal as 
well as political. reaſons, were her decfared and implacable 
| enemies. The queen of Scots, their near relation and 
cloſe confederate, was the pretender to her throne; and 
though detained in cuſtody, » was actuated by a reſtleſs 
ſpirjt, and beſides ber foreign allies, poſſeſſed numerous 
and zealous partizans in the heart of the kingdom. For 
theſe reaſons, Elizabeth thought it more prudent not to 
reſet all commerce with the French monarch ; but ftill 
to liſten to the profeſſions of friendſhip which he made 
ber. She allowed even the negociations to be renewed 
for her marriage with the duke of Alengon, Charles's 
; third brother r: Thoſe with the duke of Anjou had al- 
n ready been broken off. She ſent the earl of Worceſter 
do afliſt in her name at the baptiſm of a. young . princeſs, 
born to Charles; but before ſhe agreed to give him this 
laſt mark of * the thought i it beco! nir ber 
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. — though Elizabeth. — hubs coming: to 


extremities with Charles, the greateſt: ſecurity, that ſhe 
C i | his violence, was derived from the diffi« 
cultjes, which, the obſtinate reſiſtance of the hugonots Kill 


c to. Aft och e as lived near — 


in he mile ofthe d. r eee e are 
garriſons occupied by ** Jgonots; and: Anding: th 


clemencys, Wers eee to: defend ee to . 
laſt extremity. The ſect, which Charles had hoped at 
one blow to exterminate, had now an army of eighteen 


thouſand men on fovt, and palleſſed. i in different parts of. 


French af. 


the kingdom above a hundred cities, caſtles, or fortreſſes 8 
nor could chat prince deem himſelf ſecure from the inva- | 


ſion threatened him by all the other proteſtants in Europe. 


The nobility and gentry of England were rouzed Wks 
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e aloud | for new ſererities'; nor cout 
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all e 1 4814 "4 Jai n N . ok a 
"Hank's „duke of Anjou v, who. E me before, 
en elected xi ing « of N no ſooner N 25 his bro- 
dere dach, than he haſtened to take polletto on. of the 
throne of France ; ; and found the kingdom, not WE 1 
volved in the greateſt preſent N but expoſed to 
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Gebe tel :hftonsy fur bus rm ebeis Genz 8 and mu- 


tually anvaged from the infurdes which they Had commit- 

wd er ſuffared; zun 8 ul faith had been vighted and 
0 baniſhed” h emed impratieale to ferm any 

terms of compoſition {Deron be Tach party had de- 
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veted Icſelf +6 leaders, Whbſe cbinmands Had more Auth. 
rity than the will of the Bvereign; and even the outhiolics; 
to whomithe king was attüched, were entihely conducted 


by dhe counſels'of Guiſe and his fatnity.zil The religious 


connectiuis had; on both ſides; fuperſeded! the civil; or 


rather far men will always be guided by preſent intereſt) 
two empires being ſecretly! formed ih the bingdetu, Ve 
individual was engaged by new'viewy of intereſt to foll 

thoſe lenders, to whom, during the cout of paſt con- 
vulſtons; he had been indebtod for his boncun and pre 
fernen gde 246) yidedozg Þ!; 


laid à ſcheme for reſtoring his on authotity, by acting 
a5 umpire between the parties, by moderating their dif- 
ferences; aud by reducing” both te 3 dependarice upon 
himſelf,” He poſſeſſed all the talents of 'diffimulation re- 
quiſite for the execution of this delicate plan; but being 
deſieient in vigour, application, and found underſtanding, 
 inflead of acquiring a ſuperiority over both factions, he 


_ loſt the confidenee of both, and taught the partizans of - 
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each to adhere ſtill more cloſaly to their particular lead- 


ers, whom they found more hearty; cordial, ad NOT, 
in the cauſe which they purſued. The were 
ſtrengthened by the acceffion of e Geritian amy under 
the prince of Condé and prince Caſimir; but much more 
by che credit and perſonal virtues of the king of Navarre, 
who, having fled from court, had placed himſelf at the 


F 2 


1 of that formidable party. Henry, in proſecution or : 8 


1576. 


- a 


of reducing! his, party inte a more formed. and, regular | 


1 a _ 


2576, NT a 


ing deſirous of preſer 


This was the fifth general peace . — 
but though it was no more ſincere on the part of the 


court than any of the former, ,it gave the higheſt diſguſt 
| wude catholics; and afforded the duke of Guiſe e 
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THAT. artful and bold leader took eee 


body; and be laid the firſt foundations of the famous 


Such was the unhappy 
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no lor 


LIAcun, which, without paying any regard to the royal 


authority, aimed at the —— of > r 
CͥAA ET A that rolniies could 
er be admitted; and a conceſſion for liberty of 
conſcience, which would probably have appeaſed the re- 


formers, excited the moſt violent reſentment and animo- 


| dity'i in the catholics. Henry, in order to divert the force 
of the league frot 


n himſelf, and eyen to elude its efforts 
againſt the hugonots, declared himielf the head of that 
ſeditious confederacy, and took the field as leader of the 
Romaniſts. But his dilatory and feeble meaſures. diſco- 


vered his reluctance to the undertaking; and after ſome 


$$ 


4 unſucceſsful attempts, he concluded a new peace, which, 


though: leſs fayourable than the former to the proteſtants, 
gave no contentment to the catholics. Mutual diffidence 
ſtill prevailed between the parties; the king's moderation 


Was ſuſpicious to both; each faction continued to fortify 
itſelf againſt that breach, which they foreſaw, muſt ſpee- | 


dily enſue ; theological controverſy. daily vwhetted the ani- 
moſity of the ſects; and 7 e at MAE £ on 
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Tux king, hoping, by. bis artifice and ſubtlety,” 2 
op the nation into a love of pleaſure and repoſe, mas ARA 5 
bimſelf caught in the ſnare; and ſinking into diſſolute - bore 
neſs and indolence, wholly loſt the | eſteem, and, in a great 
ure, the affections of his people. Inſtead of advan- 
eing ſuch men of character and ability, as were neuters 
een theſe dangerous! actions, he gave all his confi- 
denes to young agreeable favourites, who, unable to prop 
his falling authority, leaned entirely upon it, and en- 
creaſed the general odium againſt his adminiſtration: - 
The public burthens, encreaſed by his profuſe liberality, i 
and felt more heavy on a diſordered kingdom, became | 
another ground of complaint; and the uncontrouled an: 
moſity of parties, joined to the multiplicity of taxes, ren-W 
dered peace more calamitous than any open ſtate of foreign | 
or even domeſtic hoſtility. The artifices of the king were 1575. 
too refined to ſucceed, and too frequent to be concealed; 
and the plain, direct, and avowed conduct of the duke of 
Guiſe on one ſide, and that of the king of Navarre on the 
other, drew. by degrees the generality af the nation to 
devote namen 8 
thoſe great leaders. PT Ne Rey 1 
ivil commotions of Fronts: e eee 33 
nportance to be oyerlocked by the other princes of Eu- 
rope; and Elizabeth's foreſight and vigilance, though 
ſomeyyhat reſtrained by her frugality, led her to take ſe- 
cretly ſome part ia them. Beſides employing on all oc- 
cafions. her good offices in fayour of the hugonots, ſhe 
had expended no inconſiderable ſums of money in levying 
| that army of Germans, which the prince of "Conde and 
prince Caſimir conducted into France n; and notwith- 
ſtanding her negociations with the court, and her pro- 
| — ol 2 ſhe: always conſidered her own. intereſts 
ec rie of Free, 
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e 2a * and the depreken of the boele e Guile, | Philip, on the 

eder hand; Mad deelared hinſdf protester of the league; 

599: had entered inze de d6feſt Evrreſpohdence with Ge; 
ind bod employed afl bis hathotity in fappartitip the ere 
dir of that factidus leader,. The {ſympathy bf re 
which of ittelf begat à conheRtion' of intern, \wak whe 
| conſiderable inducement ; but that monarch! dad udo in 
vier, ann rb reep in che Ne- 

1 Een dee Adee "a hoped, fidally 

RB. deſpair of ſudceſs, after the entire ee "of: wr 

| friends and.confedetates, > noo 6 ol 

Civil wn Tk fame: political views, which engiged Elizabeth 

- bord vg ©oſuppore the rere would have led het to affift he 

diſtreſſed proteſtants in the Low Countries; but the mighty 
power of Philip,” the tran Yillity of all his other domi- 
nions, and the great forcewhich he maintained in theſe 
mutindus provinces,” kept her im awe,” and obliged her, 
_ notwithſtanding! all temptations and all provocations, to 
| peſerve ſome terms of àmity With that monarch; «The 
Spaniſh ambaſſuador repfeſented w Her, that many of e 
Flemiſh exiles, who infeſted the ſeas, and preyed on bis 
inaſter's ſudjecte, were re inte the harbours' of Eng- 
land, and were There allowed to-difpoſe of their-prizes 3 | 
and by tele Jenienſtranees the queen found herſelf under 
are. ef denying cher all entrance inte her, domi- 

9 Bur this" meafutre proved in the iſſue extremely 
beet, re the imereſts o "Philip, "Theſe" deſperate - 
exiles, finding" no longer any polibility'6f fubfültener, 
were forced to attempt the moſt'perilous enter prizes; and 

bey made an affuult on the Brilſe, 3 ſea· port ton in 

Pd where! they met with ee and, aſter a thort 
nee, ne matters "of the Canto "The duke of 
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Flemings, he haſtened with his army, t etingtiſt the 
flame, which, falling on rhatetials ſb well pre parti For 


domplication of cruelty, oppreſſian, inſplence, uſuxpay 


tion, and perſecution, under Which, they and all then 


ured, flew en abs und ing four dare 
land. l Goes the. 3 ach er es x 


countrymen: la 


declared. againſt nme ure bi . 
pened in the year 3572». £364 enen 
© WaririaM, prince of Oda deſcended: eins | 


vereign family of great luſtre and antiquity in Germa 


inheriting the poſſeſſions of a ſovereign family iu France, 
accoupt'of his noble birth and immenſe riches, as welb as 


greateſt fabject; that lived in thoſe. provinces“ He had 
oppoſed, by all regular and dutiful means, the progreſi of 
the Spaniſh ufurpations; and when Alva conducted his 


army into che Netherlands, and affumed the government; 
this prince, well acquainted with tho violent character of 


the man; and the tyrannical ſpirit: 
| — which: 


> bim, and 


Ne ith «Shel te appear before Aſva's tribunaf, ba con- 
demined in — wet declared a rebel, and bis ample 
Wedges Re lad led an army of proteſtants in the em. 
pire, #nd had made ſome attempts to reſtore the Flemings 


2 "7 7'Þ- 


cy conduct of Alen, and. by. the great bravery 


— 


combuſtion, ſenmed to menace! a general conflagrations - 
Hi fears ſoon; appeared to be well grounded. The petr 
ple in the heighbourhood of the Brille, coraged by that 


te and dominions in Germany. 


were confiſcated. ” In 


* bur ws fil, repulſed wich loſs by the vigilance 
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eg wal as diſcipline, of thoſe veteran Spaniards who ſerved | 
3379 „Tur werolt of Holland and 2 es which 
ig Fa one FA LOWS and 
where he was much beloyed, called him anew from bis 
© petreat; and be added conduct, no leſs than fpirit, to 
= that obſtinate reſiſtance, which. was here made to the 
. |  -  Spaniſh-dominion, -'By vniting the revolted towns into 
a league, he laid the foundation of that illuſtrious com- 
monwealth, the offspring of induſtry and liberty, whoſe 
arms and poliey have long made fo ſignal a figure i in ever 
tranſaction of Europe. He inflamed" the inhabitants b) 
every motive, which religious zeal, reſentment, or” love 
we freedomicould-inſpire. - Though the preſent greatneſs 
8 of the Spaniſh monarchy might deprive them of all courage, 5 
= be ſtill flattered them with the concurrence of the other 
provinces, and with aſſiſtance from neighbouring ſtates; 

and be exhorted them, in defence of their religion, their 

L's - Liberties; their liyes, to endure. the utmoſt extremities „ 
5 war. From this ſpirit proceeded the deſperate defence 
c, Harlem; a defence, which nothing but the moſt con- 

| ſuming ſamine could overcome, and which the Spaniards 

is hs ene eee e eee aut ee 
dc the inhabitants . This extreme ſeverity, inſtead of 

__ fiiking. Aer ine the: -lgllandera, animated them by 
| deſpair; and the vigorous reſiſtance. made at Alemaer, 
© | where Al was finally repulſed, ſhowed. them that their 
1 inſolent enemics were not invincible. The duke, finding 
_—_— at laſt the pernicious. effetts of his violent counſels, foli- 
© © © Cited to. be recalled fromthe government: 


| who was appoir his ſucceſſor, :refuſed. to accept t the 
charge: Rona. commendator of Caſtile, was ſent 
N a ee, Alya; and this tyrans depa d from 

4 | 8 1 4 voy „ * Hats: 1 4 tn ! 0 | 
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| 33 and boaſting in his turn; chat, ding I 
the courſe of five years, he had delivered above eighteen = 1 
thouſand of theſe rebelliou anne en e 
| executioner - ne Na an ty AOL ANCE 9 ; 15 25 = 
Non, 


en eee Spaniards, the Dutch _—_— 
epened:the:dykes and ſluices in order to drive them from 
that enterprize; and the very peaſants were ache iin MR 9 
ruining their fields by an inundation, rather than fall ä 
again 3 the hated tyranny of Spain. But notwith- = 
as ee ys the goyernor ſtill purſued the war 1 
onteſt ſeemed: too unequal. between ſo mighty a 
and two ſmall provinces, however fortified:by 
nature, and however defended by the deſperate reſolution 
of the inhabitants. The prince of Orange, therefore, in „ 
1575, Es to, ſue for foreign allitance, andes _ 
| RLIOT e AY ti eee - _ = 
empt Fang ane fire. of tyranny and e 
wene byidpmetiic difſenſions, ſeemed not to enjoy, at pre- REES 
ſent, either leiſure" or ability to pay regard to foreign * 
intereſts. But England, long connected, both by comes 1 
meres and alliance, - with the Netherlands, and now more if 
concerned in the fate of the revolted provinces by ſympathy | = 
in religion; ſeemed natur ly intereſted in their defene: ? 
and as Elizabeth had juſtly entertained'great jealouſy of _— 
au mac ente her n dem ih perfect: = 
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r- their preſent calamitiss. They ſent, therefore, a falemn 
n to London, ps e 850 de \Ponra, 
* Nivelle, Buys, and Mellen 1 land aſter employing the 
moſt bumble ſupplications to the queen, they offered her 
the poſſeſſion and ſovereignty of their provinces, if the 
would exaploy her power in their defence. 
+ Tig wan many dong miatives which might impel 
to nept of ſo liberalb an offer. She bras ap- 
prized. ef the injuries which Philip had done her, by his 
intrigyes: with the mal contents in England and Ire- 
land: She vas difpleaſed to ſec a violent and military 
government erected in her neighbourhood: dhe foreſaw 
the danger, which ſhe maſt: incur from a total prevalence 


— in eu Countries? And the maritime 


; W — — to a eom- 
mere and naval power. But this princeſs, though 
magnanimous, had never entertained the ambition of 
. waking conqueſts, or gaining now acqufſitions; and the 
whole purpaſe of her vigilant and active politics was to 
maintain, by the moſt frugal and cautious expedients, the 
— tranquillity of her n dominions. An open war with 
the. Spaniſh monarchy was the apparent conſequence of 
Sir Or Eg e ee ee 

| Never a | Jon chem, but, "HE 
Hera vos might drone the: muſt eoybrace 
. Fon theſe x reaſons, *; the efulads. in politing ms, 
the jc eignt | proferred her bag told the! gmbeſiadors, 
ts „ in xcturn..far the. goody wil { Which. the ;prinen:.of 
rad rar bee ee 
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Watte confiterts chat Getld be Sbtained ) n bete 2g 
 cebidingly Sir Henry Cobham to Philip; anch reprofants CL, 

| #46 him, ee dunger which be would incur: of Jofing 
efitirely the Low Countries, ff Francs could ouun the 


therlands gantinged with th Nt rage 2 
1770 141 5 N * 3a rie It Nins {$758} £5 2657+ IS or 
m actident that delivered the Hollander from 
nt de petit wee Neger. 
nor, dying Taddenly,” che Spaniſh troops, 
for walt of pay, and Ticemtious*for want of a proper ar- 
thority to command them, broke intd s faribis it 
and threw every thing into ch 
pillaged the cities of Maeſtvictic A5 A ntwerp 
cuted great Haug guter on the inhabitants: De 
el the other cite with'a like fate: And alf the p dtobigces, 
exe epting Luxembourg, $1071 for titus te! noe 
5 iplence, ak e in the prince of Orange aid 1 
r. 7 "4 I. tors.” X treaty; commonty 
th Pla Ge Cot „ Fee 
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1 e r it was not eaſy to ee +. 
hmmm thirkt of revenge and dominion governed the king of 
un Spain, and while the Flemings were ſo;ftrongly agitated 
with reſentment of paſt, and fear of future injuries. The 
ambition of Don John, Who coveted this great theatre 

5 . —— .bim--rather .to inflme 
3 than appeaſe the quarrel ;; and as he fund che ſtates de- 
dne impoſevery rid limitations on his authority 
EE be brake all- articles, ſeized Namur, and procured the 
woerall of the Spaniſh army from Italy. This prince, en- 
|  dowed with a lofty genius, and animated by the proſyer- 
ous ſucceſſes of his youth, had opened his mind to vaſt 

unde ; and looking much beyond che conqueſt of 

E | the revolted provinces, had projected to eſpouſe the queen 
==. of Soots, and $9 pegujrs jy her right the dominion of the 
| Britiſh: kingdoms *./, Elizabeth was aware of his inten- 
= tions ing , from the h 0 . l te pro- 
RH. vinces, a fiir proſpect of cheit making a long and vigo- : 


rous defence. againſt. Spain, ſhe no longer ſcrupled to 
onnected with her own. ſalety. After ſend- 
eluded 2 weaty wich them ; in. 
che charge of the Flemings ; and 
5 of the moſt conſiderable towns, of the Netherlands, 


embrace the x protec Qion of their liberties, which ſeemed ſo 
. imat ay; e LA 
ang, hem a ſum of money, a 
flats pay, of 
| chem with five thouſand. foot — 25 
deen ae e ee 
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pounds, for the te! 
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the commander of the ” Engif , arm mould be 
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8 themlelves, it ſhould. be referred to ber ar- 0 f r. 
bitration ; and that, if any prince, on any pretext; ſhould — 
attempt hoftilities againſt her, they ſhould ſend to her 579 
aſſiſtance an army equal to that which. ſhe had 
in their deſener. This allizner-was gef on i 50h of 
January, 1578 WK Ie ft HAS, e ene Why 
© Ox conſiderable inducement to the queen for entering TY = 
ihito treaty with" the States, was to prevent their throw= MM 
ing themſelves into the arms of France; and ſhe was de- | = 
firous to make the king of Spain believe, chat it was her - 2 
fole motive. Sho repreſented to him, by her ambaſſador, 
Thomas Wilkes, that hitherto ſhe' had religiouſly aQed * 
the part of a good neighbour and ally; had refuſed the 
ſovereignty of Holland and Zealand, when offered her; 
| had adviſed the prince of Orange to ſubmit to the king ; 
and had even accompatiied OR in 
eaſe of his refufal. She perſevered, ſhe faid, in the ſame 
friendly intentions; and, as a proof of it, would venture 
to interpoſe with het advice for the compoſure of the pre Ml 
ſent differences: Let Don John, whom ſhe could not ". 
but regard as her mortal enemy, be recalled ; let ſome 9 
other prince, more' popular, be ſubſtituted in his room 5 BR 
let the Spaniſm artmies be withdrawn; let the Fleming r 
bergen ee e e and privileges: And 
if, after theſe'conceffions,” they were ſtill obſtinate not to 15 
eturn to their duty, ſhe promiſed to j join her arms with 
2 and force them to compli- 
Philip diſſembled his reſentment againſt the 
F Fenty and ſtill continued to ſupply, Don John Wik 1 
money and troops. That prince, though once repulſed 
at Rimenant, by the valour of the Englifh under Norris, CR 
and though oppoſed, as well by the army of the States = 
as_ by prince Caſimir, who had conducted to the Low 
Countries. A gr 
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Cette Mie tian 
but uns ant of in tho midſt of his proſperity: by:poifoa, 
grrnbimerttlyy a= uns ſuſpeied, by orders. fram Phi. 

dreaded: bis fmbition. [The prince of Parma | 


clemency, | negociation and military exploits, mage great. 
vg  and:adyanced the 
iards,þy bis, arts;+29-Well-as by. his 


AUS... WE ; at d enn ach oi Ele cn 


every 


->Puzzye. theſe. years, while Europe Was almaſi 
i t commgtion, England enjoyed a, profound 


;the-gucen's ad IF Sogn F o the wiſe precautions, 
wh gh employed in. 10 5 e By ſupporting 
ops proteſtints jn, Seatland,. he had twice given 

5 the... luperigrity, ph. their. antagoniſts, had cloſely 
fc their Intereſts, with ber own, ang had procuxed 

herf elf entire ſecurityfrom that quarter, whence the moſt 
dangerous invaſions, could. be made upon. her... WEAR 
in France her ,engmics, the Guiſes, | though. extremely | 


powertul, yet counterbalanced by the hugonots, her ze2- 


 Iealous of .cheir reſleſs and exorbitant. 


Toys, partizans ;. and even hated, by the king, 3 75 


dieren en Philip, eig ber juſt grownd of ade bu 


+ 


the ſame bi igotry eee. the moſt abſtinats 
oppgtition among bis, own. ſul and had greated him 
enemies, , whom, his AIG and K ;Werg not likely. 0 
to. kahle. The queen of Scots, her antagoniſt and 
rival, and the pretender, to, her chrone, was a,prifoner in 
ber bande; XY and by her Umpatience and. high ſpirit had 
been = & 880 Ex in practices, Which afforded the queen | 
pretence | for. rendering . ber confinement. more rigarous. | 
and for e her 00 e artizans 
in England. 55 | 3 | 
"Reticion was the ED N on which depended | 
al the perl n and the queen's 
. conduct 
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| eterd= bf WES wa — Eb unh ein | A 
the/pubyct” And cheugk che exerciſe: of afl religion bit 
the eſtabliſhed was prohibieed by ſtatute, the'viohation or 
_ this Jaws by ſayiug mals, and ere 


in private houſes, wa 


8 i 
while, on the other band, the” tholics, zn die degin- 


ning of ber reign,” ſhewed bitte reluctande againſt going 


to chürrhy br frequenting he ordinary duties ef public = 
_ worſhip} Theo pope, ſunſtbie chat 'this/ practice ,t 


by degrees veepheile' al} e partizans tat we 


religion, Haſtened the publication of the duk; which 


excommunicated the queen; and "ſod her TubjeAs From 


their bath 6f Ategiänce; and great pamò were taken by 


the enltüres f Rome, te render the breach beten the 


e e ae and to 
quenting of Proteſta c pee Ney Ra 


which enſued, enereaſed tk Higflanee and ſeverity of the 
— meſa aibic own maxima wher: ty diner 
ed, could not Juſtly ommlair 


Gons were not {Þ immediately dange 


_ and to retain claima, of which, both in civil and eecleſi- 


aſtical Werse it n . diffculeto diſcern the full 
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4 Wen eee, en. 
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in the cathGlice . Theſe ipraftices/ with che rebellion; | 


violence ur nnn 


Nen Ji ae ods ne bas {rſt ih 316i alert. 

Tut queen appeared: rather: more anxious t keep 4 
rid band over the puritans ; who, though their preten«+. 

zgerous t her authority, 

ſeemed to be aQuated. by a more unrtaſonable obſtinacy, 
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> ape and intention. Some ſeoret at npts, of that ſect 
: S congnanies ran, Aae had 


* the queen had ſhown a determine reſolution 
fi -hodl deat 8 the 


5 | 1deravie cou 7” 1 Ay . 1100 —_ 
BS "Bur what ehiefly-tnded: 3 the hearts 
5 PFE 
ried ſometimes to an extreme; led her not to amaſs trea- 
IM 4 ures,” but only to prevent impoſitions upon hep:people, 
5 burthens of government. By means of her rigid cxcono- 
my, the paid all the debts which ſhe found on the crown, 
With their full. intereſt; ; though ſome of theſe debts had 
—_: FF 
* | errang  prafive jo th 
=: age ſomewhat unuſual :: And ſhe eſtabliſhed her © 
—_. en ſuch x footing; that no, ſovereign in Europe. could 
75 more readily command any ſum," which the public exi- 
| Le ee mo gin) bee eee up 
=—_ © materiale for hiſtory ; and e the ſmall ie 
4 | | Elizabeth took in foreign-/tranſaRtions; chere ſearcely 
0 paſſed ; -which requires a particular detail. 
4A THE r in this period was a ſeſſion 
3 if parliament, held on the Sth of February, 1576 
. e b be ee nar 
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| MH ABLERAWET HO TAL : 229 
S ee Peter Wentworth, a puritan, who C 


N. 
had fig nalized-himſelf in former parliaments, by his f ning 
and undaunted ſpirit, opened this ſeſſion with a premedi- 1575. 


tated harangue, which drew on him the indignation wy | 
the houſe, and gave great offence to the queen and the 
miniſters. As it ſeems to contain a rude ſketch of thoſe: 
 prineiples of liberty, which happily gained afterwards the 
aſcendant in England, it may not be improper” to give, 
in a few words, the ſubſtance of it - He premiſed, that 
the very name of liberty is ſurset; but the thing itfelf is 
precious beyond the moſt ineſtimable treaſure: And that 
it behoyed them to be careful, leſt; contenting themſelves 
with the ſweetneſs of the name; they forego the ſubſtance,” | 
and abandon what of all earthly poſſeſſions was of the Fo 
higheſt value to the kingdom. He eee ob- 
ſerve, that freedom of ſperch in that houſe, 4 Privilege | 
ſo uſeful both to ſovercign and ſubject, had been formerly „ 
infringed in many eſſential articles, and was, at preſent, 
expoſed to the moſt imminent danger: That it was | 
uſual, when any ſubject of importance was handled, 
eſpecially if it regarded religion, to ſurmize, that theſe 
topics were diſagreeable to the queen, and that the far- s 
ther proceeding in them would draw down her indigna- 
tion upon their temerity: That Solomon had juſtly af- 
firmed the king's diſpleaſure to be 2 meſſenger of death; 
and it was no wonder if men, even though urged by mo- 
tives of confeience and duty, ſhould be inclined'ts ſtop. 
ſhort, when they found themſelves expoſed to ſo ſevere — 
penalty: That by the employing of this argument, „„ 
houſe was incapacitated from ſerving their country, and 
even from ſerving the queen herſelf; whoſe ears, beſieged . 
by pernicious flatterers, wete thereby rendered inacceſfible Se 
to the moſt falutary truths: That it was'a mockery to 5 
call an aſſembly a parliament, and yet deny it that ptivi= 
lege, which was fo eſſential to its s being, and without 
at ee Mets OT "NOR 
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#: which it mu degenenat-into-an abject ſchool. of ſerri- 


ty and eee ——— 
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ant, on, man, yet was he ſubordinate, to God. 
; jc ric er make their aer tio! 


is. obligation —— l 
ity. to execute en earth the will of God, 
| wand juſtice: That though theſe, 
iſpleaſing the queen by their proccedings,. 
i bed, in af wem eſſential. point, all freedom of: 
—.— privilege granted them by a, ſpecial law; yet 
there a more, expreſs; and. more dangerous invaſion: 
* on their liberties, by, frequent meſſ 

1 * "That it, had, became, a. 


abſolutely. from treating of. ſuch matters, and debarring 
them from. all farther diſeuſſon of theſe, mamentous arti- 
en a, cmboldened by her royal pro- 
ns, had. aſſumed. a, deciſive. power in all. queſtions of 
religions and required that every. one ſhould, implicitly. 


ſubmit his faith; to: their arbitrary determinations: That 


the love, which he bore. his. ſovereign, fonbade him to 


. e be ſilent under ſuch abuſes, or to. ſacriſice, on this im- 
portant occaſion, his duty, to ſervile flattery and complai- 


ſance; And that, as no earthly creature was-exempt from 
fault, ſo neither was the queen herſelf; but in impoſing. 


this ſeryitude on her faithful commons, had committed 4 


great, 4 og ns; agait N N and the. 


c o, p. 236 2375 . : 


16 ULEIVE ee chain being; That 5 
A Wan gonſtitured fuch, by Law, and though he was. 


eſfages from the 
a a practice „When the boufe | 

was entering on any. queſtion, either eccleſiaſtical or 
| civily, ta bring an order from the queen, inhibiting them 
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Arn bf liberty, the parliamentary ſtye RG 
und unformed ; and that the proper. decor of attackih 
nnniſters and cobunſellors, without intetefting the Ronöür 
bf ths ern, of kibtiShAg we perſon of the ee 5 
wide" nit a yet entfrel) eſtablimell. Te Conviions exe 
preſſch great difplesfüre at this unufudf Hcence: They 
ſequeltete® Wentwörtkr froth the houſe, and "comithitted © 
Hitt prifsner to che ſerfexnt at arms. They even ordered 
kit tö be eKamined BY X committee, Sach 6 ati 
thoſe members who were alfo members of the 155 -coun- 


cil; and a report to be next day made to ins houſe, 2 


| Tis Wiihitice Wee in the Ra- chämbet, and Rating 
dhe aſe of that arbitrary kurt, Grim: eng Weg 

t 4 ppear before them," and anſwer 15 bis 1 8 
Bat though the © Co onimons had diſcovered red. ſo little delicacy | 
or precaution, in thus confounding thetr e own, authority 
with that of the flar- chamber; 3 Wentworth better under- 
ſtool the principles of liber A and refuſed t to give theſe 
coithſbllors a any account of his conduct ih W 
all he were fatished, that they acted, not as, members of 
the privy-council, 2 as a Committee of. the houſe 4 
He juſtified himſelf by pleading the rigour and hardſhip - 
of He queen's Weste; and notwithſtan ing that the 
 commlittee Thewe wed him, "by oy inftances in other reigns, that 
the. raclice of ſendi uch meſſages Was not unprece- 
dented; he. would 995 agree to expreſs any ſorrow. or 
repentance. The illue of the affair was, that, after 4 
month's confinement, the queen ſent to the commions, | 
informing them; that, from her ſpecial, grace and fayour, 
the had reſtored him t to his libe berty and te to his place in the 
houſe . By this ſeeming Tenity, ſhe indirecti retained 
the power, Which ſhe had aſſumed, of impriſoning the 
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endeavoured to make the. houſe ſenſible of her Majeſty's 


neceſſary ſeverity , Bu 


goodneſs, in ſo gently remicting the indignation, which 


8 ſhe might, juſtly conceive at the temerity of their mem- 
| ber: But he informed them, that they had not the liberty 


of ſpeaking what and of whom they pleaſed and that in- 
diſcreet freedoms, uſed in that houſe, had, both in the 
preſent and foregoing ages, met with a proper chaſtiſe- 


| : ment. He warned them, therefore, not to bake farther 
the queen 's clemency ; leſt ſhe be conſtrained, contrary 
85 to her Welke, 40 turn an 


ee lenity into a 


1 


Fa | „) 


Tun behaviour of — 8 was,. in other 


reſpect, equally tame and ſubmiſſive. , jeg of ; a bill, 


which was at firſt. introduced ', , for the reformation of 
the church, they 1 were contented: to preſent ; a petition to 
her majeſty for that | purpoſe ; And when ſhe told them, 


that ſhe would, give 0 to her biſhops, to amend all 


abuſes, and if they were negligent, ſhe would herſelf, by 8 
her ſupreme power. and authority over the church, give 

ſuch redreſs as would entirely ſatisfy the. nation; the Pr 
liament willingly acquieſced ir in this fovercign and per- 


| r deciſion b. 


Tnovon the 7 ſhewed ſo little 1 2 9 in 992 i 


ing the authority of the crown, they maintained, this 


ſeſſion, their dignity againſt an © encroachment. of the 
peers, and would not agree to a conference, which, they 


5 thought, was deſired of them in an irregular manner. 


They acknowledged, bowever, with all bumbleneſs, 
(ſuch was their expreſſion) the ſuperiority of the lords: 
They only refuſed - to give that houfe any reaſon for their 
proceedings; and aſſerted, that, where they altered a bill 
ſent them by the peers, it belonged to them to deſire a 


conference, not to the upper houſe to require 8 

5 f py Ewes, . 2.59, | E Ibid, p. 752. 1 Þ . P- TY | 
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Tx commons granted an aid of one ſubfidy and two © n 4 P, 
fifteenths. 
i cerning the reaſonableneſs of this grant, entercd into a 


vernment, and of the encrealing charges of the crown, : 
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were to'regarc mis detail. as the pure effect of the queen's 
condeſcenſion, fince ſhe was not bound to o give them any 
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obe eccleſiaſtical commiſſion —— Affairs of 


the Low Countries ——Hoftilities with ws. 


E '© H A P, CITY ba. W moſt abſolute ſecurity, that Eliza- 
M beth enjoyed during her whole reign never ex- 
E 2580, WYY emptecd her from vigilance and attention; but the ſcene 
began naw to be more avercaſt, and dangers gradually 
multiplied on her from more than one quarter. 
1 The earl of Morton had hitherto retained Scotland! in 
Scotland, ſtrict alliance with the queen, and had alſo reftored do- 
maeſtic tranquillity to that kingdom: But it was not to be 
expected, that the factitious and legal authority of a re- 
gent would long maintain itſelf i in a country unacquainted 
with law and order; where even the natural dominion of 


- troul, The nobility began anew to break into factions: 
The people were diſguſted with ſome inſtances of Morton's 
avarice : And the clergy, who complained of farther en- 
croachments on their narrow revenue, joined and encreaſ- 

ed the diſcontent of the other orders. The regent was 

7 ſenſible of his dangerous ſituation ; and having dropped 
_ ſome peeviſh expreſſions, as if he were willing or defirous 
do reſign, the noblemen of the oppoſite party, favourites of 
the young king, laid hold of this conceſſion, and required 
that demiſſion which he ſeemed ſo frankly to offer them, 
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hereditary princes ſo often met with oppoſition and con- 4 
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15 James was at this time but eleyen ears of ages per Mor- © MOAT 
ton, having ſecured himſelf, as he imagined, by a gene- ovens 75 
ral pardon, reſigned his authority into the hands of thjhe 
17. OD | 
the adminiſtration of the kingdom. The tegent retired 
from the government, and ſeemed to employ himſelf en- 
tirely in the care of his domeſtic affairs; but either tired 
wich this tranquillity, which appeared inſipid after the 
agitations of ambition, or thinking it time to tlirmy off 
diſſimulation, he came again to court; acquired an aſ- 
- cendatit in the council; and though he reſumed not tlie 
title of regent, governed with the ſame authority as 
before. The oppoſite party, after holding ſeparate con- 
ventions, took to arms, on pretence of delivering their 
prince from captivity, and reſtofing him to che free en- 
ercife of his government: Queen Elizabeth” interpoſed 
by her ambaſſador, Sir Robert Bowes, and mediated ah 
agreement between the factios :? Morton kept poſſe fon 
of the government; but his enemies were nutierous and 
vigilant, and his Luthe ſeetned to W Wh 
more precarious. t OE. 
Tux count CAubighey, a the! "ous" ör Lenox, e 
oouſin-german to the king's father, had been born and 
_ educated in France ; and being ay young man of good : 
addreſs and a ſweet diſpoſition, he appeared to. the duke 
of Guiſe a proper inſtrument far detaching James from 
the Engliſh intereſt, and connecting him with his mother 
and her relations. He no ſooner appeared it Stirling, 
where James refided, than he acquired the affections 9 
| the young monarch; and joining bis intereſts with thoſe 
b James Stuart of the houſe, of Ochiltree, 2 pu of 
profligate manners, who had acquired the kin 
he employed himſelf, under the appearance of 7 2 — 


re eee eee eee 
os and t. * 
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© on. v. « repreſented 90 him the injuſtice which had been done do 


in her depoſition, and made him entertain thoughts, 


. either of reſigning the cron into her hands, or of aſſo- 


ciating her with him. in the adminiſtration l. Elizabeth, 
alarmed at the danger, which might enſue from the pre- 
valence of this intereſt in Scotland, ſent anew Sir Ro- 
bert Bowes to Stirling; and accuſing d'Aubigney, now 
Created carl of Lenox, of an attachment to the French, 
warned James againſt entertaining ſuch ſuſpicious and 
dangerous oonnex ions v. The king excuſed himſelf, by 
 -Sir Alexander Hume his ambaſſador; and Lenox, find- 
farther canfirmed in his intention of overturning the 
'Engliſhi-intereſt,. and particularly of , ruining Morton, 
| who, was regarded as the head. of it. That nobleman 
woas arreſted in council, accuſed as an accomplice i in the 
late king's. murder, committed to priſon, brought to 
trial, and condemned to ſuffer as a traitor. He confeſſed, 
that Bothwel had communicated to him the deſign, had 
pleaded Mary's conſent, and had deſired his concurrence; 
but he denied, that he had ever expreſſed any approbation 
of that crime; and in excuſe for his concealing it, he al- 
= ledged the danger of revealing the ſecret,'either to Henry, 
who had no reſolution nor conſtancy, or to Mary, who 
appeared, to be an accomplice i in the murder u, Sir Tho- 
mas Randolph was ſent by the queen to intercede in fa- 
vour of Morton; and that ambaſſador, not content with 
diſcharging this duty of his function, engaged, by his 
perſuaſion, the earls of Argyle, Montroſe, Angus, Marre, 
and Glencarne, to enter into a confederacy for protect- 
ing, even by force of arms, the life of the priſoner. 
The more to overawe that nobleman's enemies, Eliza- 
: your ordered forces to be afſenibled en ehe "borders of 
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; Bis bud this expedient ſerved only is his: # 2 
| ſentence and execution ®. Morton died with that con- 
- ſtancy and reſolution, which. had attended: him, 9 
all the various events of his liſe; z and left a reputatioi 
. which, was leſs diſputed with regard to ability than 9 
bity and virtue, But this concluſion of the ſcene of 
: pened not till the ſubſequent . 
EL1zABETH was, during this period, extremely anxi- Spanith al- 
ous on account of eyery revolution in Scotland; both 
becauſe that country alone, not being . from 
England by ſea, and bordering on all the catholic and 
malcontent counties, afforded he enemies a ſafe and ealy 
method of attacking her; and becauſe ſhe was N 
chat Mary, thinking herſelf abandoned by the French 
monarch, had been engaged by the Guiſes to have re- 
courſe to the powerful protection of Philip, who, though 
* bad not yet come to an open rupture with the queen, 
was eyery day, both by the injuries which he commit- 
| ted and ſuffered, more exaſperated againſt her. That he 
might retaliate for the afliſtance, which ſhe gave to his 
rebels in the Low Countries, he had ſent, under the 
name of the pope ?”, a body of ſeven hundred Spaniards 
and Ttalians into Irithad; where the inhabitants, always 
turbulent, and Uſoontented with the Engliſh government, 
were now more alienated by religious prejudices, 'and 
were ready to join every invader. The Spaniſh general, 
San Joſepho, built a fort in Kerry; and being there be- 
ſieged by the earl of Ormond, preſident of Munſter, Who 
was ſoon after joined by lord Gray, the deputy, he made 

weak and cowardly defence. After ſome aſſaults, f 
fey ſuſtained, he ſurrendered at diſcretion ; and Gray, yo 
who was attended with a ſmall force, finding himſelf _ 
embarraſſed with ſo many priſoners, put all the Spaniards | 
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| who had affaulted the Spaniards i in the place ITE TY 
_ deemed themſelves moſt ſecure, in the new world. This 


having acquired conſiderable riches by depredations made 
in the iſthmus of Panama, and having there got a ſight 


of the Pacific ocean, was fo ſlimulated by ambition and 


ayarice, that he ſerupled not to employ his Whole for- 
tune in a new adventure through thoſe ſeas, ſo much 


18. ade e * 
Drake this invaſion, he was anſwered "or like complaints of the 
|  piracies committed by Francis Drake, 'a bold ſeaman, 


po man, ſprung from mean parents in the county "of Devon, _ 


4 unknown at that time to all the European nations *. * By . 


means of Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, then vice chamberlain, 


; a great favourite of the queen 8 he obtained her conſent 
and approbation; and he ſet fail from Plymouth! in 1577, 
with four ſhips and a pinnace, on board of which were 
F 164 able failors *. He paſſed into the South Ses by the 
Straits of Magellan, and attacking the Spaniards, who 
expected no enemy in theſe quarters, he took many rich 

| prizes, and prepared to return with the booty, which he 


had acquired. Apprehenſive of being intercepted by the 


5 enemy, if he took the ſame way homewards, by which 
he had reached the Pacific ocean, he attempted, to find a 


— 


paſſage by the north of California; and failing in that 


enterprise, he ſet fail for the Eaſt Indies, and returned 


ſiaſely this year by the Cape of Good Hope, He was the 


fert Engliſhman who failed round. the Globe; and the 


firſt. commander in chief: For Magellan, whoſe ſbip 


executed the fame Ae died in his 4 * 
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10 puniſh. Drake, and to reſtore. the txraſure. But Eli 
he Who admired valeur, and who was gllured'by 
Prospect of ſharing in the baoty, determined da coun | 
renance- that gallant failar : She: eanferred an him the 
honour. of -knighthaad, and accepted of a banguet:from 
him at Deptford, an Beard the ſhip, which had gtchieved 
ſo. memorable à voyage. When Philip's amhaſſador, 
Mendoza, exclaimed againſt Drake's piracies, ſhe told 
him, that the | Spaniards, by arrogating à right ta the 
whole new world, and excluding thence all ather Euro- 
an nations, Who ſhould fail: thither, even with a view 
of exergiſing-the moſt lawful commerce, naturally tempt- 
ed others ta make à violent irruption. into | theſe coun» 
tries. To pacify, however, the catholic monateh, ſhe 
cauſed. part of the boaty to be reſtored: ta Pedro Sebura, L 
a Spaniard, ho pretended to be agent for the merchants, 
whom Drake had ſpoiled. Having learned afterwards, . 
that Philip had ſeized the money, and had employed part 
of it againſt herſelf in Ireland, part of it in che por of 
the pringe of OI? Ae BE ermined 
mare 5eſibutians, - 


5 Fun en ks Dy which as 90 queen 1381, 

to take this reſolution: She was in ſuch want of money, 

chat ſhe was obliged, to aflemble a parliament, à meaſure, 
which, as ſhe herſelf openly declared, ſhe never embraced, | 

except when conſtrained. by the, necefſity of ber affairs, 


The paxliament, - beſides granting, her & ſupply of one 615 an. | 


lubndy and two fifteenths, enacted ſome ſtatutes — 
ſecurity, of her government, chiefly againſt the attempts. 
of his e n. Ip my * N * 


9 ee 


he more prudent ta diſan the enterprize, — 5 | 
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A benen ae was himſelf reconciled, 
d to be guilty of treaſon ; to ſay maſs was 


| * ; 24 — otic pede of a year 8 impriſonment, /: and a 
_ fine. of two hundred markes; the being preſent was pu | 


 Hiſhable: Va year's/imptiſanment and à fine of a hun- 
dred marks: A fine' of twenty pounds a-month was 
impoſed on every one who continued, during that time, 
abſent from church. To utter ſlanderous or ſeditious 
words againſt the queen was puniſhable, for the firſt 
offence, with the pillory and loſs of ears; the ſecond 
offence was declared felony: The writing or nen of 
5 ſuch words was felony even on the firſt offences”. The 
puritans prevailed ſo far as to have farther appl 00 
made for reformation in religion . And Paul Went- 
worth, brother to the member of i hi, who had 
_ diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the preceding ſeſſion, moved, 
chat the commons, from their pwn authority, ſhould ap- 
point a general faſt and prayers; a motion, to which the 
houſe raſhly aſſented. For this preſumption, they were 
ſeverely. reprimanded by a meſſage from the queen, as 
eneroaching on the royal prerogative and lupremaey; 
and they were obliged to ſubmit; and aſk forgiveneſs 7. 
Tus queen and parliament were engaged to paſs theſe 
| hw laws againſt the catholics, by ſome late diſcoveries 
of the treaſonable practices of their prieſts. When the 
iüncient worſhip was ſuppreſſed,” and the reformation in- 
7 troduced into the univerſities, the king of Spain reflefted, 
that, as fome ſpecies of literature was requiſite for the 
ſupport of theſe doctrines and controverſies, the Romiſh 
communion muſt decay in England, if no means were 
apt 4 Found to give erudition to the eceleſiaſties; and for this 
ail . reaſon, he founded a ſeminary at Doiiay; where the ca- 
. _ thplics ſent their children, oy: ſuch 2s were eee | 
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for the prieſthood, in order to receive the rudiments of © eee? 22 ol 
their education. The cardinal of Lorraine imitsted this , = 
example, by erecting a like ſeminary / in his dioceſe of 1591. 
Rheims; and though Rome was ſomewhat diſtant, tbe ' 
pope: would not neglect to adorn, by a foundation of the LO 
ſame nature, that capital of orthodoxy. Theſe ſemina- 
ries: founded with ſo hoſtile, an intention, ſent oyer every 
year a colony of - prieſts, who maintained the', catholic 
ſuperſtition in its full height of bigotry z. and being edu- 
cated, with a view to the crown of martyrdom, were not 
deterred, either by danger or fatigue, from. maintaining 
and. propagating their principles. They infuſed into all 
teir votaries an extreme hatred againſt the queen ;\whom: s 
they treated as an uſurper, a ſchiſmatic, a heretic, a per- 
ſecutor of the orthodox, and one ſolemnly and publicly 
anathematiſed by the holy father. Sedition, -rebelliong. 
and. ſometimes.  afſaflination, were the expedients, by. 
which they propoſed to effectuate their purpoſes againſt 
her; and the ſevere reſtraint, not to ſay perſecutions un- 
der which the catholics labouted, made them the more 
willingly receive, N 1827 ghoſtly ee ps en 
| doctrines. JJ bod 15ivent * Þ eofkevret yer! 


2 2 


Tuber 1 ves all af them under the POT 
tion of the jeſuits, a new order of regular prieſts creed 
in Europe, when the court of Rome eee ee : 

ner were no o longer able Wendah pet of 
the church, aſſailed on every ſide, and that the inqui- 
ſitive ſpirit of the age required a ſociety more active and 
more learned, to oppoſe its. dangerous progreſs. Theſe 
men, as _ ſtood foremoſt in the conteſt againſt the pro- 
teſtants, drew, on them the extreme animoſity of that 
whole ſe ; and by aſſuming a ſuperiority over the other 
more numerous and more ancient orders of their own - 
crawls: were even expoſed to the enyy of a, 
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ei So tat it ir w wonder, if the b ne; to Which 
their principles and donduét might be expoſed; has, in 
Wy "* TH reprenek; 8 
bern chop den ban fm pen that, by the 
very nature of their inſtitütion, they were engaged to 
pervert leurning, che only effertunl remedy againit fuper- 
tion; Tas nourifiinent” of chat infirinity 3 and as 
_ rhidiy'@radivien wis thiefly of the ecbleſtaſtieul and ſcho- 
latte kind (thsugk à few fefnibers Rave cultivated polite 
Uterarure) Hey" Were onfy the more enabled, by that ac- 
quien, to fefine way the'plaineſt Aiates'sf morality, 
And ct efedt u regular ſyſtein of caſiiftdy, by which pre- 
_ varieation; perjury; and every” efime, whete it Rives | 
their ghoſtiy purpoſts, might be juſtified and defended. 
Far jeſuits add ted ſervants to the court of Rome, 
eulted' the prerogative f the ſdvefeign pontiff above 
l earthly power; and by maintafriirig his authority of 
pong Rings, ſet tid Boufhds, eicher ts His i of 
temporal juriſditivn.” This: dectrine became ſo | 
lente among: the Yealous” eathblicy” in Englirid; that d 
exconimunicationy- Aulebinated againſt Elizabeth, extited | 
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d en father to provide-a temedy; | The bull & Plus, 

n abſolving the ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance, 
communded them: to: refifÞ the queen's uſurpation; and 
many Romahifts-were' apprehenſive; that, by this clauſe, 
they were obliged in conſcienee; even though no favour- 
able opportunity offered, to rebel agdiriſt her; and that 
no dangets or difficulties cold free them from this indiſ- 
penfable duty. But Parforis and Campion, tuo jeſuits, 
were ſent over with a mitigation and explanation of the 
doctrine; and they taught their diſciples, that though 
che bull was for ever binding on Elizabeth and her parti 
| ans; it-did not oblige the catholics to obedience, except 
ee nnn entovt 
1 * 
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ſammons, to rice i +. Campion weden e f. 
tected in treaſonable practices; and being put to the 

and confeſſing his guilt, he was publicly executed. His) 1. 
execution was, ordered at the very time when the duke, 


af Anjou was in wand proſecuted, with: the 
r, ſuoceſs, Denn 


, ba her! protſtan fed, and e dene th . 
| eee ee Emi? rh Piel ſage 23 25 | 
Tun duke! of Alengon, now ereated duke- #f 
had never entirely dropped: his: pretenfions te Elizabeth gtions of 
and: that princeſs, thought: her ſuitur was near twentywith te 
five years younger than: herſelf, and had agate | 
of her: perſon, but by pictures or deſcriptions, was, ſtill 
pleaſed wit the image, which his addreſſes aſfordech her,, 
of ve and tenderneſs. The dhke, in order to- forward 
his fuit, befides employing: his: brother's ambaſſador, ſent 
Mot ng — ed e e ob an 
Lubin armed. her e gayi difcourtey/and.inftealof: 
ſerious political reaſonirigsy whieh, ke found only'awaks 
ene! her ambition, and hurt: his maſter's intereſts, He 
introdused every moment all th topics of -paſſiow and of: 
gallantry. s ee ee eee es im this mans 
ſociety, ſonm produced: à famil ween them ; ander. 
dee dere eee Bir moſt confidential. 
miniſters had not ſuch; ready acceſs to her, as had | 
who, om pretence of: negociation,. entertained her: with 45 
accounts of the tender attachment borne her by the duke 
of Anjou. The earl of Leiceſter, ho had never before” 
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Was at laſt caught in r her on ſnare, and that the 
neee, which ſhe had given to this young 


6 — ſuitor, had unawares engaged her affections. To ren- 


der Simier odious, he availed himſelf of the eredulity of 


che times, And ſpread reports, that that miniſter had 
af ndant over the-queeny not by any natural 


principles be conſtitution, but by incantations” and 
18. Simier, in revenge, endeavoured: to diſ- 


chiditsLeixetteronith: the queen ; and he revealed to her a 
ſecret, which none of her cburtiers dared to diſcover, 
Ss eee nobleman was ſecretly, without her conſent, 
3 e Bere r 


E 


tleiimengz and which ſo provoked her, that ſhe threat- 


— quad him to the. Da; The 1 : 


5 9  whs \uſpetted — | e oyed one Tudor, 8 4 


bravo, to: tab av the life of his enemy; and the- | 
it by proclamation, uo take 


Simier under her immediate protection. It 3 
that, while Elizabeth was rowed in ber barge on the 
Thames, attended by Simier, and ſome of her court 
A ſhot was fired which wounded: one of eras rag | 
but the queen finding; upon enquiry, that the piece had 
been diſcharged by accident, gave the perſon his liberty, 
without farther puniſhment. So far was ſhe from enter- 
taining any ſuſpicion- againſt her people, that ſue was 
oſten heatd to ſay, That ſhe would lend credit to no— 
<<thing againſt: chem, which e Nesse inne | 


Hof their wn en,? 
Tun duke of — 


: ſent him of the queen s prepoſſeflions i in bs ge, pon | 


ber nnn and after ſome con- 
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— 3 r betatiatate” as 
- known to her; and eee commented eee 
RE - now, treaſurer,.. Suſſex, Leiceſter, - Bedford, Lincoln, 
HFlatton, and ſecretary Walſingham, to concert with the 
French ambaſſadors the terms of the intended contract 
; of marriage. Henry had ſent over on this occaſion a 
f ſplendid embaſſy conſiſting of Francis de Bourbon, prince 
Dauphin, and many conſiderable noblemen; and as the 
| queen had in a manner the power of preſcribing what 
 terms/ the pleaſed, the articles were ſoon-ſettled with the 
_ Engliſh. commiſſioners. It was agreed, that the marriage 
ſhould be celebrated within fix weeks after the ratifica- 
tion of che articles; chat the duke and his retinue ſhould = 
s xerciſe of their religion; that after the marriage 
be mould bear the title of King, but the adminiſtration 
| to remain ſolely in the queen; that their children, es 
or female, ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England 3 that 
if there be two males, the eldeſt, in caſe of Henry's 
death without iſſue, ſhould be king of France, the 
younger of England ; that if there be but one male, and 
he ſucceed. to the crown, of France, —ů 
to reds in England eight months every two years; dat TE 
the laws. and. cuſtoms of England ſhould be preſerved ink = 
violate z and that no foreigner. Sane: romot ee 1 
duke to any office in Englang ee en _- ., n 
ITnxss articles, providing e ſecurity of n 
5 in caſe of i its annexation to the crown of France, opened 
but a diſmal proſpeR to the Epgliſh ; had not the age of | 
Elizabeth, who was now in her forty-ninth year, contri- 
buted very much to allay their apprehenſions of this na- 
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ture. The queen alſo, as. a prœof of her ſtill remaining . 
Wars added a clauſe, chat ſhe was = bound to 5 
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Soon aſter, the quoen ent over Walfinghar, "av amdaſ- 


. ern res | 
the enterprizing, and yet timid and inconſtant diſpoſition 
of Anjou, had already fought to free the-kingdom from 
his. intrigues, by opening a feene for his: activity im Plan- 
ders; and having allowed him to embrace the pro- 

OO — phaprrcpmnptrys ie 
Rim in nglan was for a like faden very agreeable to 
that monnich; and he was defirbus to cultivate, by every 
expedient, he" — fentiments, "which Flfzabeth 
ſeemed to entertain towards him. But this princeſs, 
though the had gone farther in her armdrous* dalliance 
than eould be juſtified' or aceounted for by any principles 
_— onthe arbor; gs ry enki 


e and England. e wird re- 
ance ſubtmitted to hold conferences on that fubhect; 
but ns ee. ad Walinghan begun 1 


eee e 
Thie French court, pleaſec an this change of 2 
non, broke off the conferen« rning the” league, 
e 20 2 L aft 28115 lis 1 & 5 2 : 465 Wan e 
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e ee ber the matrings . Dub ind © HAPs 
ders had not long proceeded in this traing beſore the queen . 
again devlared: for the league in preferente to the mar- 1 
ringe,, and ordered Walſinghum to renew the conferences 
d chat purpoſe; Before he had leiſure to bring this 
— hh ro eee 5 
1 ——ů— Burleighs/and-all — 
Nerd ef Eküubeth, were im amase, 'doubeful whete this | 
conteſt between . ˙ ryptoor tak 
dan would at laſt terminate : . 
I the courſe of this affaif, Elizabeth folk: amber vas 
ery of iritentions; from « new conteſt between her cas 
fon and her ruling paſions. The duke of Anjou expected 
from her ſome money, by which he mighe be enabled to 
open the campaign in Flanders 3 and the queen herſelf, 
though her frügality made her long felackunt, was ſeri 
kble chat this ſupply was nereſſary 3 and the was at lafÞ 
induced; after much heſttation, to comply with his re« 
queſti; She ſent him a preſent of a hundred thouſand 
crowns j by which; joined to his on demeſnes and the 
affMtance'bf his brother and the queen dowagerz hs levied 
ar army, and took the flekl against the prinee of Parma. 
He was ſuccefeful in raifing the fiege of Cambray; ans 
being choſen by the Ftates governor of the Netherlands, _ 
de put his army into winter quarters, and cane over ts 
England; in order to proſecute” his fait to the queen: 
The teception which he met withy made him expect en- 
tire ſucteſs; and gare him hopes; that Elizabeth- had 
furmoumted all ſeruples; and us finally determined to 
— Heng Kali mene 
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Em A — aſter long and-intimate diſcourſe w hin, 
o take a ring from her on finger, and ne i er 
"re. his; and all the ſpectators coneluded, that in this cere- 
mony, ſhe had given him a promiſe of marxiage, and was 
even deſirous of ſignifying her intention to all the world. 
. St. Aldegonde, ambaſſador from the States, diſpatehed im- 
Th maedistely a letter to his maſters, informing chem of-this 
1 great event; and the inhabitants of Antwerp, whe, 
A . yereret 
coln's-Inn had written a paſſionate book, which he in- 
tituled, The Gulph in which England will be {wa 
9 eee eee e apprehended . and 
_ lowhis right-hand $6.6. beer. "Such was the e conſtancy 
and loyalty of the man, that, 'immed; 
- tence-was-executed, he. took off his hat with Sis coker 
hand, ee eee ne cried, ee 
1 7 
Bur eee ee th 1 1 090 Eliza. 
hawk ſo openly. diſcovered to the duke of Anjou, the 
combat of her ſentiments ws not entirely. oyer; and her 
ambition, as well as inter\ vals, 


rudence, rouſing itſelf by inte 
ſtill filled her breaſt with doubt and heſitation. Almoſt 
all the courtiers, whom ſhe truſted, and. favoured, Lei- 
_ Ceſter,, Hatton, and Walfingham, diſcovered : an extreme 
averſion, to che marriage and the ladies of her bed- 
chamber made no ſcruple of N her reſolution with 
the moſt zealous remonſtrances . Among other enemies | 
to the match, Sir Phil ten of, Sir Henry Sidney, lord 
dec puty of Ireland, and nephew to Leiceſter 3 4 young 
man the moſt accompliſhed of that age ; declared himſelf: 


F | 
And: be uſed the e nde her a letter, in Which 
439 Du a! Le 
* * Camden, 0. Thuan, I, 2 1 Camden, p 6. * 


* 
* 


— and wh had himſelf embrüed his hand? 


in the blood of the innocent and defenceleſs proteftants :' 


Thit che eathelies were her mortal enemies, and believed 
either chat ſhe had originally uſurped the crown, or was 
now Tawfully-depoſed by the pope's bull of excommuni- 
cation; and nothing had ever ſo much elevated their 
opes às the proſpect of her ms with the duke of 
Anjou: That her chief Tecurity at preſent," „ 
efforts of ſo numerous, rich, and united a faction, was 
that they backe Ts hea Who" coald conddc their dan- 
gerböus enterprizes; and the herſelf was raſhly rapptying | 
flint defect, by gi Wang au thier in the kingdom to a 
ace, whoſe” education had zealouſly | attached him to 
cbmmunion: That though he was a ranger to the 
royal of England, the diſpoſitions of men were now | 
ſuch, that they preferred the religious to the civil con- 
nections; and were more influenced by ſymp athy in 


892 * 


hicologicat” opinions than” by the principles of legal and ; 


hereditary government : That the duke himſelf had dif- 
overed” a very reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit; and having 
often violated his Toyalty to his elder brother and his ſove- 
reign, there remained no hopes that he would paltively | 
abmit to à woman, whom he wight, in quality of huf- 


band," think” himſelf intitled to command: "That the 
rench nation, fo populous, ſo much abounding in 'fol- | 


diers, ſo full of nobility, who were devoted to arms, aud, 
for ome lime, abcuſtomed to ſerve for Plunder, Would 


ſupply Him with partizans, rr 6 ta 2 Frople, un 


holy 
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ursr on ENGLAND, 


ties of blood would enſure: the” amity of that kingdom, 
preferably to the max ims of policy. or the prejudices. of 
religion; and if ever the crown devolved on the duke of 
Anjou, che conjunction of France and England, would 
+ a--hurthen, rather than à p n, to the latter 
kingdom gdom ; That the example of her alter Mary was ſuf- 
ficient to inſttuẽt her in the danger of ſuch conneRtions q 
; and. to grove, that the affeQion and confidence of the 
Engliſh could never be maintained, where they had ſuch 
_ reaſon to apprebend, that their intereſts would. every mo. 
ment be-facrificed to thoſe: of a foreign and hoſtile na 
tion; That notwithſtandipg theſe great incopyeniencies, 
diſcovered by paſt experience, the houſe of Burgundy, it 
mult be confeſſed, was more popular in the nation than, 
the family of France; and, what was of chief moment, 
Philip was of the ame communion with Mary, and was 
| 2 With her by this great band of intereſt aud 
e e the queen might. remain 
childles, even though old age ſhould grow upon her, the 
ſingular ſeſicity and glory of her reign would preſer 
from;coptempt ; the afteQions of ber ſubjecke, and holt 
of all the proteſtants in Europe, would defend her from 
attacks 3+ ;and, her own N IR OY aid, op 
pant enemies " : 496% Kat gr Gb 
Purer refledtions kept — queen in great arte and 
irrefolutton; ; and the was obſerved to paſs ſeveral nights 
e en wur . 8 ee 


— 


| engagements — tin eo his leaving 
her i threw away the ring which ſhe. had given him; and 
uttered many curfes on the mutability of women. and of 
iſlanders 2.,..600n after, he went over to his gayernment 
of the Netherlands ; loſt the confidence; of the States by a 
raſh and violent attempt on Fe nj Was en 
that countr 3. zetired into Francs; and there died. . The 
queen, by timely reflection, ſayed herſelf from the nu⸗ 
miſchiefa, which muſt have attended ſo imprudent 
a marriage: And the diſtracted ſtate of the French mo- 
narchy prevented. her from feeling any effects of that 
reſentment, which ſhe. had. reaſon. to dread, from the 
affront ſo wantonly put upon that royal family). 


3 n ide attempts tent 


of her reign; but the variety of revolutions which hap- 
pened in all the neighbouring kingdoms, were: the ſource 
dametimes of her bopes, ſometimes of her, a 


Dum. the affairs of Scotland ſtrongly engaged her 1 


attention. The influence, Which the earl of Lenox, and 
Ja . who now aſſumed the title of earl of Ar- 
ran, had, acquired over the young king, was: but a len- | 
der foundation of authority; while the. generali ity of the 
N 2 . che preachers, were ſo much diſcontented 

ir 3 ation. The aſſembly of the church 
faſt; of which one of the avowed rea- 


YL the company of wicked perſons ® : And on that day, the | 
pu pooded . eh: declamations againſt, HRS 


r to which the king was expoſed from NE oa. 


+», Clators 3 —_— the detention 6f his p- 
" Steptable ſervice; and agpes 


| w ry „ Kiinelr e earl 

and Boyd, the maſters of Gens ans s Olin; we ab. 
bots of Dunfermline, 'Paiſley,4 and Cambüſtenneth. Th 
king wept when he band Himſelf detained 
but the maſter of Glamis' uid, Nor 
60 Better that boys ſhould cwverp” than bearded men 
in exprefijon which James could never afterwards for- 
give: 7. But notwithſtanding his reſentinent,” He found 
Te needy bs ſubinit to che profent” nocemty14 Hs 
A entire acquieſcence in the conduct of the afſo- | 


agreed to ſummon boch an afſem- 
bly of the church and ee ee > of eſtates, in order te 
ratify that enterprize, VION WETTED e Tack 25 
Tur iffembly, aeg hey int 
: violable role, that the king, on no account — 25 


ters; made no ſeruple of taking civil” affiirs under their 
cognizance, and of deciding on this was 5 7 that the 
ang ed of the 'cantpirators * was acceptable w all bit 


perſon, and priſperogs flare of the realm: e es 
Feeder all the "clergy to recommend theſe ſen 
from the pul pit; and they threatened with CC 
"cenſures every man; "who ſhould oppo 


' ſe'the — 5 
che confederated lords a. The convention, being com- 
pou > ads of theſe lords RO added their fance f 


—— 
ſiſt, yet rather than excite a civil war, or be the cauſe a 15 
bloodſhed t, choſe to retire into France, where, he fon 
after died... e perſeverei to the laſt in the proteſtant reli- 
gion, to which James had converted him, but which the 
Scotch clergy could never be perſuaded that he had ſin- 
oerely embraced, The king ſent for his family, reſtorel 
his ſon to his paternal honours and eſtate, took care to 
eſtabliſh the fortunes. ————— — oh 
_ laſt moments never forgot the early friend 
had borne their father; Ae ef of. the good is 
poſitions of that prince. *, .. v6 dro. WTR f DE 
No ſooner was r in England, than 
Henry Cary, and Sir Robert Bowes to 
ken. in ene enen ** on * WE 


— — — — lopds; and to procure from 

for the return of the earl of Angus, who, 
ever, fince Morton's fall, had lived in. England, They 
Aly prevailed in procuring the recall of Angus; and as 
James. ſuſpeQed, that Elizabeth had not been entirely 
eee the project of his en, he thought 


dors from: France: Tpeir — 2 to enquire concern= 
ing the: ſituation af the king, make. ofef 
maſter's. friendſhip, confirm the met 
"ys on en A 


W 


Wh it 1 31 23 3 * . x Ip - 
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Cds — — theſe infolems: reflec- 
dens; but in order to make the ambaſſadors ſome-com- 
penſatzon, he deſired the magiſtrates of Edinburgh to 

Bie them a ſplendid dinner before their departure. To 
prevent this entertainment, the any 7 rn mag ng 
day for a public faſt ; and finding that their : 
not regarded, they employed their ſermons zn thundering 
ceurſes on the magiſtrates, Who, by the king's direction, 

— eee mann * 
church; and it was with Aileuley: they were. prevented 


from ſting the ſentence of 'excor munication againſt 
them, ann kecount of their ſubmilfion'ts ropal, e 


TY. to clerical, auth pay ts ee, 


Ea nel thei kannn rears to an accom- | 
| Engl wiibe flado — —-—̃ | 
his prob; ; and the eletgy were fo ignarit a5 to believe 


— — —— 2 aud mere 
Fpirited ſtran than uſual; craving the affſtance of that 
princeſs, both for her own and her- ſon's liberty. She 
faid, that the account of the ptince's captivity had excited 
. nd the; — whey Ho 


; Pn, ener p * | 
zu | we bestell 


# 


L 5 uy; f 
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: hes men * 2 Jike- Face' ſhould eee er 
offspring: n 
untlergomeʒ the calumũes to which ſhe had been-expbledy 
were ſo grievous, that, finding no place for right or truth 
—— — ——  —_— — — 


F — degree; "anf dhjrbops| That hfbne hee 


rebellious” ſubjects, | ſecretly infſtigated-:by![Elivabeth's 
miniſters, had erpelled her the throme, had cunſmed her 
in priſon, had purſued her with arms, ſhe hadvvolunitarity = 
_ throwiy berſelf under the protection of England fatally 
| pllured by thoſe reiterated profeſſions of amity which had 
| been made her,” and by her confidence in che generoſity 
_ of a friend, an ally, and u Kinfwoman: That not bb. 
dent with excluding her from her preſence, with'fupport= 
ing the uſurpers of her throne, with contributing to the 
dͥeſtruction of her faithful ſubjects, Elizabeth had-reduerd 
her to à wörſe captivity than "that from which the Rall 
eſcaped,” and had made her this cruel return for the un- 
limited confidence,” which ſhe had repoſed in her? That 
though her reſentment of ſuch ſevere uſuge had never car- 
ried her farther than to uſe" ſome diſappoirited efforts fer 
her deliverance, unhappy for herſelf, and fatal to bthers; 
ſe found the rigburs of confinemefit daily multiplled upon 
ber; and at Jength carried 0 ſueh 3 height that it für- 
paſſed the bounds of all Buman patience any lotiger 46 
endutt them; That ſhe was cur off from all communica- 
tion, not voly. with the reſt of mankind, but with Her 
only ſon; and her materndl fondnefs,” which "Wag no" 
more enlivened by their unhappy ſympathy in fituazion 
and was her fote remaining attachment to this world, dee 
* even * melat 128 folace, which leticts'or 
| * 


p $ - 8 : 
2 


0 —.— | 2 
— which never het, in Cs. he ada 


countries, had been denied to the meaneſt and moſt ob- 


noxious malefactor: That could ſhe ever be induced to 


deſcend, from that royal dignity in which Providence had 


placed her, or depart fram her appeal to Heayen, there 
was only one other tribunal, to which ſhe would appeal 


from. all; her enemies; to the juſtice. and humanity of 


Elizabeth's own. breaſt, and to that lenity, which, unin- 
fluenced, by malignant eounſel, the would naturally be 
| induced. to. exerciſe towards ber: And chat ſhe finally 


Wies on the ſupy well as N which * 


| obligations of gratitude Þ the ties "of blood, the, 
Lein to, raiſe them from: (En ahi n ag 


1 EE Ibn ; 7 320 1 7 . t. jon, 


* 


ber, to reſume be natural diſpoſition, and to 


it was yain «gl of: of the n. 


* 
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MI l r 
n and reinſlaze them in dae liberty and 0 


15 which they were intitled u. SIRSIDG ) 1; 25.5 eee lee vr Wm 
ih eres dens was engaged to le Aye refloras  ? 


F — —— — 
ceonſiderable ſhare of authority in Scotland, her reſentment, 
ambition, zeal, and conn | 


| the had formerly advanced to the crown, and whieh her 
partizans in both kingdoms ſtill ſupported with great 
induſtry and aſſurance. If ſhe was reinſtated in power, 


with ſuch ſtrick limitations as could not be broken,: ſhe | 


: 2 diſguſted with her ſituation; a inn abroad, 
een ee Mary 


bet {cnfible. of theſe difficulties, and convinced by 


[ng was now „ 


been Ae 6 actuated, eee. to frcxifce.all 


her hopes of power and grandeur, in order to obtain a little 


 lberty;-a bleſſing to which ſhe naturally aſpired 
fondeſt impatience. She propoſed, therefore, chat ſhe 
ſhould be aſſocisted wich her ſon in the title to the crown 
of Scotland, but that the adminiſtra ould. remain 
dae in bim: And ſhe was content to live in, England 
in a private ſtation, and eyen under a kind of reſi 


but with ſame more liberty, both ſot exerciſe and compa⸗ 


5 ny; than ſhe had enjoyed, ſince the firſt diſcovery of her 
| intrigues.) with: the duke of Norfolk. But Elizabe 


Ds 8 


afraid left Ah A LINE: method of SORE, her would | 


"of "UE VE CN I $7: . 88 IA * 
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hy” | | 1 0 


8, both domeſtic: and 

foreign, might render her a dangerous neighbour to Eng- 
land, and enable her, after ſuppreſſing the proteſtant party 
among ber ſubjects, to revive: thoſe pretenſions, which 
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yo fer — Frcs cr Spaing ot, as lat 


— thaſe'idarigutey $0, whink the had atinady 


_ diſcovertid ſo firong a propenſity, was ſecretly determined 
1 ee Heer og 
of the unhappy — While meme | 
authority in Scotland, ſhe: never gave amy reply to ali tha 
2 Acer. 
96 eee, 
ws required to a perfect accommodations than the con⸗ 
cutrenet of the cauntil of ſtate in r 
ler ambaſſador, Rue, ts opem the meg j 
Mary's liberty, and * ry 
title to che crown. Though the! ſeemed ta make this 
conceſſian ta Mary, ſhr refuſed her the liberty of ſemuing 
_ any ambaſfador of her own; aud that princeſs couldeadity 
-canjecture,. from. this, circumſtance, what would be the 
teſult of the pretendad n ion. Fhe: privy-councit 
of Seeland, inſtigated by the clergys mjeftes alt ay; 
and James, who was now-a captive: in their hands, afs 
firined, that he had never agreed to an aſſociation with 
his mother; and that the matter had never gone. farther | 
K ne en 
-"Fitw affairs ————— the pro= 
fin Sete James; impatient of reſtraint; made his 
_ eſcape from his keepers ; and flying to Se, Andrews, 
ſummoned his friends and partinans to attend him. The 
extls: of Argyle, Mierſhal, Moneoſe; and Rothe ha- 
Kened to pay their duty to their ſovereignz and the 
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1 — « pardony/-wpon © 1 an. 
their ſubmiſſion; and an acknowledgement of their fault; LA... 
in ſeining the king's perſon, and reftraining him from 
his liberty.. Some of them accepted of the terms The 
greater number, particularly Angus, Ham „ Markey 
Glamis, left the eduntry; and took ſhelter in Ireland or 
—_— ——— 20 dy Elizadigds/> The 
who dare not brook hy ee of Lenox, «man of 
2 all power — kinds" of 4 perſon, 
N been unn beg Wer RS mn 
— a Riot: m gs wa 3 
— 2 Fon Tides þ * b e 
duoted a nn. e from Tfocrates, and indirecłly 
te eon wy mn u Deena" fb 
and a; — rg mee es — againſt 
and Ker chief purpoſe in employing that aged minifter in 
an errand; where ſo little buſineſs was to be' tranſadted; 
was to learn, from a man of ſo much penetration ust 
expetictce, the real character of James. Tun young Lo 
prince poſſeſſed good parts, though not 
that vigour and induſtry which his ſtation required 3 and 
as he excelled in general difcourſe and converſation, Wal- 
ſingham men ee iow of his taibats than be 
ne begun, than the bad ebene been inclined . 
pay: hien. OS TIT ee BPO: d n AI; % 4 
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— clergyman ſhould preſume, in his ſermons, to utter falſe, 


5 untrue, or ſcandalous ſayings againſt the king, the coun- 


dil, or the public meaſures, or to meddle, in an improper 
manner, with che affairs of. his msjeſty and he fates ö 
1 9 finding that the pulpit would be no longer 
| Quary. for them, were extremely offended: They 
1 become popiſh in his heart; and 
| they gave. their adverſaries the epithets of groſs libertines, 
belly gods, and infamous perſons*. The violent conduct 
| of Arran. ſoon. brought over the popularity to their de. 
'Theearl of Gowry, though pardoned for the late attempt, 
| was committed to priſon was tried on ſome. new accuſa- 


T nd the 


© baniſhed lords, being aſſiſted by Elizabeth, nom found 


- the time favourable for the recovery of their eſtates and 


upon Stirling, they prevailed in another ve: 8 

r eſence ee oned 

ed to his favour. 1 1 5 
| addin Rai deprined of tu 
eſtate and title which he had uſurped; and the whole 
dountry ſeemed to be compoſed to tranquillity. Eliza- 


+ fall;-to compound all differences with: him, by means of 


Daviſon, a miniſter hom ſhe ſent to Scotland: But 


© Having more confidence in the lords, whom ſhe had help- 
ed to reſtore, ſhe was pleaſed with this alteration of 


affairs; and maintained a good e ee e ah | 


new court and mini 2 88 Jams.” 
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r. Tun king of Serch perſepering in his preſent views, | 
bene 4 Perliaments bene it was enacted, that no 


authority. After they had been foiled. in one attempt 


© beth, after pps: Curing dene time; the credit of | 
| do e e e ene eee eee eee dis 


2 4 - -- = 


and would have. been re- C 1 Xu. p. 


hy W in Scotlar 

 garded as of ſmall; importance to the repoſe and ſecurity 

of Elizabeth, had her own ſubjects; been entirely united, 

and had not the zeal of the catholics, excited by con- Soy 

ſtraint more properly than - perſecution, daily threatened 

| her with ſome: dangerous inſurrection. The vigilance of 

the miniſters, particularly of Burleigh and Walſingham, 

was raiſed in proportion to the activity of the malcon= 

* and many arts, Which had been blameable in a 

more peaceable government, were employed, in detecting 
nſpiracies, and even diſcovering, the ſecret inclinations 

of men. -Counterfeit letters were written in the name of 

the queen of Scots, or of the Engliſh exiles, and private} 

conveyed. to the houſes of the catholics-: Spies were hired | 

to obſerve the actions and diſcourſe of ſuſpected perſons : : 

Informers were countenanced : And though the ſagacity | 

of theſe two great miniſters helped them to diſtinguiſh the 

true from the falſe intelligence, many calumnies were; 

no doubt, hearkened to, and all the ſubjects, particularly 

the catholics, kept in the utmoſt anxiety and inquietude. 

Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, brother to the 

earl beheaded. ſome years before, and Philip Howard; 

earl of Arundel, ſon of the unfortunate duke of Norfolk, 

fell under ſuſpicion; and the latter was, by order of 

cil, confined to his own. houſe. Franeis 'Throg= | 

marton, a private gentleman, was committed to cuſtody, 

on account of a letter which he had written to the queen 

of Scots, and which was intercepted. Lord Paget and 

Charles Arundel, who had been engaged with him i in 

treaſonable deſigns, immed iately withdrew: beyond ſea. 

Throgmorton confeſſed, that a plan for an invaſion and 

inſurrection had been laid; and though, on his trial, he 

was deſirous of retracting this confeſhon, and imputing 

it to the fear of torture, he was found-guilty and executed. | 

Mendoza, the dy res abaſladory having promot | this 
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ES Wade was ſent into Oba to excuſe © hls 3 and 
0 „ to defite the king to ſend another ambaſſador in his place : 5 
Wa ie Philip would not ſo much as admit che Engiih 
ambaſſador to his preſence. Oreighton, a Scotch Jelult, 
coming over on board a veſſel which was fei red, wireſome 
papers, with an intention of throwing them. into the ea ; 
but 'the EE ne ee > + bra 


POE IST SEES S Hþ 


"May of ies A were, with "_ pear: 
apce of reaſon, imputed to:the" intrigues” of the queen of 
Scots; and as her name was employed in all of ther, 
the council thought, that they could not uſe too many 
"4 5 rations againſt the danger of her claims, and the reſt- 
Jess aftivity of her temper. She was removed from under 
15 care of the cart of Shrewſbury, Who, though vigilant 
y apd Faithful i in that truſt, had alfo been indulgent to His 
; priſoner, particularly with regard to air and exerciſe : 
And ſhe was committed to the cuſtody of Sir Amias Pau- 
1 let and Sir Prue Drury; ; men of honour, but inflexible 
and ri id in their care and attention. An aſſbeiation was 
_ alfofe ſet on foot by che earl of Leiceſter and other cour- 
tiers ; and as Elizabeth was beloved by the whole nation, 
Scept the more zealous catholics, men of all ranks wil- 
ingly flocked to'the ſubſcription” of it. The purport of 
this aſſociation was to defend the queen, to: revenge her 
f death or any injury committed againſt her, and to ex- 
clude from the throne all claimants,” what title ſoever 
they might poſſeſs, by whoſe ſuggeſtion, or for whoſe 
behoof, any violence ſhould be offered to her majeſty *. | 
The = queen c of Seots w was is ſenſible, that this allociation was 
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» omen, . ter ene u * . 
855 wee waged AA 01 99 . 
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Herſelf, ſhe alſo defired leave to ſubſcribe it. — 
- ELIZABETH, that ſhe might the more diſcourage Rte 
eee by-ſdowing than the, concurrence of the, nation 7 
in her favour, ſummoned a new parliament ; and. ſhe went. 
met with that dutiful attachment, which ſhe expected. 
Fhe aſſdeiatjon was confirmed by parliament; and 2 
clauſe was added, by which the queen was enipowered to 
name commiſſioners for the trial of any pretender to the 
crown, who ſhould attempt or imagine any invaſion, in» 
eee ns - IO: Upon condemns 
nounced by theſe commiſſioners, the guiley 
he e ee tie eee e alas ating; en 
was farther puniſhable, as her majeſty ſhould direct. 
And for greater ſecurity, a council of regency, in caſe of 
the quren's violent. death, was appointed to govern the : 
e eee ene Sn 1 
for that act of treaſon . - * 
| pb dens Oates aka Os 
piſh priefts : It was ordained, that they ſhould depart 
the kingdom within forty daysz that thoſe who ſhould 
remain beyond that time, or ſhould afterwards return, 
| ſhould be guilty of treafon ; that thoſe who harboured or 
relieved: them ſhould be guilty of felony ; that theſe who 
Mt ren d — rae —; WO 
| 2 eee mould be 
guilty of treaſon ; and that if any, ſo ſubmitting them 
ſelves, ſhould, within ten years, approach the court, or 
come within ten miles of it, their ſubmiſſion ſhould 1 
dad rr „ 
Was. N 1 10 the cublequent part of. the 
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HISTORY: OF ENGLAND. 
queen's reign, the law was ſometimes executed, by the 


£5168 capital puniſhment of prieſts; and though the'partizans 


PO ears 


made by the commons, for a farther reforr 


AN of that princes aſſerted, that they were puniſhed for their 


. treaſon, not their religion, the apology mut only be un- 
derſtood in this ſenſe, that the law was enacted on ac 
count of the treaſonable views and attempts of the ſect, 


not that every individual, who ſuffered the penalty of the 
law, was convicted of treaſon l. The catholics, there- 
fore, might now with juſtice complain of a violent per- 


ſeeution; which, we may ſafely affirm, in ſpite of the 
rigid and bigotted maxims of that age, not to be the beſt 
method of converting them, or of n an to 
ap eſtabliſhed government and religion. r 

Tux parliament, beſides arming the nee theſe 5 
powers, granted her a ſupply of one ſubſidy and two fif- 
teenths. The only circumſtance, in Ow their pro- 
ceedings were diſagreeable to her, was an application, 
tion in eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters. Yet' even in this attempt, which af- 


fected her, as well as them, in a delicate point, they 


diſcovered how much they were overawed by her autho- 
rity. The majority of the houſe was puritans, or in- 


clined to that ſect &; but the ſevere reprimands, which 
they had already, in former ſeſſions, met with from the 


throne, deterred them from introducing any bill concern 
ing religion a proceeding which would have been inter- 


een as an incroachment - on TO eee * | 


3 "Ig even of thoſe who defend. © ag 8 0 5 PEE that io ten 2 


4 years fifty prieſts were executed, and fifty. five baniſhed, Camden, p. 649 · 


& Beſßides the petition after mentioned, another proof of the prevaleney 


„ of the puritans among the commons was their paſting a bill for the reverent 


obſervance of Sunday, which they termed the Sabbath, and the depriving | 
the people of thoſe amuſements, which they were accuſtomed to take on that 


| day, D"Ewes, p. 335 · It was a firong ſymptom of a contrary ſpirit 3 in the 
upper houſe, that they propoſed to add Wedneſday to the faſt days, and to 


prohibit entirely the eating of fleſh on that day, ' D'Ewes, p. 373 · 
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were con! ent to . ed by way of hunt petition, ande nA e. 
that not addreſſed to ber majeſty, which would dee 
given offence, but to the houſe of lords, or rather the fs 
| hiſhops, - who had a ſeat in that houſe, and from W-Whom 
alone they were willing to receive all advances towards 
reformation i: A ſtrange departure from what we nes 
apprehend to be the dignity of the commons! "5 
Tux commons deſired in their humble petition, that! ; 
no- biſhop ſhould exerciſe his function of ordination but 
with: the conſent and concurrence of ſix preſbyters: But 
this demand, as it really introduced a change of eceleſia - 
ſtical government, was firmly rejected by the prelates. 
They deſired, that no clergyman ſhould be inſtituted 
into any benefice, without previous warning being given 
to the pariſh, that they might examine whether there 
2 lay any objection to his life or doctrine: An 0 to- 
wards a popular model, which naturally met with the 
ſame fate. In another article of the petition, they pray- 
ed, that the biſhops; ſhould not inſiſt upon every cere- 1285 
mony, or deprive incumbents for omitting part of the : 
ſervice : As if - uniformity in public worthip' had not 
been eſtabliſhed by law) or as if the prelates had been 
endowed with a diſpenſing power. They complained of 
abuſes, which prevailed, in pronouneing the ſentence of 
excommunication, and they entreated the reverend fathers 
to think of ſome law for the remedy of theſe abuſes: 
| implying, that thoſe matters were too bm for 5 com- 
No of ' themſelves to meddle with them. 


Bor the moſt” material article, which the commons | 
touched upon in "their petition, was the eccleſiaſtical | 
commiſſion, | and the oath ex officio, 2s it was called, ex. 
acted by that court, This is a ſubje& of ſuch import. WE; 
ance as to merit fore” "explanation. Oe 1 | 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Tun firſt primats after the queen's acceon, was 
en a man rigid in exacting conformity te the eſta - 
bliſhed worſhip, and in puniſhing, by fines or deptiva- 
tions, all the puritanical elergymen, who attempted to 
innovate any thing in the habits,” cerettiohies, or liturgy 
of the church. He died in 1575 ; and was ſucceeded by 
Grindal, who, as he himfelf was inelined to the new 
ſect, was wich great difficulty brought to execute the 

laws againſt them, or to puniſh the nonconforming clergy. 
He declined obeying the queen's orders for the ſuppreſ- 
ion of prophecyings, which, ſhe apprehended; had be- 
come ſo many academies of fanaticiſm z and for this 
dffence, ſhe had, by an order of the Star Chamber, ſe- 

queſtered him from his archiepiſcopal function, and con- 
| fined him to hie on houſe. Upon his death, which 
| happened in 1583, ſhe determined not to fall into the 
_ fame error in her next choice; and ſhe named Whitgift, 
a zealous churchman, who had already fignalized his 
; pen in controverſy, and who, having in vain attempted 
do convince the puritans by argument, was now reſolved 
to open their eyes by power, and by the execution of pe- 
nal ſtatutes. He informed the queen, that all the ſpiri- 
tual authority, lodged in the prelates, was inſignificant | 
without the ſanction of the crown; and as there was nv. 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſion at that time in force, he engaged 
her to iſſue a new one z more arbitrary than any of the 
farmer, and conveying more unlimited authority n. | She. 
appointed forty-four commiſioners, twelve of whom were 
eccleſiaſtics ;, three commiſſioners made a quorum ; the 
juriſdiction of the court extended over the whole king- 
dom, and over all orders of men; and every Eircum- 
ſtance of its authority, and all its methods of proceeding, | 
were contrary to the cleareſt principles of law and na- 
| tural _— The commiſſioners were — ta 
4 
n Neat' e. of the Puritan, vol. L by 470, 


#4 
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- vidhi and reform all errors, hereſies, ſehiſms, in amord en HP 
 to.rogulate all opinions, as well, as to puniſh all Beach 
of - uniformity. in the exerciſe of public worſhip. 15 


were directed to make enquiry, not only by the 


methods of juries and witneſſes, but by all other are 
and ways, which they could deviſe ; that is, by the <> a4 7 


by torture, by inquiſition, by impriſonment. | 

they found reaſon to ſuſpeR any. perſon, the kt . 
miniſter to him an oath, called an Off ici, * e be 
was bound to anſwer all queſtions, and might thereby 
be obliged to accuſe himſelf or his moſt intimate ſriend.. 
The fines, which they levied, were merely diſcretionary, | 
and often occaſioned the total ruin of the offender, con- ? 
trary to the eſtabliſhed laws of the kingdom, The im- 
priſonment, to which they con e any delinquent, 
was limited by no rule but their o own pleaſi ure, They 
aſſumed a power of impoſing on the clergy. what new 
articles of ſubſeription, and conſequently of faith, they 
thought proper. Though all other ſpiritual courts were 
fubject, fince the reformation, to inhibitions from the 
ſupreme courts, of law, the eccleſiaſtical commiſhaners 
were. exempted. from that legal juriſdiction, and were 
liable to no controul. And the more to enlarge their 
authority, they. wete empowered to puniſh all inceſts, 
Wn, fornications z all outrages, miſbehaviours, ind 
diſorders in marriage: And the puniſhments, Which they 
ee inflict, were according to their wiſdom, con- 
ſcience, and diſcretion. In a word, this court was a 
teal inquiſition 3 attended. with all the, iniquities,, as Well 
as eruelties, inſeparable from that tribunal. And as the * 
juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical court was deftrudtixe. of 
all law, ſo its. erection was deemed by nany a mere 
uſurpation of this imperious princeſs; and had. no. other 
foundation than a clauſe of a, ſtatute, reſtoring the ſu- 
—_—_ 5 the crown, wy empowering, the: eee 

d 4 | | 


2 
1 
: 5 


# ar" 


macy, N in that age to Bias powers, 3 


which no an, Ons: or ea al: * on 
determine. 23 n ey 2 


Bor though oh N 10 thelr Hite oj 
to the prelates, had touched ſo gently and ſubmiſſwely on 
the eccleſiaſtical grievances, the queen, in a ſpeech from 
the throne at the end of the ſeſſion, could not forbear 
taking notice of their preſumption, and reproving them 
for thoſe murmurs, which, for fear of offending her, 
they had pronounced ſo low as not directly to reach her 
royal ears. After giving them ſome general thanks for 
their attachment to her, and making profeſſions of af- 
fection to her ſubjects, ſhe told them, that whoever 
found fault with the church threw a flander upon her, 


| fince ſhe was appointed by God ſupreme ruler over it, and 
no hereſies or ſchiſms could prevail i in the kingdom but 
| by her permiſſion and negligence :| That fome abuſes 


muſt neceſſarily have place in every thing; but ſhe'warn- 
ed the prelates to be watchful ;' for if ſhe found them 
careleſs of their charge, ſhe wal fully determined-to de- 
poſe them: That ſhe was commonly, ſuppoſed to have 


employed herſelf in many ſtudies, particularly philoſo- 


phical (by which, I ſuppoſe, ſhe meant theological) 
and ſhe would confeſs, that few, whoſe leifire had not 
allowed them to make profeſſion of feience, had read or 
reflected more: That as the could diſcern the preſump- 


tion of many, in curiouſſy canvaſſing the ſoriptures, and 


tarting innovations, ſhe would no longer endure this 
licence; but meant to guide her people, by God's rule, 
In the juſt mean between the corruptions of Rome and 
the errors of modern ſectaries: And that as the Romaniſts 
Were the 1 enemies of her Longer 6 the other 


#4 


: e eee f God, preſumed o 
to exerciſe their 3 and hy ch th 
actions of the prince . rere bn e n 
Pon the whale: of this rranaBtion, we may 8 
chat the commons, in making their general application 
ts the prelates, as well as in ſome particular: articles of, 
their -petition, ſhowed themſelves wholly, ignorant, no 
leſs: than the queen, of the principles of liberty and a 
legal conſtitution. And it may not be unworthy of re- 
mark, that Elizabeth, ſo far from yielding to the diſplea- 5 
| ſure of the parliament againſt. the eccleſiaſtical: commiſ- 
ſion, granted, before the end of her reign, a new 
commiſſion; in which ſhe enlarged, rather enn 5 
the powers of the commiſſioners s. 1 
; Donne this ſeſſion of pain i Was „disco 
vered a conſpiracy, which much enereaſed the general 
animoſity againſt the eatholics, and ſtill farther widened 
the breach between the religiqus parties. William Parry, 
2 catholic gentleman, had received the queen's pardon 
for a erime, by which he was expoſed to capital puniſh- 
ment; and having obtained permiſſion to travel, he re- 
tired to Milan, and made open profeſſion of his religion, 
| he had concealed while he remained in England: 
He was here perſuaded by Palmio, a jeſuit, that he 
could not perform a more meritorious action, than to 
take away the life of his ſovereign and his benefactreſs; 
the nuncio, Campeggio, when conſulted, approved ex- 
tremely of this pious undertaking; and Parry, thou 
ſtill agitated with doubts, came to Paris, with an in- 


tention of paſſing over to England, and executing his 


bloody purpoſe. He was here encouraged in the deſign | 
by Thomas Morgan, a gentleman of great credit in the 
| for es es ee e CO 


. x 7 5 * er 
5 2 « the en of the ve ume, e 's eee, yol xi, 
ky 386, 490, 4 I 8. WY: wk b 2”; 5 8 * ths 90 0 8 
| re | 


| — of morality engraved in men's breaſts, that it 
- difficult even for the prejudices of falſe religion totally 


HIS TORKT OF ENGLAND. 


e ee hint, vide the enterpriſe was @imindl and impious, 

be preferred the authority of Ragganzoni, the pope's 

. nuncio at Paris, and determined to perſiſt in his refolu-- 
tion. . ooo | 


veyed to cardinal Como j he cor jCatec n 
ls Bey ekee ud el Ks daten und pes. 
nal benediction. He received an ànſwer from the cardi- 


nal, by Which he found that his purpoſe was extremely 


TR und he clitfie over to England with a full 
ying it into execution. So deeply are the 


he came to extremity, to try every other expedient for 
alleviating the petſecutiols, under which the catholics 
at that time labpured. He found means of being intro- 
duced to the queen j aſſured her that many conſpiracies 
were formell againſt her; and exhorted her, as ſhe ten- 
dered her life, to give the Romaniſts ſome more indul- 


He even found means to be elected member of parlia- 
mem; and having made u vehement ſpeech againſt the 


fevere laws enacted this laſt ſeſnon, was c: 
ge gs and ſequeſtered from the houſe 


55 eee 3 communicated bis inten- 


tions to Nevil, Who entered zcnlouſfy into the deſign, = 


and was determined to have 2 ſhare in the merits of its 


exveation. A book, newly publiſhed by Dr. Allen, af. 
| os created a cardinal; ſerved farther to efface all 


wick regard to the murder of an heretical 
rince i and having agreed to ſhoot the queen, while ſhe 

d he taking the air on horſe 
7 | dey 


2 = 
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| Goyal arm their eſcape, t6/ſacvifics thaie 
in fulfilling a duty, fo agreeable, as they imagined, 
the will of God and to true religion. But wills ey 
were watching an opportunity for the execution of their „ 
purpoſe, the earl of Weſtmorelaud happened to die in 
exile; and as Nevil was next heir to that family, he 
| began to entertain hopes, that, by doing ſome accept= | 
able ſervice to the queen, he might recover the eſtate 
and honouts,” which had been forfeited by the rebellion 
of the laſt earl. He betrayed the whole conſpiracy to 
the miniſters; and Parry, being thrown into priſon, con- 
feſſed the guilt, both to them, and to the Jury who tried 
him, The letter from cardinal Como, being produced  _ _ 
in coutt, put Party's narrative beyond all queſtion; and „ 
that criminal, having rereived ſentence of death v, fuf- L 
_  fered the puniſhment, which the law appointed for his £5 *— 
treaſonable conſpiracy . bh EE Oo 
Tussx bloody Nan now began every where, a - 
the reſult of that bigotted ſpirit by which the two. reli- - 
ws eſpecially the catholic, were at this time aQtuated. 
merville, a gentleman of the county of Warwic, 
ſomewhat diſordered ih his underftanding, had heard ſo 
much of the merit attending the aſlaffination of heretics 
and perſecutors, that he came to London with a view of | 
murdering t the queen ; but having betrayed his. deſign by 
| ſome extravagances, he was thrown. into priſon, and 
| there periſhed by a voluntary death . About the ſame The ai 
| time, Baltazar Gerard, a Burgundian, undertook, and Countries. 
executed the ſame deſign againſt the prince of Orange; 
and that great man periſhed at Delft, by the hands of 4 
deſperate allaffin, who, with a reſolution worthy of a better 
| cauſe, ſacrificed his own life, i in order to oy the famous 
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* who regarded that prince as their father, were filled with 
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* 
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great ſorrow, as well when they conſidered. the miſerable 
end of ſo brave a, patriot, as their on forlorn condi- 
tion, from the loſs of ſo powerful and prudent a leader, 
and from the rapid progreſs of the Spaniſh arms. The 
prince of Parma had made every year great advances, 
upon them, had reduced ſeveral of the provinces to obe- 
dience, and had laid cloſe ſiege to Antwerp, the richeſt 
and r moſt populous city of the Netherlands, whoſe ſubjec- 
tion, it was foreſeen, would give a mortal blow to the 
already declining affairs of the revolted provinces. The 
only hopes, which remained to them, aroſe from the 
pftoſpect of foreign ſuceour. 22 Being well acquainted 
with the cautious and frugal. maxims. of. Elizabeth, they 
| expeted better ſueceſs in France; and in the view of 
:ngaging Henry to. embrace their defence, they tendered 
im the ſovereignty of their provinces... But the preſent 
conditian of that monarchy obliged the king to reject ſo 
advantageous an offer. The duke of Anjou's death, 
which, he thought, would have delivered him from the 
" Intrigues of that prince, plunged him into the deepeſt 
Alſtreſs; ; and the king of Navarre, A profeſſed hugonot, 
being next heir to the crown, the duke of Guiſe took 
© thence occaſic jon to revive the catholic league, and to urge 
Henry, by the moſt violent expedients, to ſeek the ex- 
cluſion of that brave and virtuous' prince. Henry! him- 
lf, though 2 2 zealous catholic, yet, becauſe he declined 
com plying with their precipitate meaſures, became an | 
ell of averſion to the league; and as his zeal, in 
practiſing all the ſuperſtitious obſervances of the Romiſh 
Church, was accompanied with a very licentious conduct 
in Private life, the catholic faction, in contradiction to 
_ univerſal experience, embraced thence the pretext of repre- 


Lenting his devotion as mere hypocriſy and deceit. Find- 


ing his authority to decline, he was obliged to declare 


inſt the ate ah to dub into the { 


1 ELF 1. 1 2 AB E. . . = i 7 5 | 


of the league; whi „ boch on account of their danger. 5 
ous pretenſions at Deus and their cloſe alliance Sik AS ; 
Philip, he ſecretly regarded as his more dangerous ene- 2335. 
mies. Conſtrained by the ſame policy, he dreaded the 
danger of aſſociating himſelf with the revolted 'proteſt= 
ants in the Low Countries, and was obliged to renounce 
that inviting opportunity of revenging ren wa all the 
hoſtile intrigues and enterprizes of Philip. * © 009 
Tux States, reduced to this A ſent” over a 

Serin embaſſy to London, and made anew an offer to 
the queen, of acknowledging her for their ſovereign,” on | 
condition of obtaining her protection and aſſiſtance. Eli 
zabeth's wiſeſt counſellors were divided in opinion with ' ' 
regard to the conduct, which ſhe ſhould hold in this 
critical and important emergence. Some adviſed her to 
reject the offer of the States, and repreſented the immi- 

nent dangers, as well as injuſtice, attending the accept= _ _— 
ance of it. They ſaid, that the ſuppreſſion of rebellious 
ſubjects was the common cauſe of all ſovereigns, and | 
any encouragement, given to the revolt of the Flemings, 

might prove the example of a like pernicious licence to 
the Engliſh: That though princes were bound by the a 
laws of the Supreme Being not to oppreſs their ſubjects, : 

the people never were entitled to forget all duty to their | 

ſovereign, or transfer, from every fancy or diſguſt, or - 

even from the juſteſt ground of complaint, their obedi- I 

ence to any other. maſter; That the queen, in the ſuc- 

cours hitherto afforded the F lemings, had conſidered | 
them as labouring under oppreſſion, not as entitled to 1 
freedom; and had intended only to admoniſh Philip not 
to perſevere in his. tyranny, without any view of ra- 

viſhing from him theſe provinces, Which he enjoyed by | 

hereditary right from his anceſtors : That her ſituation. 

in Ireland, and even in England, would afford that 
e * ſufficient opportunity of retaliating _ 

| . 3 | a upon 5 
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5 e b. upon her; and eben nerds; chat, inſtead | 
5 Gi * ſecretly fomenting faction, he would openly employ 
23. his whale force in the protection and defence of the ca- 
tholies: That the pope would undoubtedly unite his ſpi 
ritual arms to the temporal ones of Spain: And that the 
queen would ſoon repent her making ſo precarious an 
tequiſition in foreign countries, - by egen e 
dominions to the moſt imminent danger 
Ornkx counſellors. of Elizabeth maingined. 2 con- 
unty opinion. They aſſerted, that the queen had not, 
even from the beginning of her reign, but certainly had 
friondſhip or. hoſtility with Philip : That by the whole 
tenor of that prinee's conduct it appeared,. that his ſole 
aims werd, the extending. of his empire, and the entire 
_ -__ _  (ubjeRtion of the proteſtants, under the ſpecious pre- 
wass of maintaining the catholic faith : That the pro- 
Vocations, which ſhe had already given him, joined to 
223 ſcheme of policy, would for ever render him 
Hs lacable-enemy.; and as ſoon as he had ſuhdued 
473 revalted ſubjeRs, be would undoubtedly fall, with 
the whale force of his united empire, on ber defence> 
leſe flate: That the only queſtion was, Whether the 
would maintain a war abroad, and ſupported by allies, or 
Wait till the ſubjection of all the canfederates of Eng · 
land ſhould give her enemies leiſure to begin their hoſti- 
 lities in the bowels of that kingdom : That the revolted 
| provinces, though i in a declining candition, poſſeſſed ſtill : 
conſiderable force; and by the aſſiſtance of England, by 
| the advantages of their ſituation, and by their inveterate | 
antipathy to Philip, might {ill be enabled to maintain 
te conteſt againſt the Spaniſh monarchy : That their | 
7 waritime power, united to the queen's, would give her 
VOY en the Ade from, which alan he could | 


1 Camden, p. $97. Pentivogtio, part 4, tid, 1. 
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be 3 and would even enable her e 
on Philip's dominions, both in Europe and the Indies: 
That à War, which was neceſſary, could never be un- 
; and: ſelf⸗defence was concerned, as well in ward 
ing certain dangers at's diſtance, as in repelling any im- 
mediate invaſion: And that, ſince haſtility with Spain 
was the unavaidable conſequence of the preſent intereſts 
and ſituations af the tre monarchies, it were better ta 
conipenſate- that danger and loſs by the Aoquiliien of | 
| fach important provinces to the Engliſh empire. 
Auer theſe appaſite eaunſels, the queen, apprebane 
| five of the: canſequencos. attending each extreme, was 
inclined ta ſteer 2 middle courſe; and though ſuch conn 
duct is ſeldom (prudent, the was not, in this reſalution, 
guided — TE dhe Was 
determined not to permit, without dhe total 
ſubjection of the tevolted provinces, whoſe intereſte the 
deemed. &o. gloſeiy connected with her omp }. But fore; 
| Grings that the acceptance of their ſovereignty would gb» 
les ber to.cmploy het whole forgein their defenee, would 
give umbrage to her neighbours, and wayld expoſe hen 
ta the reprœach of ambition and uſurpation, imputations : 
which hitherta ſhe had carefully avoided, ſhe immedi- 
ately rejected this offer, . She concluded 6, league with 
the States on the following conditions; That the ſhauld 
dend over an army. to. their abltanen, of fire. thouſand > - MF 
foot and a thouſand. horſe, and pay them during the „ 
war; that the general, and two. others, hom ſhe haue 9 
appaint, ſhould be admitted inta the council of tha States: 
that neither party ſhould naake peace, without. dhe conſent Se ov 
of the other; that her expences ſhould be xefunded after 
"yy IDA. hs war; and that the r „ 
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whole commerce of 'thoſe . nd and m 
Ae ent. All the ee, 2 8 and 
0 Sans, were reduced to a kind of ſubjection 
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Tu queen knew that this t would ane. 


| avly . ae e 


that monarch, | "The: — 30 \Spain was at- us 
ich and-popu a and the late addition of Portu- 
rmab tranquillity, had annexed 


an opulent — to Philip's dominions, had made him 


nents in the Eaſt- Indies wk The 


ON EE ras 


what precarious.” The Auſtrian branch in | 


3 their Sram ure, was eloſe- 
3 dy to ſupply him with 


troops) fie wokry enterprine All the treaſures of che 
1 WII" Oey in . e and the preſent 


forcible ad NR The Netherlands — dir the 


oli er ge into Servite 5 an Salt Lege de 


entertained of their withſtanding thoſe numerous and 
veteran armies, which, under the command of the moſt 
experienced generals, he employed againſt them. Even 
France, which was wont to counterbalance the Auſtrian | 
greatneſs, had loſt all her force from inteſtine commo- 
tions; and as the catholics, the ruling party, were cloſely 
connected with him, he rather expected thence an aug- 
mentation, than a diminution, of his power. Upon the 


Whole, ſuch prepoſſefions were every where entertained 
concerning the force of the Spaniſh monarchy, that the 
N of 3 when he heard chat — had 


* 


nuch en 


Tu earl of Lei 


ance of war *... Vet was this princeſs rather cautious | 
than. enterpriſing 1 in ber natural temper: She ever needs 
ed more to he impelled by the Yigour,, than reſtrained by | 
the, prudence, of her miniſters: But when the ſaw an evi- 
_ dent neceſſi , ſhe braved danget with magnanimous-cou+ | 
rage; and truſting to her own conſummate wiſdom, and : 
to the affections, hoyever divided, of her people, the 
re herſelf 0 reſiſt, and eren to aſſault, the whole | 
force of the catholic monarch; "3 


eiceſ was ſent over to Holland, at the 
head of the Engliſh auxiliary forces: He carried with 


him a ſplendid retinue ; being accompanied by the young 


tart of Eſſex; his ſon-in-law;; the lords Audley and 
North, Sir William Ruſſell; Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir 
Arthur Baſſet, Sir Walter Waller, Sir Gervaſe Cliftonz 
and a ſelect troop of five hundred gentlemen. He was 
received; on his arrival at Fluſhing, by bis nephew; Sir 
Philip Sidney, the governor ; and every town, through 


from ber head, and, bad We it ee 99 5 pr gh 5 


which he paſſed, expreſſed their joy. by acclamations a 


triumphal arches; as if his preſence and the queen's pro- | 
tection had brought them the moſt certain deliverance: 


The States, deſirous of engaging: Elizabeth ſtill farther 


1 heir defehce; and knowing the intereſt which Lei- 
poſſeſſed with her; conferred on him the title of 
me and captain- general of the United Provinces; 
appointed a guard to attend him; and treated him, in 
ſome reſpects; as their ſovereign. But this Rep had a 
coritrary effect to what they expected. The queen was 
diſpleaſed with the artifice of the States, and the ambi- 
_E ye Leiceſter. | - She: dae bein e * * bog 
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„„ | AnttX1EA was regarded as the chief — en 
vich Spain · Power, as well as the moſt defenceleſs part 'of his domi- 
©, nions; and Elizabeth, finding that an open breath with 
EOS that monare was unavoidable, an gm, poli 
ünmoleſted on chat quarter. The great fucceſd of. the 
Spaniards and Portugueze in both Indies had excited a 
ſpirit of emulation in Engtand; and as the piogreſs of 
= commerce, ſtill more that of colonies, is flow and gra- 
BY dual, it Was happy, that a" war, in this: critical period, 
had opened a more fatteritig prolpeet to the avarice and 
ambition of the Engliſh, and had tempted them, by the 
View of wales and exorbitant preßt to engage in 
enterprizes. A fleet of twenty ſail was equipped 
tack the Spantivts in the Weit- nds: Tuo thouſünd 
three hundred volunteers, befides ſeamen; / engaged on 
| board of it: Sir Franeis Drake was appointed admiral ; 
Chriſtopher Carlifle commander of the land forces. They | 
| took St. Jago, near Cape Verde, by ſurpriſey and found 
in it Plenty '6f © Om but no riehes. N Milben 
St. — wy aſſault, lige 8 the inhabitants 00 ran. 
ſom their houſes by a ſum of money. Carthagena ſe 
next into their hands after ſome eee hs 
treated in the ſame manner. They burned St. Anthony 
and St. Helens, two towns on the coaſt of Florida. Sail- 
ing along the coaſt of Virginia, they found the ſmall 
Temiins of a colony, -which had been planted there by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and which had gone extremely to de- 
cay. This was the firſt attempt of the Engliſh-to form 
ſuch ſettlements; and though they have ſinee furpaſſed 
all European nations, both in the ſituation of their colo- 
nies, and in the noble principles of liberty and induſtry, 
en which ö * had here been ſo unſuc- 
\ceſsful, 


» 


_ Yements, and dedriies" on Drake to"tarty bn with | 

him © Efighind. | He retur 
as enet the volunteers, à ch fuch acceunts er 
the Spaniſh weakneſs in woe countries as" ſerved ex- 
tremel/ to enflame the ſpirits of the nation to future 


enterprizes. 4 The great- mortality, which the cli imate 


mes - with" fo much riches =" 


Had predyce in his fleet, Was, "As WW" ufual, but a 
feeble "reſtraint on the aviity" and fanguine CET of =_ 
young adventurers „. It is thought that Drake's fleet det been 4. 
a firſt ntroduced the uſe of tobacco. into England. 8 Lc 


Tur "enterprizes of Leiceſtet were much leſs f ; 


ul than thoſe of Drake. This. man. .poſlefled neither 


courage nor. capacity, equal to the truſt repoſed i in him 55 


ub the queen 3 and as he was the only bad choice ſhe 
| made 221 any conſiderable employment, men naturally 

ed, chat ſhe had here been influenced b an affection 
e partial than that of friendſhip. p. 172 gained: at 


and threw ſuceouts into Grave, by which that place 
was enabled to make a vigarous defence: But the cow- 
Ir ice. of che governor, Van Hemert, rendered all thele . 

fforts uſeleſs. He capitulated after a feeble reſiſtance 3 3 
74 and being tried for his conduct, ſuffered a capital puniſh- | 
ment from the ſentence of a- court martial. The prince 
of Parma next undertogk | che ſiege of Venlo, which 
was ſurrendered to him, after ſome reſiſtance. The 
fate of Nuy Ss Was more diſmal ; being taken by. allah, | 


| while the 5 88 was treating of a capitulation. Rhim- 
berg, which was garriſoned by twelve hundred Euglim, | 


under the command of colonel Morgan, was afterwardg 


beſieged by the Spaniards and Leiceſter, thinking him- 
oured 1 


elf 1285 k. to attempt  raifing Se 7 Is | d 
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7 i dome advantage in an action againſt the Spaniards ;. 3 
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its relief, He made the eee, of Guaſto advance 
with 23 voy, which he intended to throw into the 
5 were fauoured ph a fog but wag or | 
. C * 
enſued, in which the Spaniards were — —5 and the r mar- : 
queſs of Gonzaga, an Italian nobleman of great reputation 
and family, was flain. The purſuit was ſtopped by the 
adyance of the prince of Parma with the main body of the 
| Spaniſh army.; and the Engliſh cavalty, oh their return, 
from the field, found their advantage more than com- 
penſated by, the loſs of Sir Philip Sidney, who, being 
mortally wounded i in the ackion, was carried off by the 
Coldters, and Toon after died. This perſon is deſeribed 
by the writers of that age as the moſt perfect model of . 
an accom pliſhed gentleman, that could be formed even 
| e wanton imagination of poetry or fiction. 'Virtu- 
ous conduct, polite conyerſation, heroic valour,, and ele- 
gant erudition, all concurred to render him the orna- 
ment and delight of the Englil ſh court; ; and a as the credit, 
which he poſſeſſed with the queen. and the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, Was wholly employed f in the encouragemeut of 
genius and literature, his praiſes have been tranſmitted : 
with advantage to poſterity. No perſon Was fo low as 
| Not to become an object of his humanity. Aſter this 
hf action, While he was 1 ing on the field, mangled 
with Und de, a bottle of water was brought him to re- 
lieve his chirſt; but obſerving a ſoldier near him in a 
He miſerable condition, he ſaid, This man's neceſſity 15 s flilt 
Wont than mine: And $20 to him the bottle of 
ater. The king of Scots, ſtruck with admiration. of 
Sidney s virtue, celebrated his 1 in a copy of Latin 
verſes, 


* = I 


; mp ofa re were rg — of 2 ge⸗ | 


; and the advantages, gained by the prince of Par- 
ma, were not attributed to the ſuperior bravery and dit. 


| cipline of the Spaniards, but ſolely to the mifcondu&t of 1 
Leiceſter, | The States were much diſcontented with his 5 


management of the war; ſtill more with his arbitrary and 
 Imperious conduct; and at the end of the campaign, they 
applied to him for a redreſs of all their grievances. But 
| Leiceſter, without giving them ny latisfaction, EP 
| loop after for England . : 


FP. 


Tut queen, while the provoked fo powerful an enemy 


. oe Lis of Spain, was not forgetful to ſecure herſelf 
on the fide of Scotland; and. ſhe endeavoured both to 


cultivate the friendſhip. and alliance of her kinſman, 


James, and to remove all grounds of quartel between 


3 calculated to, gain. the confidence of 


that prince. : She had diſpatched Wotton as her ambaſſa- 


dor to Scatland; but though ſhe. gave him, private in- 


0 ſtructions with regard to her affairs, ſhe informed James, ij | 
- that, when ſhe had any political buſineſs. to diſcuſs with 


him, ſhe would. employ ; another miniſter ; that this man 
was not fitted for ſerious negociations; and that her chief 
purpoſe in ſending him, was to entertain the king with 
| witty. and facetious converſation, and to partake without 
reſerve of his pleaſures and amuſements. Wotton Was 
maſter of profound diflimulation, and knew how to cover, 
the appearance of a careleſs gaicty, the deepeſt de: 
8 ad moſt Sn, artifices, When but a uy 
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An attempt, which ſhe had made ſome. time be- 
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r he had mo by his uncle, Dr, 
Wotton, ambaſſador in France during the reign of Mary, 
We to enſnare the conſtable, Montmorency ; and had not hig 
purpoſe | been fruſtrated by pure accident, his cunning had 
1 prevailed oyer all the caution and experience of that aged 
13 miniſter. It i is no wonder, that, after. years had lo much 
improved him i in all the arts of deceit, he ſhould gain a1 
Ur 5 aſcendant. over a young prince, of ſo open and unguardec 
=—_ a temper as James; eſpecially when the queen's recom- 
mendation prepared. the way for his reception. He : 
| Admitted into all the pleaſures of the king; made himſelf | 
maſter of his ſecrets ; and had ſo much the more autho- 
rity with him in political tranſations, as he did not ſeem | 
to pay the leaſt attention or regard to theſe matters. The 
Yeoteh miniſters, who obſerved the growing intereſt of 
1 5 this man, endeavoured to acquire His friendſhip; and 
Ffrupled not to faeffhce to his intrigues the moſt eſſential 
1 mtereſts of their maſter. Elizabeth's uſual jealouſies with 
tegard to Her Heirs began nom to de levelled aga 
| fo and as that prince had attained the years proper 
trrarriage, - the Was apprehenſive, leſt, by being | 
engthened with children and alliances, he fhould- ac- 
quire the greater intereſt and authority with her Engliſh 
ſubjeQs, 'She directed Wotton to form a ſecret concert 
with fone Scottiſh noblemen, and to ptocure their pro- 
miſe, that James, during three years, ſhould not, on any 
account, be permitted to matry. In conſequence of this 
view, they endeavoured to embroil him with the king of 
Denmark, who had ſent ambaſſadors to Stotland, oh 
pretence of demanding reſtitution of the Orkneys, but | 
really with a view of opening A propoſal of marriage be. 
| tween James and his daughter. Wotton is faid to have 
employed his intrigues to purpoſes fill more dangerous. 
He formed, it is pretended, a conſpiracy with ſome mal- 
Fontents, | to ſeize the Prin. s of the king, and to deliver 
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| ELIZABE TB. 
1 of Elisabeth, who. wo 


appar 


captivity... The conſpiracy was detected, and Wotton 
12 haftily from Scotland, without taking E of the 
ng. | 


| ment of this. traiterous attempt, and his natural . temper 
inclined him ſoon to forgive and forget it, The queen 


found no difficulty i in renewing the negociations for a 


ſtrict alliance between Scotland and England ; and the 


2 more effectually to gain the prince's friendſhip, ſhe grant- 


ed him a penſion, equivalent to. his claim on the inhe- 
ritance of his grandmother, the counteſs of Lenox, lately 
deceaſed *, „A league was formed between Elizabeth and 


James, for the mutual defence of their dominions, and 


of. their reli ion, now menaced by the open combinati 
| of- all the catholic. powers of Europe. It was Rtipulate 


that, if e were invaded, James ſhould aid = 
with a bod 4 two thouſand horſe and five thouſand foot ; 


that Elizabeth ,. in a like caſe, ſhould ſend to his afſiſt- 
ance three thouſand horſe and fix thouſand foot; that the 


charge of theſe armies ſhould be defrayed by the prince 


who demanded aſſiſtance; that, if the invaſion ſhould be 


made upon England, within ſixty miles of the frontiers 
of Scotland, this latter kingdom ſhould march its whole 
| force to the aſſiſtance of the former; and that the preſent 
league ſhould ſuperſede all former alliances of either ſtate 
with any 75 Eingdom, ſo far as "SUN was con- 
a cerned *. 

By TY JR Janges.: 8 himſelf againſt 1 + 
apts 0 amd, ene a 85 e nes a- 
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baue denied all copcurrence in the deſign, but . - 
hbye been ſure to retain him in perpetual thraldom, if nat id, 


J 1 s ſituation . him to difſerable his reſent- | 


W 
1 45 
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dme proſpect of domeſtic tranquillity, which, while he 
a * lived on bad terms with Elizabeth, he could never expect 


uisronv or ENGLAND. 
ons of the Engliſh, and might entertain 


long to enjoy. Beſides the turbulent diſpoſition, and i in- 


| veterate feuds of the nobility, ancient maladies of the 


Scottiſh government, the ſpirit of fanaticiſm had intro- 
duced a new diſorder fo much the more dangerous, as. | 
reli gion, when corrupted by falſe opinion, is not reſtrain- 
ed by any rules of morality, and is even ſcarcely to be 
accounted for in its operations, by any principles of or- 
dinary conduct and policy. The inſolence of the preach- 
255 who triumphed i in their dominion over the populace, 
„ At this time, reached an extreme height and they 
. their arrogance ſo far, not only againſt the king, 


but againſt the whole civil power, that they excommunĩ- 


cated the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, becauſe he had 


been active in parliament for promoting a law, which 
reſtrained their ſeditious ſermons. o: Nor could that pre- 


late ſave himſelf by any expedient from this terrible ſen- 
"rence, but by renouncing all pretenſions to eccleſiaſtical 
authority. One Gibſon ſaid in the pulpit, that captain 
James Stuart (meaning the late earl of Arran) and his 
Vie, Jezabel, had been deemed the chief perſecutors of 
the church; but it was now ſeen, that the king him- 
ſelf was the great offender: And for this crime the | 
cher denounced againſt him the curſe which fell on 
Jeroboam, chat he ſhould die childleſs, and be > the | 1 of 
* 8 8 = 
Tu tessdty, perceiving the king fo much a 
- with eccleſiaſtical affairs, and with the refractory diſpo- 
Fs, of the clergy, adviſed him to leave them to their 
"Own courſes: For that in a ſhort 'time they would be- 
kene | a SITE, that the Joel: would riſe 1 


* eee, p. * . 


replied the king: < If I purpoſed to undo the church and , 
By religion, your counſel were good : But my intention 586. 
is to maintain. both; therefore cannot I 1 


N 


« © clergy to follow ſuch a conduct, as will i | 
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l ae bee ' 125 "Aka 
Mary afſents ts the coſpiracy— Tbe conſpirators 
ſeized and executed——Reſolution 10 try the queen 
| of Scots be commiſſioners prevail on her to 
ſubmit to the trial The trial — Sentence 


againſt Mary -— Interpofition of king James 


1 Reaſons for the execution of Mary The execu- 


tion Marys charatter —— The queen's affetted 
ſorrow———Drake deſtroys the Spaniſo fleet at Cadiz 


 _n——Philip: projetts the invaſion of England 5 


The invincible armada ——— Preparations. in Eng- 


ö j land — he armada arrives in the channel —— [ 


Defeated —— 4A parkament —— Expedition t 


588 Portugal—— Affairs of IR: 


nap. HE dangers; A e 1 
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© 3586, 


* 
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ciples, and pretenſions of the queen of Scots, had 
very early engaged Elizabeth to conſult, in her treatment 


of that unfortunate princeſs, the dictates of jealouſy and 
| politics, rather than of friendſhip or generoſity: Reſent- 

ment of this uſage had puſhed Mary into enterprizes, 
which had nearly threatened the repoſe and authority of 
Elizabeth: The rigour and reſtraint, thence redoubled 


upon the captive queen *, ſtill impelled her to attempt 


greater extremities; and while her impatience of confine- 
| yo her revenge 55 and her high ſpirit concurred wit 


birne 5. 155 · e N f Fer note [T] ot che end 
volume. | 
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ak 3 and the ſuggeſtions of W 8 0 
was at laſt engaged in deſigns, which afforded her ene - 
mies, who watched the oppprrunityy a kk or reaſon. "1386, 
for effecting her final ruin, : 
| Tus Engliſh. ſeminary at 1 bad TEL 9 5 Zeal of e 
ſelves up to a high pitch of rage and animoſity againſt che 1e. 
queen. The recent perſecutions, from which they had 
eſcaped; the new rigours, which, they knew, awaited 
them in the courſe of their miſfions ; the liberty, which + 
for the: preſent” they. enjoyed, of declaiming againſt that 
; princeſs ; and the contagion of that religious fury, which 
every where ſurrounded them in France: All theſe cauſes 
had obliterated with them every maxim of common ſenſe, 


and every principle of morals or humanity, Intexicated 


with admiration of the divine power and bude of the 
pope, they revered his bull, by which he excommunicated 
and depoſed the queen; and fome of them. had. gone to 
that height of extravagance, as to aſſert, that that per- 
formance had been immediately dictated by the Holy 
Ghoſt; The aſſaſſination of heretical ſovereigns, and of 
_ that princeſs in particular, was. repreſented as the 'moſt 
meritorious of all enterprizes; and they taught, that, 
whoever periſhed in ſuch pious attempts, enjoyed withont 
duiſpute the glorious and never-fading crown of martyr- 5 1 
dom. By ſuch doctrines, they inſtigated John Savage, a 
man of e + courage, Who had ſerved ſome years in 8 
the Lo Countries, under the prince of Parma, to at- 
| tempt the life of Elizabeth; and this allaflin, having made 
= vow to, 8 Nee 


seed se de Fab" Babs, e . 
rt had returned to Paris from his miffion in Eng- 
| and and Seottand ; ; and us be ben obſerved a n : 


Feen . revalent am 
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2 10 8A. | Bene devoters In eig cbuntiies, be bad Panded on d 
3 — a oſition the project « of 'dethroning Elizabeth, and of 
| ring by force of arms the exerciſe of the ancient 
=D 2 in England :. The ſituation of affairs abroad 
ſieemed favourable to this enterprize : The pope, the Spa- 
| niard, the duke of Guiſe, concurring in intereſts, had 
formed'a refolution to make ſome attempt upon the — 
And Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Paris, ſtrong 
encouraged Ballard to hope for ſuecours from 
princes. Charles Paget alone, a zealous catholic and a 
devoted partizan of the queen of Scots, being well ac- 
_ quainted with the prudence, vigour, and general popu- 
larity of Elizabeth, always maintained, that, fo long as 
that princeſs was allowed to live, it was vain to expect 
any ſucceſs from an enterprize upon England. Ballard, 
| Jed of this truth, ſaw more clearly the neceſlity of 
executing the deſign; formed at Rheims: He came over 
to England in the diſguiſe of a ſoldier, and aſſumed the * 
name of captain Forteſcue : And he bent his endeavours 
to effectuate at once the 2 of an ge we e = 
inſurrection, and an invaſion . e 
Babiogton's” Lx firſt perſon, to whom bis adreſſed himſelf; n 
nnn ony Babington of Dethic in the county of Derby, 
This young gentleman was of a good family, poſſeſſed a 
: plentiful fortune, had diſcovered an excellent capacity, 
and was accompliſhed in literature beyond moſt of his 
years or ſtation. Being zealouſly devoted to the catholic 
__-- _ communion, he had ſecretly made a journey to Paris ſome 
tet. before; and had fallen into intimacy with. Thomas 
| Mloyrganz a bigotted fugitive from England, and with the 
| biſhop of Glaſgow, Mary's ambaſſador at the court af 
EFtance. By continually extolling the amiable accom 
pliſhments and hereical virtues of that princeſs, they 
. e T este ae mind of une Nr E 
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- hows n ſome attemi 1 9 
employed every principle of ambition, gallantry, and re-. 
ligious zeal to give him a contempt of thoſe. dangers, 
which attended any cnterprize againſt the vigilant goyern- 
ment of Elizabeth. Finding him well diſpoſed for theit 
purpoſe, they ſent him, back. 10 England, and ſecretly, 
unknown. to himſelf, recommended him to the queen of 
Scots, as a perſon worth engaging in her ſervice. , * 
wrote him a letter, full of friend{hip- and confidence.; a 
Babington, ardent in his temper and zealous. in his in- 
ciples; thought, that theſe advances now bound hiovin 
a to devote himſelf entirely to the ſervice of ch: 
princeſs. During ſome time, he had found 
means of conveying to her all her n een 
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| Paulet, and * to a more > rigorous pin — he 
experienced. ſo much. difficulty and, danger i in rendering 
her this ſervice, that bs, had. defiſted from 5520 attempt 
that nature. . 
Wren, Ballard began pa then Vl intentions, to 1 _ 
hon. he found his zeal ſuſpended, . not extinguiſhed : . _ 
former ardour revived on the mention of any enterprize, 
which ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs in the cauſe of Mary and 
of the catholic: religion. He had entertained ſentiments 
conformable to thoſe of Paget, and repreſented the folly 
of all attempts, which, during the life · time of Elizabeth, 
could be formed againſt the eſtabliſhed religion and go- 
vernment of England. Ballard encouraged by this hint, 
to diſcover to him. the. deſign. undertaken by 
Savage !; and was pleaſed. to obſerve, that, . inſtead of 
Deing ſhocked with that project, Babington only thought 
it not ſecure enough, when entruſted to one ſingle hand, 
| Ole joi Others Vi att 1 in this deſ- 
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4800 a in lcd, e a gentleman of 
caſhite, and Abington, whoſe father had been cofferer 45 
the tiouſchold, readily undertook che affüflnation of the 
Te "Charles Tilney, the heir of an ancient family, p 
and Titchberne of Southampton, when” the Ueligh was 
. 800 to them, expreſſed forme feruples, which were at | 
kit femovet'by the arguments of Babington and Ballard. 
Savage alone refuſed during ſome time te Hare the glor , 
of the enterprise with any others * ; he challenged the 
whole to himſelf; and it'was with ſome" diMcuilty n. 
ucec to depart from this ;repoſterous 4Hibition,” © 
rx delivery of the queen of Scots, at the very f. ſume 
infteat, when Elizabeth ſhould be affat fla „Was requifite 
Hing the purpoſe of the conſpirators; and Babing- 
r to 
guards, white ſhe fhould be taking the ait on 
horſeback. Tn "ol" enterprize, he engaged" Edward | 
- Windfor, brother to the lord of that” name, Nous 
Saliſbury, Robett Gage, John Travers; Johm Jones and 
Tlenry Donne; moſt of them men of family and intereſt- 
The eoliſpiraters much wanted, but could not find, any 
nobleman of name, whom they might place at the head 
of the enterprize; but they truſted, that the great events, 
of the queen's death and Mary's delivery,” would rouze aff 
_ the zealous catholics to arms; and chat Foreign forces; 


ny; taking advantage of the general confuſion, Ws _ 


ö nm 
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of Elizabeth' 8 council, e of 
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_ catholic rnd Whom he tedined in pay;/ as ud — 


| in His jourtivy 40 France, and be hereby: bit a Br ef ks 


by the fugitives. | Polly, another 


the conſpirators in England! and though not en 


truſtes; Jad obtained fothe Infignt ines their” dangerous 


ſterrets. But the dottem of the cotiſpiracy was never fully 
known, kill Gifford, a ſeminary" prieſt, came over; and 
| made” a tender of his ſervices to Walſinglam. By his 


means, the diſtovery became of che utmoſt importunce, 


and involved the fate of Mary, as well us of theſe 2ealous 
| Fa een jag 8 19 Dun EB BI 1 N. is 


| of his ſpies, had found means to infimiate himfelf among 
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 Bavracton” and his -affociates, having laid ſuch a b 


baz a8, they thought, promiſed infallible ſacceſs, were 


impatient to communicate the deſign to the qusen of Seots, = 5 


And to obtain her approbation and coneutrenee. For this 


ſervice, they employed Gifford,” who immediately applied 


to! Walſinghn, that che intereſt of that miniſter 
connive — wha a yams: But 
Paulet, averſe to the introducing of ſuch a pernicious 


precedent into his family, deſtred, that they would rather 
think of me other expedient. Gifford found à brewer, 
who ſupplied the family with ale; and bribed him to 


convey letters to the captive queen. The lettefs, by 


Paulet's vonniyance, were thruſt through a chink in the 


Wall; . 


BaxkAnp ond: Babington were at firſt amdent et 


dee With Mary. Walſing- 
to Paulet, and deſtred him to 


Gifts bal and to make trial of him, they gave 


im only blank papers made up like letters: B 
by the anſwers, that theſe had been faithfully Pony 


= laid FI al Mc; * ad. e by his 
: 4 hands 
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Ws, a foreign invaſion, the plan of an inſurrection. at home, 
| the Sheapr fon bes delivers god ths. condpinecy for 2 „ 
che uſurper, by, ſix. noble gentiemen, as; he 
| termed them, | of them his. ber eiemflen Who, from 
the zeal, whic ; they bore to che catholic cauſe and her 5 
_ majeſly's. ſervice. would undert e the tragical execution, 
| Mary atears Mary replied, - that the approved. highly af the deſign; 
Fug.“ that the gentlemen, might expe&/all the reward, which 
3 Denen tene 
death of Elizabeth was 2 27 nee, before 
| any attempts were made, either for her own delivery or. 
an en FD une # with others to Mendo 


Nl Walſingham; e eee a art of Philips, bis 8 
| clerk ; and copies taken of them. Walſingham employed 
another artifice, in order to obtain full inſight. into the 
plot: He ſubjoined to a letter of Mary's 2 poſtſcript in 
the fame eypher; in which he made her deſire, Babingtonn 
to inform her of the names of the conſpirators. The.in- 
diſcretion of Babington furniſhed Walſingham with {till 
another means of detection, as well as of defence. That 
| gentlemen had made a picture be drawn, where be bim- - 
fs. elf was repreſented ſtanding. amidſt the ſix aſlaflins ; and 
a motto was ſubjoined, expreſſing. that. their common 
perils were the band of their confederaty: , A copy of 
this picture was brought to. Elizabeth, that the might 5 
| Know the aſſaſſins and guard herſelf bam their apf 
I to her perſon. +> m4 ori 
 Maanwaiis, | [Rabitigtan.. anxious "to. 1 ad i 
| haſten the foreign ſuccours, reſol ved to « diſ patch. Ballard 
into * = he for Las NOOR, 5 es 
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ELIZABETH. 20 
| e eee In order 1 | 
himſelf all ſuſpicion, he applied to Walſingham, pretended 2 
great zeal for the queen's ſervice, offered to go abroad, we 
and profeſſed his intentions of employing that confidence, ..  - 
which he had gained among the catholics, to the qetes- 
tion and diſappointment of their conſpiragigg,,-- Walling- 
ham commended his loyal purpoſes; an promiſing his 
own. A ance in the execution of them, till 
| fed him with hopes, and maintained a cloſe correſpon- 
dence with him. A warrant, meanwhile, was iſſued _ 
for ſeizing Ballard ; and this incident, joined to the con-. 
ſciouſneſs of guilt, begat in all the conſpirators the ut- | - 
moſt anxiety. and concern. Some adviſed, that they . —̃ _ 
ſhould immediately make their eſcape : Others propoſed, 
that Savage and Charnoc ſhould without delay. execute © 
their purpoſe againſt Elizabeth; and Babington, in pro 

ſecution of this ſcheme, / furniſhed. Savage with money, © 
that he might buy good cloaths, and thereby have more 1 
_ eaſy. acceſs to the queen's perſon. Next day, they began _ 
to apprehend, that they. had taken the alarm too haſtily.; | 
and Babington, having renewed his correſpondence with 
Walſingham, was perſuaded by that ſubtle miniſter, that 
the figure of Ballard had proceeded entirely from the 
uſual diligence of informers in the detection of pop nm 
and miner prieſts. He even conſented. to take lodg- W | 
ings ſecretly in Walſingham's houſe, that they might | 
have more frequent .conferefites together, before dis in- 
tended departure for France: But obſerving, that he 
was watched and guarded, he made his eſcape, and gave 
the alarm to the other conſpirators. They all took to 8 
flight, covered themſelves with ſeveral diſguiſes, and lg 
ed in woods or barns ; hut were ſoon diſcovered 5 
— thrown. into priſon. In their examinations, they 
contraflieied- each other; and the leaders Were obliged t9 The ori. 
make a fall confeſſion e Fourteen were con- rators ſeized 
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* nel nA eee Ot whom, ſeven acknowledged 
. hip gaping nya 1 
n | 
September, - Tux leſſer ee W diſpatched, meaſures : 
5 were taken for the trial and conviction of the queen of 

Scots; on wpſe account, and with whoſe concurrence, 
theſe attempts had been made againſt the life of the queen, 
and the tranquillity of the kingdom. Some of Eliza- 
| beth's' Counſellors were averſe to this procedure; and i 
thought, that the cloſe _ confinement of a woman, who 
FR. was become very. ſickly, and who would probably put a 
5 | ſpeedy period to their anxiety by her natural death, might 
3 give ſufficient ſecurity to the government, without at- 
| — tempting a meaſure, of which there ſcarcely remains any 
|  examplein hiſtory. Leiceſter adviſed, that Mary ſhould 
6 bs ſeeretly diſpatched by poiſon, and he ſent a divine to 
convince Walſingham of the lawfulneſs"of that action: 
But Walſingham declared his abhorrence of it; and in- 
ſſtedd ſtill, in conjunction with the majority of the cbun- 
ſellors, for the open trial of the queen of Scots. The 
ſituation of England, and of the Engliſh miniſters lad, 
indeed, been hitherto not à little dangerous. No ſue- 
ceſſor of the crown was declared; but the heir of blood, 
to Whom the people in general were likely to adhits, 
was, by education, an enemy to the national religion; 
was, from multiplied injuries, an enemy to che miniſters | 
and principal nobility : And their perſonal fafety, as well | 1; 
as that of the public, ſeemed to depend alone on the | p 
queen's life, who was now ſomewhat advanced in years. 
No wonder, therefore, that Elizabeth's cdunſellors, know- 2 
ing themſclves to be ſo obnoxious to the queen of Scots, 1 
£ 
0 


endeavoured to puſh every meaſure to extremity againſt 
ber; and were even more anxious than the queen” her- 
p elt, nad Fe her fr m ang the 2 
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5 — rc 0 30255 8 that. the remained 
in utter · ignorance of the matter; and it was a great ſur- 


priſe to 8 when: Sir Thomas ores by Elizabeth's" 


this Cog 4 rs was. nia on horſeback to 


go. a hunting; and hs: was not. permitted to return to > her 


tleman's | houſe. to. e al ſhe WA, 631 in | Fother- 
ingay caſtle in the county of Northampton, which it was 
determined to make the. laſt ſtage; of her trial and. ſuffer- 
Ins; Her two ſecretaries, ..Nau,, a: Frenchman,. and 


e, a Scot, were immediately arreſted ; All her papers 


letters fro: — Na 1 See 
too-fram Engliſh noblemen, containing expreſſions of re- 
Atachment. The queen took no notice of this 
hrs rnitat eng tha perſons. themſelves, n their 
correſpondence. to be detected, thou 
other means of making atonement for eie rnb 
than declaring. themſelves thenceforth the wales inveterate 
enemies of the queen © Sagte nd e wad bn 
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Ir was:zeſolved to try Mary, not iche eren 


e 6 aasee, by, We W vliied 


v had paſſed the for: queen of 


mer year, with a view to this very event; and the queen 


in terms of that act, appointed a commiſſion, conſiſting 


of forty: noblemen and privy-counſellors, and empowered 
mine and paſs ſentenee on Mary, whom the 

denominated the late queen of Scots; and heir to James V. 
of Scotland. The commiſſioners came to Fotheringay 


ſtle, and ene to her Sir ere | 


them to e 
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WE from Elizabeth, — her of che ect 


ly 
of the approaching trial. Mary received the re 
without emotion or aſtoniſhment.” She ſaid, however, 
| that it ſeemed ſtrange to her, that the queen ſhould com. 
mand her, a8 a ſubject, to ſubmit to a trial and ex 
tion before ſubjects: That ſhe was an abſolute indepen- 
dant princeſs, and would yield to nothing, which might 
derogate either from her royal majeſty, from the ſtate of 
Iovereign princes, or from the dignity and rank of her 
bon: That, however oppreſſed by misfortunes and cala- 
mities, ſhe was not yet fo much broken in ſpirit, as her 
enemies flattered themſelves; nor would the, on any ac- 
count, be acceſfary to her own degradation and diſho- 
nour: That ſhe was ignorant of the laws and ſtatutes of 
England; was utterly deſtitute of council ; and could 
not congeive who were entitled to be called her peers,” or 
could legally fit as judges on her trial: That though ſhe 
| had lived in England for many years, the. had lived in 
captivity ; and not having received the protection of 
_ Inv, the Wale not, merely by der involuntary ae 


the ſuperiority of her rank, —— ghee 
count of her conduct before an Engliſh parliament ;but 
could not view theſe commiſſioners in any other light, 
eee 7 by ſome colour of legal 
| proceeding, her. eee and execution: "_ that 
er, . 
that theſe tranſactions would ſomewhere be ſubject to re- 
mins cus the theatre of the whole een 

Ad e e ee 
n her, that her plea, either from her royal dig- 
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mdfpigrifrdinibir-imopeiſnmbbt, i l e 
and that they were empowered to proceed to her i. 
even though ſhe ſhould refuſe to appear before them. 4336. 


The com- 


Burleigh, the treaſurer, and Bromley, the chancellor, midioners 


employed much reaſoning to make her ſubmit ; but the per to wh. 
perſon, whoſe arguments had the chief influence, was Sir mit. to the 
: Chriſtopher Hatton, vice-chamberlain. His ſpeech: was 
to this purpoſe. CAP are accuſed, Madam,” ſaid he, 
e but not condemned, of having conſpired the deſtruo- 


* tion of our lady * queen aninted. Vou ſay; you 


are a queen: But, in ſuch a crime as this, and ſuch 
„ 1 ſitustion as yours, the royal dignity itſelf, neither 
0 oy the civil'or canon law, nor by ws law of nature or 
. of nations, is exempt from judgment. If you be inn .) 
** cent, you wrong your reputation in avoiding a tri. 
We have been preſent at your proteſtations of inno—-— 
< cence: But queen Elizabeth thinks otherwiſe; and is 
. heartily ſorry for the appearances, which lie againſt 
<'you. To examine, therefore, your cauſe, ſhe has 
<< appointed commiſfioners ; honourable perſons, prudent 
< and 'upright"meii, who are ready! 10 hear you- with 
<« equity, and even with favour, and will rejoice if yon 
* can clear Yourſelf” of the imputations, which have 
4 deen thrown upon you. Believe me, madam, the GY 
e quee herſelf will rejoice, who affirmed to me at thy 


| dps” departure, that nothing, which ever befel her, had 


40 "given her fo much uneaſineſs, as chat you ſhoult be 
vt fuſpec̃ted of a concurrence in theſe criminal enterprizes. 
bs 1 aſide, therefore, tlie fruitleſs claim of privi- 

wt. from your royal. Fr which can now avail 
* vou nothing, truſt to the better defence of your inno- 
"cence, make it appear in open trial, and leave not 

« upon your memory that ſtain of infamy, which mußt 

— tend your obſtinate ſiſence og this'© 00 e 
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E . | be ow this artful ſpeech, Mary was perſuaded to anſwar 
>= before the court; and thereby gave an appearance of legal 


* 


The trial. 


procedure to the trial, and prevented thoſe difficulties, 
which the commiſſioners muſt have fallen into, had;ſhe 
eee in maintaining ſo ſpecious a plea as that of her 
ſovereign and independant character. Her conduct in 
this particular muſt be regarded as the mote: imprudent; 
becauſe formerly, when. Elizabeth's commiſſioners pre- 
tended not to exerciſe any juriſdiction oyer her, and only 
entered into her cauſe by her own, conſent and approba- 
tion, the declined, juſtifying. herſelf, when. her honour, 
which ought to have been Aer to her * Ms feed 
abſolutely to require it. "FI 3055 
en firſt appearance Sw the, commilſi er 1 
ee berſelf by ſubmitting. to. A ery 1 her 
proteſtation againſt the authority of her judges; The 
chancellor anſwered her by pleading the ſupreme authority 
" the, Engliſh laws over every one who reſided in Eng- 
fic ners accommodated matters, by 
anderng both: her roteltati his re be . 


Ta lawyers of. the. crown en opened the charge 


« 
4 


againſt the queen of Scots. They proved, by intercepted | 


Jetters, that ſhe had. allowed cardinal Allen and others to 


treat her as queen of England; .and that ſhe had kept a 


correſpondence : with lord Paget and Charles Paget, in a 
view of engaging the Spaniards to invade the kingdom. 
Mary ſeemed not anxipus to clear herſelf from either of 


_ theſe imputations, She only ſaid, that ſhe could not 
Bl hinder others from uſing. what ſtyle. they pleaſed in writ- | 


ing t to her; and that ſhe might lawfully 2282 every ex X per 


dient for the recovery of her liberty, eee 
Ax intercepted letter of her's to Mendoza, was. next 


3 * 


# produce z in which ſhe promiſed | to 8 to Philip . 


x © wy | her 


* 
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e 3 of F if her ſon, | 


refuſe. to be; converted to the catholic faith; an event; 
ſhe there ſaid, of which there was no expectation, while * 


he remained in the hands of his Scottiſh, ſubjects *, Even, 
this part of the charge, ſhe took no pains to deny, or ra- 
ther ſhe ſeemed to acknowledge it. She, ſaid, that ſhe 
had no kingdoms to diſpoſę of; yet. was. it lawful for her. 
to give at her pleaſure what was her own, and ſhe was 


not accountable to any for her actions. She added, that 
the, had formerly rejected that propoſal from Spain; but 


now, | ſince all her hopes in England were gone, ſhe was, 
fully determined not to refuſe foreign aſſiſtancdh There 
was alſo produced evidence to proye, that Allen and 


Parſons were at that very time gegociating by her orders 
at Rome the conditions of transferring her Engliſh crown. 
to the king of Spain, and of eren her e 


on. p, 


Ir 1 3 Mary” s predudices again = fon, 


| were, at this time, carried ſo far, that ſhe had even en- 


tered into a conſpiracy againſt him, had appointed lord 
Claud Hamilton regent of Scotland, and had inſtigated 

her adherents to ſeize James' s perſon and deliver him into 
the hands of the pope or the king of Spain; whence he | 


was never to be delivered but on. condition of his becom- 5 


ing catholic 4. 

ITE only part of the charge, which Mary poſitively 
denied, was her concurrence in the deſign of aſſaſſinating 
Elizabeth. This article indeed was the moſt heavy, and 


the only one, which could fully juſtify the queen in pro- 3 


2 to extremities Fs her. In order to prove the 


W 


2 letters between ber and Pabiagon, in wh ich 14 


en 3. Jab ee eee 
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| onto have the princeſs condemned ; the teſtimony” 


received theſe letters from Babington, and that they had 
written the anſwers, by her order; the confeſſion of Ba- 
bington, chat be had written the letters and received the 
anſwers 2j and the confeſſion of Ballard and Savage, that 
Babiagton had ſhowed them thele letters of Mary written 
in the cypher, which had been ſettled hetween them. 

Ir is evident, that this complication of evidence, though 
every -eircuinſtance corroborates the general concluſion, 


eſolves iHelf finaHy into the teſtimony of the two ſecre· 
taries; tho alone were certainly acquainted with their 

miſtreſs's concurrence in Babington's conſpiracy, but 
who knew themſelves expoſed to all the rigors of imprj- 
fonment, torture, and death, if they refuſed to giye any 
evidence, which might be required of them. In the caſe 
of an ordinary criminal, this proof with all its difadvan- 
tages, would be eſteemed legal, and even ſatisfactory, if 
not oppoſed by ſome other circumſtances, which ſhake 
the credit of the witneſſes : But on the preſent trial, 
where the abſolute power of the proſecutor concurred 
with ſuch important intereſts and ſuch a vio jolent inclina- 


_ witneſſes, even though men of character, ought. to - 
be ſupported by ſtrong probabilities, in order to remove 
a ſuſpicion of tyranny and injuſtice, The proof againſt 
Mary, it muſt be confeſſed, is not deſtitute of this advan» 
tage; and it is difficult, if not impoſſible, to account for 
Babington's s receiving an anſwer, written in her name, 
and in the eypher concerted between them, without al- 
lowing, that the matter had been communicated to that 
. Princeſs. Such is the light in which this matter appears, 
ry * A has iſcqveped every br v which * 


* „ 
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— with regureo it: Nv wonlld/ ins x 
fore, that the queen of Scots, unaffiſted by countil, and A. 
confounded by ſo extraordinary a trial, found herſelf in- 
capable of making a ſatisfactory defence before the com- 
miffioners. Her reply conſiſted chiefly in Her on denial :, 
' Whatever force may be in that denial was much weakened, | 
by her poſitively affirming, that ſhe never had had any 


correſpondence of any kind with Babington ; a fact, how- 13 


ever, of which there remains not the leaft queſtion w. 

She aſſerted, that, as Nau and Curle had taken am vath 
of ſecreſy and fidelity to her, their evidence againſt her 
| ought not to be credited. She confeſſed, however, that 
Nau had been in the ſervice of her uncle, the cardinal of 
Lorraine, and had been recommended to her by the king 


of France, as a man in whom ſhe might fafely confide. 


She alſo acknowledged Curle to be a very honeſt man, 
but ſimple, and eaſily impoſed on by Nau. If theſe two 
men had received any letters, or had written any anſwers, 


without her knowledge; the imputation, ſhe ſaid, could 95 
ever lie on her. And the was the more inclined, ſhe _ 
added, to entertain this ſuſpicion againſt them, becauſe. 


Nau had, in other inſtances, been guilty of a like temerity, 


J and had ventured to tranſact buſineſs in egen e 


out communicating the matter to her-. 


Tu fole circumſtance of her enen which! to 85 


may appear to have ſome force, was her requiring that 
Nau and Curle ſhould be confronted with her, and her 
aKrming that they never would to her face perſiſt in their 
evidence. But that demand, however | equitable, was 
not then ſupported by law in trials of high treaſon, and 
was often refuſed even in other trials, where the crown 
was proſecutor. The clauſe, contained in an act of the 


3.th of the queen, was i novetyy that the ſpecies of 
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confronted with the criminal. But Mary was not tried 


upon that act; and the miniſters and crown lawyers of 
this reign were always ſure to. refuſe every indulgence 
beyond what the ſtrißt letter of the law and the ſettled 


practice of che courts of juſtice required of them. Not ; 
to mention, that theſe ſecretaries were not probably at 
* otheringay-caſtle during the time of the trial, and could 


note upon 3 $ aa be decal a the CG 


bs —— two tw in hin ack hich, may 


- teſted, that, in his private capacity, he had never ated 
any thing againſt the queen of Scots: In his public capa- 


be worth obſerying. A letter between Mary and Ba- 
bington was read, in which mention was made of the 
earl of Arundel and his brothers: On hearing their names 
ine broke into a ſigh, „ Alas, ſaid the, * what has the 
e noble houſe of the Howards ſuffered for my ſake!” 
to the ſame letter, that it was 
eaſy to forge the hacking and cypher of another; 
fhe was afraid, that this was too familiar a practice with 
Walſingham, who, ſhe alſo, heard, had frequently prac- 
tiſed both againſt her life and her ſon's. Walſingham, 


IM affirmed, with 


who. was one of the commiſſioners, roſe up, He pro- 


city, he owned, that, his concern for his ſovereign's 
ſafety had made him very diligent in ſearching out, by 


every expedient, all deſigns againſt her ſacred perſon or 


her authority. For attaining that end, he would not 
only make uſe. of the aſſiſtance of Ballard or any other 


- . mene, He would g. r them LI, Win 


, n | Queen, Elizabeth was . to have © Curle and 1 5 to be 


of produced i in the trial, and writes to that purpoſe, to Burleigh and Walfing- 
ham, in her letter of the 7th of Oftober, in Forbes's MS. collections. She ; 


only ſays, that ſhe thinks it needleſs, though ſhe was willing to agree to it. 
The not confronting of the ee Was po the reſult. of PIG but the 
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5 dean important conſulerations. She, forefaw the invidious_ 


| der bre; his charter and. "3 


—.— Him, by ſaying that ſne ſpote from information; 
him. The great character in. 
ſingham bears for probity and honour, ſhould remove from 


nation; arts, which eyen the moſt cortupt miniſters, in 


—— ̃ ——— - 


| 2 derogate fromthe titles ane indes Faire _ 


. degree, and nnen bad never ben 
| 76 pronounced . $6 n bo 5 mango e 


| mat ſituation, which ſhe had long ardently deſired; and 


à competitor, whom, from the 
the had ever equally dreadedrand, hated: momma r 


* 7 
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var of ſuch — Nuß. eridevdurts! to 


and ſhe begged him to give thenceforth/ no more eredit to 
ſuch as llandered her, than the ſhould to ſuch as accuſed 
d, which Sir Francis Wal 


him ell ſuſpicion of ſuch baſe arts as forgery and ſubor- | 7 | | / 


the moſt corrupt times, would ſcruple to employ : 
HIN finiſhed the trial, the commiſſioners adjourned : 5th Oftoby 
from Fotheringay-caſtle, and met in the Star Chamber 


at London; where, after taking the oaths of Mary's two 


ſecretaries, who, voluntarily, without hope or reward, 
n the e ee 2 thoſe bene before aue. 


The ſame day, à declaration was publiſhed by the com- ge fence 
miſſioners and the judges, that the ſentence did no- ung 


e king; of Scotland; but that he was in the ſame las, 


Tu queen eee ee ee ee 


had found a plauſible reaſon for —_ vengeance on FS, 
ning of her reign, 5 


ſtrained from inſtantly 
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| © 3 would be reread by the manerows yrinus of Mary, | 
| re . reproach, to which ſhe herſelf might be expoſed 


with all foreign princes, perhaps with all poſterity. The 

indred, and of royal \ majeſty, 
ſeemed, in one fignal inſtance, to be all violated 3 and 
this ſacrifice. of generoſity to intereſt, of clemency to 
revenge, might appear equally unbecoming a ſovereign 
and a woman. Rlinabeth,-themfark, who eee exact 


a ne ber een eee yup, — 


8 with her priſoner; diſplayed all 
her ſeruples and difficulties; rejected the folicitation of 
1 Der courtiers and miniſters; and affirmed, that, n= 


ſhe- would: hot. haſitate:« a moment nee 
injuries, Wen ue ee eee e eee 
of Scots. © os ogy barony 


ban. wag Sit og eee; 


heard in the demand of juftite' upon Mary, ſhe ſurn- 
moned a new parliament and ſhe knew, both from the 


250 1 that aſſembly, and from the influ- 
e nce of her miniſters over them, that ſhe ſhould not want 
the moſt earneſt ſolieitation to conſent to that meaſure, 


which was ſo agreeable to her ſecrgyg/ inclinations.” She 


Aid not open this aſſembly in perſon; but appointed for 

| that purpoſe three commiſſioners; Bromley, the chajicel- 
Jor, Burleigh, the treaſurer, and the earl of Derby; 
J The reaſon afligned for this meaſure, was, that the queen, 


foreſeeing that the affair of the queen of Scots would be 
Turaſſed in parliament, found her tenderneſs and de. 


ſhe had not the courage to ee eee 


deliberation, du 


i drew her eyes from what ſhe could 


not behold without the utmoſt reluctance and uneaſineſs. 
She was alſo willing, that, by this unuſual precaution, 


the 


= 4: 


N 
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3 0 e danger, Sees e nA 1 
hourly expoſed; and ſhould thence be more ſtrongly in- tn 


* | — 
\ cited to take vengeance on the criminal, whoſe reſtleſs 1586. 


' intrigues and bloody conſpiracies had IT Sh ces . 
to en imminent perils s. ales) 
Tux parliament” anſwered the queen's expect 
TW — Ry key was unanimouſly ratified "oY 
both houſes; and an application was voted to obtain 
Elizabeth's conſent to its publication and execution 7. 
1 anſwer ambiguous, embarraſſed ; full of real 
artiſice, and ſeeming irreſolution. She mentioned the 
extreme danger to which her life was continually ex- 
poſed; the declared her willingneſs to die, did ſhe not 
foreſee the great calamities, which would thence fall up- 
on the nation; ſhe made profeſſions of the greateſt ten- 
derneſs to her people; ſhe diſplayed the clemency of her 
temper, and expreſſed her violent reluctance to proceed 
to extremities againſt her unhappy kinſwoman ; ſhe af- 
firmed, that the late law, by which that princeſs was 
tried, ſo far from being made to enſnare her, was only 
intended to give her warning beforehand, not to engage 
in ſuch attempts, as might expoſe her to the penalties, 
with which ſhe was thus openly menaced; and ſhe beg- 
bel them to think once again, whether it were poſſible 
to find any expedient, beſides the death of the queen of 
Scots, for ſecuring the public tranquillity *. The parlia - 
ment, in obedience to her commands, took the affair 
again under conſideration; but could find no other poſ- 
ſible expedient. They reiterated their folicitations, and 
entreaties, and arguments: They even remonſtrated, 
that mercy to the queen of Scots was cruelty to them, 
her ſubjects and children: And they affirnied, that it 
Were injuſtice to deny execution of the law to any indi- 
Viduat; "mien TINY to the whale r of the ys 5 
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1 animmouſly and- earneſtly ſuing for tis pledge af 


Us her parental care and tenderneſs. This ſecond addreſs 
1356. ſet the pretended. doubts and ſcruples of Elizabeth anew 
In agitation: She complained of her on unfortunate 
We | ſituation; expreſſed her uneaſineſs from their importus 
iP nity ; renewed the profeſſions of affection to her people; 
28 committee of . — in an 25 


1 3 gs wh: affected reluctance to execute 
—— hacomglinl mich the, requeſi 
5 patliament in publiſhing-it by proclamation 3, and.this 
Tt. act ſeemed to be attended with, the unanimous and he ty 
lkłꝙẽᷓ0ůd7joſeings of the people. Lord Buckhurſt, and Beale, 

A | clerk of the council, were ſent to the queen of Scots, 

al and notified to her the ſentence pronounced againſt, her, 

. its ratification. by parliament, and the earneſt — . — 
Siu made for its execution by that aſſembly, who. thought, 5 
1 5 that their religion could never, while ſhe was alive, at- 
ttain a full ſettlement and ſecurity. Mary was nowiſe 

9 diſmayed at this intelligence: On the contrary, ſhe joy- 
fully laid hold of the laſt circumſtance mentioned to her; 
and inſiſted, that, ſince her death was demanded by fhe | 
Proteſtants. for. the eſtabliſhment. of their faith, the Was 
really a, martyr, to her religion, and was. entitled to all 
tte merits, attending that glorious character. 5 She added, 
5 that the Engliſh, had. often embryed, their, hands in the 
: blood of their ſoyereigns: No wonder, they exerciſed 
cruelty, againſt her, who derived her deſcent from, theſe 
monarchs b. Paulet, her keeper, received. orders to. take 
| down her canopy,.. and. to ſerve her no Jonger with that 
Eos reſpect due to ſovereign, Princes... He told her, that ths 
Was now. to be conſidered. a8 a dead perſon; and incap- 


i . iy on able of any dignity e, 875 This . * treatment Produced 
_ li See note [AA] at the end of N 2 Þ — p. 828. : 
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bt! in her any ſeeming emotion. She only replied, chat or a LA ;. 
| the received her royal character from the hands of the EL, 
F 90.4 ard no WO 80 as was ever able to 'bereave 1586. 
1 GIS 


"Tux quieen of Scots wrote ke laſt letter to Elizabeth; 5 


full of dignity, without departing from that ſpirit of 


meekneſs and of charity, which appeared ſuitable to this 
concluding ſcene of her unfortunate life. She preferred 5 
no petition for averting the fatal ſentence: On the con- 
trary, ſhe expreſſed her gratitude to Heaven for thus 
bringing to a ſpeedy period her ſad and lamentable pil- 
grimage. She requeſted ſome favours of Elizabeth, and 
intreated her, that ſhe might be beholden for them to her 

| own goodneſs alone, without making applications to thoſe | 
' miniſters, who had diſcovered ſuch an extreme malignity 
againſt her perſon and her religion. She deſired, that, after 
her enemies ſhould be ſatiated with her innocent' blood, 
her body, which, it was determined, ſhould never enjoy 
reſt, while her ſoul was united to it, might be conſigned 
to her ſervants, and be conveyed by them into France, 
there to repoſe in a catholic land, with the ſacred reliques | 
of her -mother. In Scotland, ſhe ſaid, the ſepulchres of 
her anceſtors were violated, and the churches either 
demoliſhed or profaned ; and. in England, where ſhe 
might be interred among the ancient kings, her own and 
Elizabeth's progenitors, ſhe could entertain no hopes of 
being accompanied to the grave with thoſe rites and cere- | 

_ monies, which her religion required. She requeſted, that 
no one might have the power of inflicting a private death 
upon her, without Elizabeth's s knowledge ; but that her 
execution ſhould be public, and attended by her ancient 
ſervants, who might bear teſtimony of her perſeverance e 
in the faith, and of her ſubmiſſion to the will of Heaven. 
She begged, that theſe ſeryants might afterwards be al- 
lowed to depart whitherloever they 3 and mi icht 
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8 cena r. enjoy thoſe legacies, which the ſhould bequeath them. 
1 — ſhe conjured her to grant theſe favours, by. their 
16. near Kindred; by the ſoul and memory of Henry VII. 
1 the common anceſtor of both; and by the royal dignity, 
| of which they equally participated 4. Elizabeth made 
no anſwer to this letter; being unwilling to give Mary 
_ a refuſal in her preſent ſituation, and foreſeeing i inconre- 
\ _ -. niencies from granting ſome of her requeſts, 
3 Wirz the queen of Scots thus prepared herſelf to 
1 meet her fate, great efforts were made by foreign powers 
1 with Elizabeth to prevent the execution of the ſentence, 
| pronounced againft her, Beſides employing L Aubeſpine, 
the French reſident at London, a creature of the houſe 
of Guiſe, Henry ſent over Bellievre, with a profeſſed 
intention of interceding for the life of Mary. The duke 
of Guiſe and the league, at that time, threatened very 
nearly the king's authority ; and Elizabeth knew, that, 
| though that monarch might, from decency and policy, 
-  thiak himſelf obliged to interpoſe publicly in behalf of 
+... me queen of Scots, he could not ſecretly be much diſ- 
5 pleaſed with the death of a princeſs, on whoſe fortune 
1 and elevation his mortal enemies had always founded ſo 
| 1 many daring and ambitious projects . It is even pre- 
| tended, that Bellievre had orders, after making public 
and vehement remonſtrances againſt the execution of 
f | Mary, to exhort privately the queen, in his maſter's 
= | name, not to defer an act of juſtice, ſo neceſſary for their 
=: common ſafety . But whether the French king's inter- 
—_ ceffion was ſincere or not, it had no weight with the. | 
_—_ -. | queen; and ſhe ſtill perſiſted in her former reſolution. - 
13 Tas interpoſition of the young king of Scots, though 
_ * kivgnot able to change Elizabeth's determination, ſeemed, on 
EN every account, 20 08006 more moaned. Po Foo ep e 
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Fr WY and nde tee of his IE hee "Ty 
ſent Sir William Keith, gentleman of his bed-chamber, _ it, | 
to London; and wrote a letter to the queen, in Which 1. 
he remonſtrated, in very ſevere:terms, againſt the indig- 
nity of the procedure. He ſaid, that he was aſtoniſhed 
to hear of the preſumption of Engliſh. noblemen and 
counſellors, who had dared to ſit in judgment and. paſs 
ſentence upon a queen of Scotland, deſcended from the 
blood royal of England; but he was ſtill more aſtoniſhed 
to hear, that thoughts were ſeriouſly entertained of put - 
ting that ſentence in execution: That he entreated Eli- 
 zabeth to reſſect on the diſhonour,, which ſhe ſhould 
draw on her name by embruing her hands in the blood 
of her near kinfwoman,. 2. perſon, of the ſame. royal dig - 
nity. and of the ſame-ſex with herſelf: That, in this un- 
| paralleled attempt, ſhe offered an affront to all diadems, 
55 and even to her own ;, and by reducing ſovereigns to a 
level with other men, taught the people: to neglect all 
5 duty towards thoſe whom Providence had appointed to 
rule over them: That for his part, he. muſt deem the 
injury and inſult fo enormous, as to be incapable of all 
atonement; 'nor was it poffible for him thenceforward to 
remain in any terms of correſpondence with a perſon, 
who, without any, pretence of legal authority, had delibe- 
rately inflicted | an ignominious death upon his parent: 
| And that, even if the ſentiments. of nature and duty did. 
not inſpire him with this purpoſe of vengeance, | his own. 
Honour required 1 it of him; nor Could he ever acquit him- : 
ſelf in the eyes of the world, ik he did not uſe every : 2 
2 and and endure every hazard, to revenge ſo great. an | | = \ 
1 1 b. — 4 2 AF: 2 308 OS bd | | b 
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* ©1045 ent und Wees eee eee e 
© IE the ſharpneſs of theſe applications; and ſhe replied in 
2586. like train to the Scottiſh ambaſſadors. When the afrer- 
wards reflefted, that this earneſtneſs was no more than 

what duty required of James, the was paciſied; but fill 
' tetained ber reſolution of proceeding” to extremities 
_ againſt Mary. It is believed; that the maſter of Gray; 
- gained by the enemies of that princeſy, ſeeretly gave his 
boy eee g 
pacify his maſter. | 2 
Fun queen alſo, from: many © tions, wa 
ebe eee apical : 
* 5 and to diſregard all the efforts, which be could employ | 
m behalf of his mother. She was well acquainted with 
zZ nis character and intereſts, the factions which prevaile® | 
among his people, and the inveterate hatred, which the 

_ | tealous proteſtants, particularly the preachers, bore to 

the queen of Scots. The preſent incidents fet theſe | 

; Ae the clergy in a full light. 3 
. to be offered up for Mary in all the churches; and . 
ing. the captious humour of the eccleſiaſtics, he took 
cure that the form of the petition ſhould be moſt cautiou iy 
* well as humane and charitable: That it might 
2 bean God to' illuminate Mary with the light of big 
4 btb, and fave her from the apparent danger 
lich the was threatened.” Bur, excepting the king's 
. own, chaplains, and one clergyman more, all the preach- 
Ty ers refuſed. to pollute, their churchers by ayers * 
_.,  papilt, and would not fo much as prefer a, P8tio: 

l . tion for her converſion. James, unwilling or unable; to 
puüniſn 1 1 and deſirous of 9 the: 

2 an ppportunity of amending their Faults, apr. 
new day when eee een 
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| appoint this purpoſe, the clergy inſtigated one Couper, B 


— 


1 the young man eried aloud, That this day would be a 
and he denounced a woe upon the inhabitants of Edin- 
| burgh for permitting him to be treated i in that manner. 
The audience at firſt appeared defirous to take part with 


to à more dutifyl and more humane diſpoſition. 


from his ſeat, and told him, that the place was deſtined bt 
for another; yet lince he was there, if he would obey 1 
the charge given, 5 


him. This anſwer ſufficiently inſtructed James in his 


| fore reign princes, to 


EY. wr * 2 * "Io E * H. 14 FER 87 
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any infult in his own preſence, he deſired the archþiſhop « 2 
of St. Andrews to officiate before him. In order to dif- Ne 


young man, who had not yet received holy orders, to 
take poſſeſſion of the pulpit early in the morning, and to 
Exclude the prelate. When the king came to church, ol 
and ſaw the pulpit occupied by Couper, he called to him - 


d remember the queen | in his prayers, 
he might proceed to divine ſervice, The preacher replied, 1 
that he would' de as the Spirit of God ſhould diredt | „ 


TTY ſe; and he commanded him to leave the pulpit. 


A Couper ſeemed not diſpoſed to obey, the captain of 
the guard went to pull him from his place; upon which 


witneſs againſt the king iti the great day of the Lord; 


Rim; but the ſermon of the prelate brought them over - 


778 5 148 


Fl AsETA, when lien, either by James or by 


always determined to execute the ſentence againſt ber: 
ut when hex miniſters. urged her to inter 
delays, her ſcruples and her. heſitation: returned: | 
manity could not allow her to embrace fuch wiglene, ys) 
ſanguinary meaſures ; and ſhe was, touched with, com 
ſon for the misfortunes, and with reſpect for the 
digi 1 he unbappy priſoner. The courtiers, ſenſible 
that way could * nothing more acceptable to. her, than LE 
deten p 550% | 5 
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1 CHA P. to employ perſuaſion. on. this head, failed not to enfor 
every motive for the puniſhment of Mary, and to com- 
8 bat all the objections urged againſt this act of juſtice. 
the execu- They ſaid, that the treatment of that princeſs in Eng · 
en lard had been, on her firſt reception, ſuch! as ſound rea- 
Ton and policy required ; and if ſhe had been governed 


'by principles of equity, ſhe would not have refuſed 


willingly to acquieſce in it : That the obyious i inconve- 


- miences, either of allowing her to retire into France,, or 
of reſtoring her by force to her throne, in oppoſition to 
the reformers and the Engliſh party in Scotland, had 
-obliged the queen to detain her in England, till time 
mould offer ſome opportunity of ſerving her, without 


danger to the kingdom, or to the proteſtant religion: 


Fat her ufage there had been ſuch as became her rank; 


is her own ſervants, in conſiderable numbers, had been 


permitted to attend her; exerciſe had been — — ber 
for health, and all acceſs of company | for amuſement ; 


and theſe indulgences 1 would, in time, have been carried | 


Farther," if by her ſi ubſequent conduct ſhe had appeared 
Worthy of them: That after ſhe had inſtigated the re- 
bellion of Northumberland, „ the conſpiracy of Norfolk, 
the bull of excommunication of pope Pius, an invaſion 


from Flanders; after ſhe had ſeduced the queen's friends, 


and incited eva enemy, foreign and domeſtic, againſt 
her; it became neceſſary to treat her as 'a moſt danger- 
dus rival, and to render her confinement more ftri& and, 
_ rigorous: That the quten, notwithſtanding theſe repeat- 
 <@'provocations, had, in her: favour, rejected the impor- 
tunity of ber parliaments, and the advice of her ſageſt 
miniſters *; and was ſtill, in hopes of her amendment, 


determined to delay coming to the laſt extremity againſt | 


her: That” Mary, even in this forlorn condition, retained 
g 1 unconquerable a ſpirit, that ſhe acted as com- 
"© Diggs, . 56. ehre, . r. 335+ 150, 1 
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where, and in their very letters, addrofſed tb bert 0 . 


treat her as queen of England: That ſhe had carried her 


animoſity ſo far as to encourage, in repeated inſtances, ; 


_ the atrocious deſign of aſſaſſinating the queen; and this 
crime was unqueſtionably proved upon her, by her own 


letters, by the evidence of her ſceretaries, and by the 


dying confeſſion of her accomplices: That the was but a 
titular queen, and at preſent poſſeſſed no where any right 


of ſovereignty ;\ much leſs in England, where, the mo- 
ment ſhe ſet foot in the kingdom, the voluntarily became 


ſubject to the laws, and to Elizabeth, the Only true 


ſovereign : That even allowing her to be ſtill the queen s 


equal in rank and dignity, ſelf-defence was permitted by 
a law of nature, which could never be abrogated; and 


every one, ſtill more a queen, had fuffeient juriſdiction 


over an enemy, who, by open violence, af ſtill more, 


catholics to exterminate che proteſtants, was no longer a 


ſecret; and as the ſole reſource of the latter perſecuted 
ſet lay in Elizabeth, ſo the chief hope, which the former 
entertained of final ſucceſs, conſiſted in the perſon, and 
in the title of che queen of Scots: That this very cir-" 
cumſtance brought matters to extremity between theſe 
princeſſes; and rendering the life of one the death of the 
other, pointed out to Elizabeth the path, which either 
regard to ſelf-preſeryation,”* or ta the happineſs of ner 


people, ſhould direct her to purſue: And that neceflity, 
more powerful than policy, thus demanded of the queen. 


who, by ſecret treachery, chreatened the utmoſt danger 
againſt her life: That che general combination of the 
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required, ne at laſt determined to carry the ſentence inte 
execution : But ven in this laſt resolution ſhe could not 


| 2 proceed without diſplaying a new ſcene of duplicity and 


artifice,, In order to alarm the vulgar,” rumours were 
previouſly diſperſed, that the Spanith feet was arrived im 
Milford Haven z that the Scots had made an irruption 
into England; that: the duke of Guife was landed in 
Suſſen wich a ſtröng army; that the queen of Segts was 
eſcaped from priſon, and had raiſed an army; that the 
was a new conſpiracy on foot to aſſaſſinate the queen, and 
ſet che city af London on fire; nay, that the queen wut 
actually aſſaſſinated u, An attempt of this nature was: 
eyan imputed to L'Aubeſpine, the French ambaſſador ;- 
and that miniſter. was . obliged to leave the kingdom. 
The queen, affecting to be in terror and perplexity, 
was obſeryed to fit much alone, penſive and ſilent x and 
ſometimes to mutter to herſelf half ſentences, importing the 


difficulty and diſtreſs, to which the was reduced *, | She at. 


£- laſt called Daviſon, a man of parts, but eaſy to be im- 
poſed on, and who had lately, pacpmnnnen} Arngp, been 
made ſecretary, and ſhe ordered him privately to | 
up a Warrant for the execution of the queen rf wing | 
which, ſhe afterwards ſaid, ſhe intended to keep by her, 
in caſe any attempt ſhould be made for the delivery of 
that princeſs. She ſigned the warrant; and then com- 
manded Daviſon to carry it to the chancellor, in order to 
time, executing her former orders; and when Daviſon 
came and told her, that the warrant had already paſſed 
the great ſeal, ſhe ſeemed to be ſomewhat moved, and 
e 5 Rim for his precipitation. Daviſon, being in 

Per.  ACque W . this whole. 
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| to take qn. themſelves the whole. blame of this meaſure . 

| The ſecretary, not ſufficiently aware of their intention, 
_ complied with the advice; and the warrant! was dil 
patched to the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, and ſome: 
At, ordering them to {ce the ſentence. e 


e queen of Scots. 


8 hi 43. 1 


„Tux tus earls came to eee ieee 
introduced to Mary, informed her of their commiſſions e 


and defired her to prepare for death next morning: at 
Sant ofclock. She ſeemed, no-wiſe. terrified, though | 
ſome what ſurpriſed, with the intelligence. She ſaid, 
with 2 chearful, and even a filing countenance, that 
did not think the queen, her ſiſter, would have con- 
ſented to her death, ar have executed the ſentence againſt. 
Aa „ not ſubject to the laws and jeriſdiction of 
England. But as ſuch js ber will,“ ſaid ſhe, (death, 
2 which. puts an end to all my miſcries, all be to me 
Del welcome s nor can I eſtzem that ſoul worthy the | 
elicities of heaven, which cannot - ſupport the body 
<<, under. the horrors. of the laſt paſſage 40. theſe bliſsful | 
| © mankans/?,”.. She then requeſted the two noblemen, 
that they would permit ſome of her 2 
that compliance with thin. Inf: decone eee to 
their conſcience 3, and that Dr. Fletcher, dean of Peter- 


borow, a man_of great learning, ſhould be 


rere $9 ome en ge 1 e "jet 


at Elizabeth had not exprefsly communicated her intention to any of her. 
_ rhiniſters, not even to Burleigh : They were ſuch experienced courtiers, that 


e EI At tt ERS A _ | 
waiting till the defired them. +7316 SG. Solar tram 

ꝛ„ Camden, p. 334. ee. MS. in the | 
| n from the Cott, LW. Cd. e.g" 41 4 Jebb, vol. ii, p. 302. 
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7 Wren the earls had left her, me er 
bauaaſtened, that ſhe might have the more leiſure, after it, to 


ſary for her, ſhe ſaid, to take ſome Liſtes, | left a 
failure of her bodily ſtrength hould depreſs rits on 
the morrow, and leſt her behaviour ſhould thereby xtray 
a weakneſs unworthy of herſelf . She ſupped' ſparingly, 


inſtru b Her FT 


ſal to have any conference with this divine inſlamed the 1 
' zeal of the earl of Kent; and he bluntly told her, that 


ber death would be the life of their religion; as; on the 


contrary, her life would have been the death of it. 


Mention being made of Babington, ſhe oonſtantly de- 
nied his conſpiracy to have been at all known to her; 
and the revenge of her n he 'x reſigned into ths 


hands of the Almighty. „„ AY HY 


12 * 


wt pr 3 


finiſh the few affairs which remained'to her in this world, 
and to prepare for her paſſage to another. It was neceſ- 


as her manner uſually was; and her wonted | 


did not even deſert her on this occaſion.” She comforted 
ber ſervants under the aMliQion, which 'overwhelined 
them, and which was too violent for them to conceal it 

from her. Turning to Burgoin, her phyfician; >the Ye 
him, Whether he did not remark the great and invincible 


force of truth? They prete „ ſkid dhe, c that I muſt 
cenie, becauſe I conſpired againſt their queen's life: But 
ce the earl of Kent avowed, that there was no other 
<: cauſe-of my death, but the apprthenſiotis, Which, if 
* ſhould live, they" entertain for their religion. My 
nſtancy-in- the faith is my real crime: The reſt is 


« only a colour, invented by intereſted and deſigning 
ee men.“ Towards the end of ſupper, ſhe" called in all 


her ſervants, and drank to them; They pledged her, in 


order, on their knees; and craved her | pardon: for. aur 


paſt neglect of: their duty: She . 0 return, to 
. x Jebb, w 1 4 e 69 200" 4 n 
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— for her offences towards tier I 
_ plentiful effuſion of tears attended this laſt bean | 1 
wel, and exchange of mutual forgiveneſs - Na 
Max's care of her ſervants was the ſole remaining 
affair, which employed her concern. She peruſed her 
will, in which the had provided for dem- by deset; 
She ordered the inventory of her goods, cloaths, and 
jewels to be brought her; and ſhe wrote down'the names 
of thoſe to whom ſhe bequeathed each particular: To 
ſome ſhe; diſtributed money with her own hands; and 
Pe the recompence to their different degrees of 
rank and merit. She wrote alſo letters of recommenda- 
tlon for ber ſervants to the French King, and to her 
couſin, the duke of Guiſe, whom ſbe made the chief 
executor of her eee er et” wonted time ſhe 
went to bed; flept forme” hours F 4 and then riſing, ſpent 
the reſt of the night in prayer. Having foreſeen the 
_ difficulty of exerciſing the rites of her religion, ſhe had 
had the precaution to obtain a conſecrated hoſte from the 
hands of pope Pius; and ſhe had reſerved the uſe of it 
for this laſt period of heb lte. By this? expedient the 
ſupplied, as much as the could, the want of A 12 and 
conſeſſor; who'was refuſed her t.. wal} fa # 
Town ps the morning the dreſſed herſelf 3 in a rich 
habit of filk and velvet, the only one which ſhe had re- 
| ſerved to herſelf, She told her maids, that ſhe would 
tiny have left them this dreſs rather than the plain 
garb which ſhe wore the day before : But it was neceſſary 
os bf to Appear at the ng folemnity i in 'A CI n 
Tous Pt ſheriff of the county entered the 
room, and informed her, that the hour was come, and 


e to che lace of caceuuon. She ro». : 


4's AN 
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— A nel en of Bir Amis Paulera guanda, | 
2387+ becauſe of an infirmity in her limbs ; and ſhefollowed.the 
 ſheriff- wich n ſerene. and oompaſed aſpect. In paſſing 
pear e —— —_— 4 


eee Madam |. "orgy of 


T ee and ſhall report, that 1 fav. n gracie: 
ous queen and miſtreſs beheaded in England?” His 
tears prevented further ſpeech ;, and Mary too. felt herſelf 
moved, more from ſympathy. than affliction. . Ceaſe, 
<< my, good ſervant, ſaid the ; tt ceaſe to lament : Thou 
haſt cauſe. rather to rejoice than to mourn: For now 
< ſhalt ton ſee the troubles of Mary Stuart receive cheir : 
| < long expected period and completion. Know,” conti- 
deen ſhe, good ſeryant, that al the world at beſt is. 
« vanity, and ſubjeCt {till to mare ſorrow than a whole, 
& ocean of tears is able to bewail, But I pray thee, carry, 
a 7 this mellage from ms, that I die a true woman to my 
, & religion, and unalterable i in my affections to Scotland = 
& rand to France. Heaven forgive them, that haye long 
_ « deſired my. end, and have thirſted for my 1 | 
bet panteth after the water brooks,” O God,” 
9 | added ſhe, < thou that art che author of truth, and truth 
4 Se itſelf, thou knoweſt the inmoſt receſſes of my heart. 
75 « Thou knoweſt, that I was ever deſirous to preſerve an 
* entire union between Scotland and England, and to 
e gbviate the ſource of all. theſe fatal diſcords. But 
4 fecommend me, Melvil, to my ſon, and tell bim, that, 2 
65 notwithſtanding all * T have done nothing 
wh 1 0 « prejudicial 
ys 
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kehren 6 u dus ens ngdom” of  $codand:” © 22 
After theſe. words, reclining herſelf; with weeping eyes, w 
and fave bedewed with tears, ſhe kiſſed him. And l 
mid de, good Melvil, farewel': Once again, fareweh; 
* god Metvil; r eee eee prajerd'es 
| nd thy queen and miſtreſs =,” YR RT oe en e n 
ux next turned to the noblemen who 4 ter ded der, 
and müde x petition in behalf of het ſervants, that they 
might be well treated, be allowed to erijoy the p | 
wich the had made them, and be ſent fafely into their 
dn country. Having Fefe a favourable anſwer, ſhe 
preferred another requeſt, that they tiighit be permitted to 
actend her at her death: Ta order, ſaid the, that their 
eyes may behold,” und their hearts bear witneſs, how 
patiently cheir queen and - miſtreſs can ſubmit to her 
execution, and how conſtantly ſhe perſeveres in her at- 
tachment to her religion. The earl of Kent oppoſed this 
deſire, and told her, that they would be apt, by their 
ſpeeches and cries, to diſturb both herſelf and the ſpecta- 
tors: He was alſo apprehenſive, leſt they ſhould practiſd 
ſome ſuperſtition, not meet for him to ſuffer; ſuch as 
dipping their handkerchiefs in her blood: For that was 
the inſtance which he made uſe ef. My lord,“ faid the 
queen of Scots, ©1 will give my word (although it be 
„ but dead): that they ſhall not incur any blame in any 
of the actions which you have named.” But alas! poor 
_ «fouls! 0 900d bYY rene: confolation to them to bid 


» their miſtreſs fatewel. And 1 hope,” added he, 


te that your miſtreſs, being a maiden queen, ad 
„ vouchſafe, in regard of womanhood, that I ſhould have 
_ ©. ſome of my on people about me at my death. I 
e know, that her majeſty hath not given you any ſuch 
. ſtrict command, but that you might grant me a requeſt 

s of far greater courteſy, eyen ere POO 
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| e elne rank to that which T bear?” Finding that 
de earl of Kent perſiſted ill in his refuſal, her mind, 


nee e — eee ens 1 


which had fortified itſelf gad the terrors of death, was | 


ſhe, and deſtended from the blood-royal of Henry VII. 


and a married queen of France, and an anointed queen 


« of Scotland.“ The commiſſioners, perceiving how 


invidious their obſtinacy would appear, conferred a little | 


together, and agreed, that ſhe might carry a few of her | 


ſervants along with her. She made choice of four men, 
and two maid-ſervants, for that purpoſe. V 

Fux then, paſſed into another hall, where was ereCted 155 
. the ſcaffold, covered with black; and ſhe faw, with an 


| undifmayed countenance, the executioners, and all the | 
preparations of death. The room was crowded with 


ſpeftators ; and no one was. ſo ſteeled againſt all ſenti- 
ments of humanity, as not to be moved, when be reflected 
on her royal dignity, conſidered the ſurpriſing train of her 
isſortunes, beheld her mild but inflexible conſtancy, 
recalled her amiable accompliſhments, or ſurveyed. her 
beauties, which, though faded by years, and yet more 


by her afflitions, / till diſcovered themſelves in this fatal 
moment. Here the warrant for her execution was read to 
her; and during this ceremony ſhe was ſilent, but ſhewed, 


in her behaviour, an. indifference and unconcern, as if 


the buſineſs had no wiſe regarded her. Before the execu- 
tioners ee ther office, . the dean of Feterborow 


3 


that he e wot 1 concern himſelf 9 ach bow: that ſhe 
was ſettled in the ancient catholic and Roman religion, 


and that ſhe meant to lay down her life in defence of that 
faith; he fill thought it his duty to perſiſt in his lectures 


and exhortations, and to endeavour her converſion. The 


a , WRich * employed, were, under colour of pious 
W | | n 
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e 7) Hes 
And beſides their own abſurdity, : way> be-regardad co che 
moſt mortifying indignities, to which ſhe had ever yet 137 
been expoſed. He told her, that the queen of England * 
g Had on this occaſion ſhewn. a tender care of her ; and not 
; withſtanding the puniſhment; juſtly to be inflied on her; 5 
for her manifold treſpaſſes, was determined to uſe every - 
- expedient for ſaving her ſoul from that deſtruction, with 
which it was ſo nearly threatened: That ſhe was now 
ſtanding upon the brink of eternity, and had no other 
meeans of eſcaping endleſs perdition, but by repenting her 
former wickedneſs, by juſtifying the ſentence pronounced 
| againſt her, by acknowledging the queen's favours, 'and 
by exerting a true and lively faith in Chriſt Jeſus: That 
the ſcriptures: were the only rule of doctrine, the merits 
of Chrift the only means of ſalvation; and if ſhe truſted 
in the inventions or devices of men, ſhe muſt expect in 
an inſtant to fall into utter darkneſs, into a place where 
ſhall be weeping, howling, and gnaſhing of teeth : That 
the hand of death was upon her, the ax was laid to the 
root of the tree, the throne of the great judge of heaven 
vas erected, the hock of ber life was ſpread wide, and 
the particular ſentence and judgment was ready to be 
| hae upon her: : And that it was now during this” 
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2 of life, and hear that joytul @luanon, 
| Came, jc bleſſed of my: Father, or to ſhare the reſurrection 
of condemnation, replete. with ſorrow and anguiſh ; m_ 
- to: ſuffer that dreadful deen, Gar = canes dn 
everlaſting fire *. TORO aged? A 


2 
© 88F 


Dose this diſcourſe, 1 ol and not benen. 
3 fockear betraying her impatience, 


preacher; and the dean, finding that he had rofi wy thing 
Ld * lecture, at laſt bade her changs her opinion, peut 
1 18. 5.8, gy 0 1 aue * e 
hath ” | « | - her ; 


2 Ohrif 


us ron 8 


Jets 2 


- 2507; de ſaved. - She anfwered, again and again, with great 


karneſtneſo: 6 Trouble not yourſelf any more about the 
„ matter: 1 1 Have lived 
5 Ste dae dae ien Elan en e | 
6 die.“ Even the two earls perceived; that it was 
. any! farrkoy with cheokpiert-6R - 
putes; and they ordered the denn to deſiſt from his unſeas 
ſonable exhortatiens, and to pray for her eonverſion; 
During the dean's prayer, ſhe employed herſelf in private 


finiſhed, ſhe pronounced aloud ſome petitions in Engliſn, 
for the aiſlicted church, for an end of her own troubles, 
for her ſon, and for queen Elizabeth; and prayed God; 
that that princeſs-might long proſper, and be employed in 
his ſeryice. The earl of Kent, obſerving, that, in her 
devotions, ſhe made frequent uſe of the crucifix, could 
not forbear reproving her for her attachment to that popiſh 
trumpery, as he termed it; and he exhorted her to have 
Chriſt in her heart; not in her hand r. Sho replied with 
preſence of mind, that it was dificult to hold fuch an 
object in her hand, without ro po eee 
fome compunction . N 
Sn now began, n w_ u e g 00 
; diſrobe herſelf ; and the executioner alſo lent his hand, 
to aſfſt them, he Imiled, and aid, That the was not 
accuſtomed to undreſs herſelf before fo large a company; 
nor to be: ſerved by ſueh valets. Her ſervants, ſeeing het 
in this condition, ready to lay her head upon the block} 
burſt into tears and lamentations't She turned about to | 
them ; put her finger upon her lips; 28 a fign of impoſing 
{phe bs ger pe we e Aged 
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devotiom from tho office of the Virgin. ; and after he had 
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| Us thr t pap for er. One of her mai "what © $1.4 k 
* wiſkddiſherebier; the laid herſelf donn, withour any fin 
of fear or trepidation j\ and her head was ſevered from her 
dec at cu Hrokey by the executioner, © He inſtantiy 
held it up to the ſpectaters, ſtreaming with blood ar 
agitated with the convulſions of death : The dean of Pe- 
terborow alone exclaimed, 4 80 perith all queen Eliza. 

4 heth's enemies: The earl of Kent alone replied 

„% Amen: The attention of all the other {peAtators wh | 
fixed on the melancholy ſcene before them; and -zeal and 
. AO 

he expiring princeſs: 

Tus periſhed, in the b Ins your of er th and gg 
nineteenth of her captivity in England, Mary queen of 
Scots; a woman of great accompliſtiments both of body 

and mind, natural as well as acquired; but unfortunate 
in her life, and during one period, very unhappy in her 
conduct. The beauties of her perſon and graces of her 
air combined to make her the moſt amiable of women; 
and the charms of her addreſs and converfation aided the 
mme, worry e eee eee e 


inclined” 7 chearfulnels and 2 eee kr, —. 


— e in ne ſhe ſeemed to 
partake-only fo much of the male virtues: as to render her 
eſtimable, without relinquiſſring thofe ſoft graces, [which = 
compoſe the proper ornament of her ſex, In order to 
form à juſt idea of her character, we muſt ſer aſide one 
patt of her conduct, ' while the abandoned herſelf 'to the 
guidance of a proſligate man; and muſt conſider theſs 
fauſts,” whether we admit chem to be iuprudeneies or- 
eee ee eee bar ee 


„„ HISTORY. 
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C dF ENGLAND. | 


8 0 e en ante of, the vielane of debe. and af the: 
influence, which ſituations, and ſometimes momentary 
7 incidents, have on perſons, whoſe principles are not tho- 
roughly confirmed by experience and reſſection. Enraged | 


by the ungrateful conduct of her huſband, ſeduced by be 


_ treacherous, counſels of one in whom. the repoſed confi- 
| . dence, tranſported by the violence of her own t 1 
| which never lay ſufficiently under the guidance of Sm 
tion; ſhe was betrayed into actions, which. may, with 
ſome difficulty, be accounted for, but which admit of no 
apology, nor even of alleviation. An enumeration of her 
| qualities might carry the appearance of a panegyrie; an 
' account of her conduct muſt, in ſome parts, wear th 
e aſpect of ſeyere fatire and invective. | 
ws Hex numerous misfortunes, the ſolitude of hae. — 
and tedious captivity, and the perſecutions, to which ſhe 
{2 had been expoſed on account of her religion, had;wrought 
her up to a degree of bigotry during her later years 3 and 
F ſuch were the prevalent ſpirit and pri of that age, 
chat it is the leſs wonder, if her zeal, her reſentment 
and her intereſt uniting, induced her to give conſent ta 
à deſign, which conſpirators, actuated only by the * 
of theſe motives, had formed againſt the life of Elizab 
Thequeen's | WHEN the queen was informed of _ executi 
wn ths ſled, — ti 
for a long time, her — ſo deep tat the cond | 
not expreſs it, but ſtood fixed, like a ſtatue, in ; 
and mute aſtoniſhment. + (Afar her gra as able td | 


Pr ane. 
nile or counſellors dared to. approach, her; or if any 
temerity haſec ä with 

| the 
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5 6 They 
had all of them been guilty of an unpardonable crime, 
in putting · to death her dear ſiſter and kinſwoman, co 


trary to her fixed purpoſe and intention b, eee 3 


were ſufficiently apprized and acquainted. 


er R. 
| XLII. 
—— 


1387. 


No ſooner was her ſorrow ſo much W a8 FO Far 8 


room for reflection, than ſhe wrote a letter of apology to 
the king of Scots, and ſent it by Sir Robert Cary, ſon f 


lord Hunſdon. She there told him, that ſhe wiſhed ge 


knew, but not felt, the unutterable grief of mind ſhe 5 
experienced; on account of that lamentable accident, 


* 


which, without her knowledge, much leſs concurrence, 
had happened in England: That as her pen trembled, 


when ſhe attempted to write it, ſhe found herſelf obliged 


to commit the relation of it to the meſſenger, her kinſ- 


man; who would likewiſe inſorm his majeſty of every 
 cireuniſtance, / attending this diſmal and unlocked for 
misfortune: That ſhe appealed to the ſupreme Judge of | 


heaven and earth for her innocence; and was alſo ſo 


happy, amidſt her other afflictions, as to find,” that many 
perſons in her court could bear witneſs to her veracity in 
this proteſtation: That ſhe abhorred hypocriſy and diſſi- 


ion; deemed. nothing more worthy of a prince than 


ſincere = * Soda e 8 conſe "Never EASILY: bo.” 
really alt Rs ge this Pe a the 3 1 
any conſideration, be induced to deny em: Tha 


though ſenſible of the juſtice of the ſentence p 


againſt the unhappy priſoner, nn Eros ele 


ry it into execution; and could not 


mency never to c 


but reſent the temerity of thoſe, who on this oon ha! 
| zpointed her intention: And that as no one loved him © 


more a ers hockelf; or dore a more anxious: cor 
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f . ee ee on account 4s 


preſent incident, to excite any animoſity between them © f 


Ix order the better to appeaſe James, ſhe committed 
| Daviſon to priſon, and ordered him to be tried in the 


Star- Chamber for his miſdemeanour. The ſecretary was 
canſdundpd; and being ſenſible: of the danger, which 
muſt attend his entering into a conteſt with the queen, 


| he expreſſed penitence for his error, and ſubmitted very 
patiently to be railed at by theſe very counſellors, whoſe. 
 perfuaſion had indueed him to incur the guilt, and'who 


had promiſed to-countenance and protect him. He was 
condemned to, imprifonment during the queen's: pleaſiive, | 


and to pay a fine of ne poutnls;” He remained 


a long time in cuſtody; and the fine, though it reduced 


Nm to- beggaryy was "rigorouſly levied upon him. A 


the favour, which he could obtain from the queen, was 
ſending bim ſmall ſupplies from time to time, to keep 


| kim from periſhing in neceflity a. | He privately wrote an 
apology to his friend Walfingham, which ec 
curious particulars. ' The French and Scotch ambaſſa- 


. dors, de mt. had beon remonſirating with the wn n 


tains many 


behalf; and immediately | 
As ene hits, of der on wech eee 


dhe warrant for the execution of that prindeſb. She 


great ſeal of England. She app red in ſueh goed hu- 
, e that ſhe- aid to him in a jocular 
«Bo «ell all this to Walſingham, who is now 


— 0h — -Though'L fear he will Ge for forrowy when he 
E * hears of it.” She added,” that, though ſhe bad ſo 


aRtuated by malice. or cruelty, he was all-aleng ſenſible I 
of the neceſlity of it. In the ſame converſation, the 


+ Camden, p 536, ue. | 4 Gunis, 
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wi ; time | after, ö the aſked kei -Davifen, W hether any letter had 


come from Paulet with regard to the ſervice expected of 


him Daviſon ſhowed her Paulet's jetter; in which that 


gentleman: poſitively refuſed to act any thing inconſiſtent 


ell into a paſſom; and accuſed Paulet, as welb as Drury; 


of perjury; beeauſe, having taken the cath of affociation, 
in Which they had bound themſelves to avenge ber 


hee arg 4g 4 yet refuſed to lend their hand on this 
doe. Bat others,” the ſaid, will de found leſs 

=, 2 Daviſon adds, that nothing but tha 
1 conſent and exhortations of the whole council could have 


engaged him to ſend off the warrant : He was well aware 


of kis danger; and remembered, that the queen, after 
having ordered the execution of the duke of Norfolk, had 
endeavoured, in like manner, to throw the whole blame 


and odĩum of that action upon lord Burleigh * „ 


deceire no body, who was not previouſly refolved to be 
blinded ; but as James's concern for his mother was cer- 
tainly more ſincere and cordial, he diſcovered the higheſt 


reſentment, and refuſed to admit Cary into his preſence. 
— Re PLEA he oa 


| af Soetinnd; menge died aol n n r 
and profeſſed, that they were ready to ſpend their lives 


end fortunes in revenge of his mother's death, and in 
lelence of his title to the cron of England Many of 4; 


inſtigated him 6s take arms Bord Sinclair; 


eee 87" te gest 
eaten Library, &, 3, 48. p. 1. ſtom che Coit. 


wich the principles of honour and juſtice; The queen 
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and ſaid, that this was the proper mourning for the | 
queen. The catholics took the opportunity of exhorting 
James to make an alliance with the king of Spain, to lay 
immediate claim to the crown of England, and to pre- 
vent the danger, which, from his mother's example, he 
might conclude, would certainly, if Elizabeth's. power . 
prevailed, overwhelm his perſon and his kingdom. The 
queen was ſenſible of the danger attending theſe coun- 
ſels; and, after allowing James ſome decent interyal to 
vent his grief and anger, ſhe employed her emiſſaries to 
pacify him, and to ſet before him every motive of hope 
or fear, Which Aren induce n to live Wy — 
amity with her. N ee 


1 > 


4th Ta” WALSINCHAM wide to lord Thies Jalan s fe ere. 
tary; a Judicious letter to the fame purpoſe. He ſaid, 
that he was much ſurprized to hear of the violent reſolu- 
tions taken in Scotland, and of the paſſion diſcovered by 
a prince of ſo much judgment and temper as James: : 
That a war, founded merely on the principle of revenge, 
ps and that too on account of an act of juſtice which neceſ- 
ity had extorted, would for ever de "expoſed 18 nſure, 
and could not be excuſed by any prinei inciples of equty'or 
reaſon: That if theſe views were deemed | 
among princes, policy and intereſt ought eerta 
attended to; and theſe motives did ftill more 
- oppole all thought vf ruptures mea 
revival of exploded claims and prevenſions to the Eag! iſh 
throne: That the inequality between the two" kingdoms 
deprived James of any hopes of ' ſucceſs, if he truſted 
merely to the force of his on ſtate;and had no ecourſe 
to foreign powers for” aſſiſtanee: That the objections, 
attending the introduction of ſuocours from a more nent . 
monarch, . — n. 1 dhe tranfactione of 
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ſeveral peculiar circumſtances; which ought for ever to 
: n _ __ 1 to py Mer an ge 
Scotlanc igen wü un We. ablage of that Kine: . 0 
| dom againſt England; but would be diſpleaſed to ſee the 
a cingdoꝛr 1s in the perſon of James; an 
r after exclude him from practiſ- 
So -_ n policy, formerly ſo uſeful to the French, and ſo 
pernicious to the Scottiſti, nation: That Henry beſides, 
infeſted with faction and domeſtio war, was not in a con- 
dition of ſupporting diſtant allies; much leſs would 
he expoſe himſelf to any hazard or expence, in order 
to aggrandize a near Kinſman of the houſe of Guiſe, the 


maol determined enemies of his repoſe and authority: That 


the extenſive power and exorbitant ambition of the Spa- 
niſh monarch rendered him a fill more dangerous ally to 
Scotlands and as he evidently aſpired to an univerſal | 
monarchy in the weſt,, and had in particular advanced 

8 ſome claims on England, as if he were deſcended from 
the houſe. of Lancaſter; he was at the ſame time the 
. common n n princes,” who wiſhed to maintain 
their independence; and the immediate rival and compe- 
8 titor-ofithe-king/of Ss That the queen, by her own 
naval power, and her alliance with the Hollanders, would 
probably intercept all ſuccours which might be ſent to 
James from abroad, and be enabled to decide the con- 
troverſy in this iſland with the ſuperior forces of her own 
kingdom, oppoſed - to thoſe of Scotland: That if the 
king revived his mother's. pretenſions to the crown of 
England, he muſt alſo embrace her religion, by which 
e they could be juſtified ; and muſt thereby undergo 
y of ee thoſe . in whichhe 
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crown, he forfeited the certain proſpect af his ſyceefſion ; 
and revived; that national animoſity, which the late: peace. 
and alliance between the kingdoms bad happily eiin- 
guiſthed: That the whole gentry and nobility of Eogland 


had openly declared themſelves for the execution of the 
queen of Scots; and if James ſhowed ſuch violent reſent» | 
ment againſt. that act of juſtice, they wauld be abliged, 
for their own ſecurity, to prevent for ever ſo implacable | 
and reyengeful a prince from, ruling over ſhem : And 


that, however ſome perſons. might repreſent his honour 


a8 engaged to ſeek vengeance; for the preſent affront and : 


injury, the true honour. of a prince conſiſted in wiſdem 
and moderation and juſti 


5 25 n 


ſeemed to diſſemble the daily inſults and injuries, which 


eee was ſeeretly' preparing A 
hex ; ſhe ſent dura, ene 
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H 4 religiquſſy adhered: That zs he ads 
4 * tatally alienate all the proteſtants in Scotland end 
* England, he could never gain the confidence of the 
catholics, who: would fill: entertain reaſonable doubts f 
his ſincority; That by advaneing a reſent: claim ta the 


ſtice, nat in following the dictatesa 
of blind paſſion, or in purſaing revenge at the expence'of _ 
| every mative and every intereſt . Theſe'conſiderations; 
— Joinedtothepaaceadle, unambitious temper; of the young 
Prince, prevailed over his reſentment z and he fell gra- 
dually into a good correſpondence with the court of 
England. It is probable, that the queen's chief object 
in her diſimulation with regard to the execution of Mary, 
Was, that ſhe might thereby affard James a decent pre- 
tence for renewing his amity with hay Foe | 
mutual intereſts fo much depended. . 7: 1 
Wär Elizabeth enſured wanquillicy: Flom the" 88- 
| tempts of her neareſt neighbour, the was nat negligent of 
more diſtant dangers; Hearing that Philip, though he 


P 


Me NTA 
except his ſupplies, to. pillage: hos coaſt, : 


ade e dhe queen's,) and, twenty ſx,, great, and. ſmall,” 
ich which the London merehants, in hopes of — 
In the plunder, had ſupplied him. Having learned from 


two Dutch ſhips, Which he met with in his paſſage, Drake de« 


; eee an nchiy laden, was lying at Cadiz, 9 
| 33 ne bent bis. courſe to the former harbour, | 
| aud boldly, as well as fortunately, made an attack on the 

enemy. He: obliged fix gallies, which made head againſt 
2 bim, to take ſhelter under the forts; he butned about a 
hundred veſſels, laden with ammunition and nayal ſtores; 
and che deſtroyed a great ſhip. of the marqueſs of Santa 
Oroce. Thence, he ſet ſail ſor Cape St. Vincent, and 
took by aflaule. the caſtle ſituated on that promontory, 


With three othet ſtrong holds. He next inſultet Liſbon; 


and: finding, that the merebants, who had engaged 
entirely in expectation of profit, were diſeontented at 
theſe, military enterprizes, he ſet ſail. for the Terceta 
5 with an intention of lying in wait ſor a rich 
1 Cartack, which was expected in theſe parts. He was ſo 
fortunate as to meet with his prize; and by this ſhort 
_ expedition, in which the publie bore. {© ſmall a ſhate, the 
adventurers. were. encouraged to attempt farther. enter- 7 
prizes, the Engliſh ſeamen leatned 40' deſpiſe, the. great 
unwieldy ſhips: of che enemy, the naval pt of 
F pain ware deſttayed, the intended expedition; again 
England was retarded a twelvemonth, and the queen 
thereby bad. leiſure to eee meaſures againſt 
that formidable inyaſon . V 
e ts year. Thomas Cavendiſh, a g ef Devon- 
ar who had diſipated a good eltaie by lining at 6 ;ourty 
"Se; 1. $48. str Willem Mon ns Meyn Tridhe in Chbrekil 
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20 ee pan Wart his top- ſail cloth 


was alarmed at the diſcovery of Babington's cc 
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| of forty; and with theſb ſmall-veſſels/ho.vehtured ingo/the 


South Sea, and committed great depredations on the Spa- 
niards. He took nineteen veſſels, ſome of which were 
--- richly laden; and returning by the Cape of Gο 

be came to London; and entered the river in » kind of | 


triumph. His marinerg and ſoldiers were: clo 


2 — „The ene Dama ay 


by Leiceſter to William Stanley, with a garriſon of twelve 
hundred Engliſh; and this gentleman, being a catholic, 


and became apprehenſive, leſt every one of his religion 


_ ſhould: thericeforth be treated, with diſtruſt in England. 


He entered into a correſpondence with the Spaniards, 
betrayed the eity to them for a ſum of money, and en- 
gaged the whole garriſon to deſert with him to the Spa- 


 Hiſh-ſeryice.” Roland Vork, who commanded. a fort near 


Zutphen; imitated his example; and the Hollanders, 


_ formerly: diſguſted with Leiceſter, and ſuſpicious of the 
Engliſh, broke out into loud complaints againſt the im- 


providence, if not the treachery, of his adminiſtration. 


Soon after, he himſelf arrived in the Lom Countries; 
. put his *condudt was no-wiſe calculated. to give he 


fatisfaQion, or to remove the ſuſpicions, which they had | 


entertained againſt him. The prince of Parma having 


3 Leieeſter attempted to relieve the place; 


Fot d by tea, den \ by Jand; but failed in both e 8 
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every: —— Achtel his eee — bis 
meaſures; and neglected his counſels ;- while, he endea- 
voured, by an imperious behaviour, and by Wolence, to 

recover that influence, which, he had loſt hy hig impru- 
dent and ill-concerted meaſures. He was even ſuſpected 

by the Dutch of a deſign to uſurp upon their liberties; 

and the jealouſy, entertained againſt him, began to extend... 
towards the queen berſelf. That princeſs had made ſome 
4 advances, towards a peace with Spain: A congress had 

been opened at Bourbourg, a village near Graveline: 
And though the two courts, eſpecially. that of 8 ain, ha hai 
— than to amuſe each of them its e enemy 
by negociation, and mutually relax the preparations for 2 
defence or attack, the Dutch, who were determined, on 
nac terms, t0,xeturn; under the Spaniſh yoke, became ap- 
prehenſiye leſt their liberty ſhould be facrificed to the 
political intereſts. of England. „But the. queen, We 
| knew the importance of her alliance with the States dur= 
ing the preſent oonjundure, was reſolved to give. them 
entire ſatisfaction by recalling Leiceſter, and commanding 
him to reſign his goyernment. Maurice, ſon of the late 
prince of Otange, 2 youth of twenty, years of age, was 
elected by the States governor in his place; and Peregrine 
lord Willoughby was appointed by the queen cmm 
of the Engliſh forces. The meaſures of theſe two gene- . 
nls were much embarraſſed by the malignity of Leiceſterr. 
Who had left a faction behind him, and who fill attempt: 
| ed, by means of his emiſſaries, to. diſturb, all che ope „ | 
tions of the States. So ſoon as Elizabeth received intel- | 
ligence of 2 * ſhe took care to redreſs them; 5 

"ns fi of ped all the paxtizans of England to fall 0 
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that his abſence from cbürk, while he attended the bus 
neſs of chancery, would erally firings iter om : 
| him, and give them an' 3 <grptior-nth of u i 
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* filenced: by the account which-came from all quarters, f 
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| the lad 
that kigh flation'? His good natural capacity fupplied the 


place 
pound deficient either in point of equity or Judgment. 


er could be made fully ſenſible of his vices-und in- 
| ry Tue ſubmiſſions,” which he made ber, fe- 
wien ie un Ver wonted favour; and lord Buckhurſt, 

| eee eee -loſt her 
y. 420 247 1 eee e Bit od 
was and rite, ho at 
irks n Though | 


this ti n by received wine 4 HT 


be had never followed the profellion of the law, be Was 
made chafcellbr in the place of Broniley, "deceaſed ! but ; 


notwithſtanding all the expedtal on and perhaps N | 
yers, he behaved” in à manner not unworthy of 


experience and ſtudy; and his decifiotis were not 


His enemies had contributed to this pi 


in her fav " TONE N 12 Ks 123 LAI uf Atto 2 241 A111 
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. eee, 


the vaſt x made by the Spaniards for the inva · 


| 80a f "England, and for the entire conqueſt of that 
N 
vaſion of 


„ committed upon bim, - had 


mm.” Philip, though” he had not yet declared war, 
NN eee f 
long hardoured a ſecret and 
violent deſire of revenge againf# her. His ambitien alto 

and the hopes of extending his empire were much envow- | 


tagged by the preſent proſperous fituation"'sF Hi _— . 
: by the conqu ' tit 
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which be veſtod his higheſt glory, the perpetual bbjeft + 
of his policy, was to ſupport IT 
hereſy ; nud as the power: and credit of Elizabath were | 
the mn eee ü. n . | 
af being able en Adele ieee 5 
the catholie communion. Above all, his indignation 
againſt his revalted ſubjefts in the Netherlands inſtigated | 
; him to attack the Engliſh, who had eacouraged that 
nf n, and who, by their near neighbourhond, Were 
; ß — that he gauld 
8 dennen theſe, eee. mor 


ſtandi — was in itſelf, as 
— een undertaking than the 
latter. That kingdom lay nearer Spain than the, Low = 
Countries, and was more expoſed-t6 invaſions from: that 
—_ after an enemy had once oþteined engranges. the 

zulty ann 


which it Kill — — be readye- it was hoped, 

to join, any invader, who ſhould: free them from thoſe 
grievaus. perſecutions, under which they laboured, and 
ſhould. revenge the death of the queen. of Scots, an whom = 
they had fixed all their affections. The fate af England 
mult. be decided in one battle at. ſea, and anather at 
land; and what compariſan between the Engliſh and 
Spaniards, either in point of naval force, or in the 
numbers, reputation, and veteran bravery of their armies? | 
Beſides the * of ſo great a W ſucceſs HH 


prevent the ſuecels-le 'of who i eee 
lately concluded with the Turks; the empire was in the 

_ Hands'ofi a friend and near ally; and France, ae 

n nv _—_ was ſo eee | 


Fang Want Ude ue Ha bein Kefethy Wüekiig ptr 
tions; but as ſoon us the Tefolution” was fully taken; 
very part 'of his att empire einde with"the noiſe of 


were wer 8 te ein fi 0 um dle Wah The matqueſs ueſs of 
Santa Croce, a ſea-officer of great! a and . e 
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(were the SUD. eee — In all — ey HOY 
g 7, Naples, Spain, and Portugal, — 55 
E 48 e Ar- 


ee in OE nn un ſize 1d 


C Sin 
and — de bad never before had its ed n . 
Europe. repar tions in Flanders were no 
leſs ee from all quarters were eher | 
moment aſſembling, to "reinforce the duke of Parma. 
Capizuchi and Spinelli, conducted forces from Ttaly':' 
; TON he emerge d eee a prince "of the houſe of . 
Auſtria, levied troops in Germany: The Walloen and 
by — nn were completed or augmented : 
The Spaniſh infantry was ſupplied with reeruits; and ; 
an army of thirty- four thouſand men was aſſembled in 
5 the Netherlands, and kept in readineſs to be tran 
into England. The duke of Parma employed all whe | 
' earpenters whom he could procure; either in Flanders or 
,ower Gert ar bh Wo evaſts'of the Baltic; ad | 
Newport, | but” eſpecially at * 
number of boats and flat bottomed = 
ranſporting of his infantry and caalry. 5 
Tue moſt! renowned nobility and princes ef, Teilß aud 
| Spain were ambitious” of ſharing in the konour”df this 
great enterprize. Den Amadeus of Savoy, Don- Jen 
bh of Medicis, Veſpaſian Gonzaga, duke of SablGnetta, 
1 and the dike" 'of Paſtrana, haſtened N 3 join the arm 
5 ander the duke of Parma, 12 About two chun Yolunz 
| 5 5 alder . 


| ” {kill, * ly be ſucceſsful. Abd .the Een 8 
oſtentatious of their Power, and-- n wich vain 


* 0 | 7 | hopes, 
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Engliſh ſhipping was, in general, ſo ſmall, that, except 


> feu oi the 8 were: not — 5 
; hundred tons e. —— 28 — | 
Sehe fail v, many of which wert of ſimall ſine; none-of | 
Damme our 9 —— | 


Hips. The only advange ofthe Englih feet cor 


fize and foree to thoſe of that natian 3. All the com · 


; mercial towns of England were required to furniſh ſhipe | 


for re-inforcing this ſmall navy ; and they diſcovered, 
| on the preſent 


which they were menaced. 114 city tizens * F fn 
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Preparation they meant to make ſome effort againſt England. The 
. —ů —ᷣ—ᷣ— — the | 
a —— ker dur crown + with: the mee 
enemy. All the ſailors in England amounted at that 
time to about fourteen thouſand men F he ſize of th - 


accuſtomed. to ſail in es —— 1 1 
flyex ta all dangers, as much exceeded in this particu» - 
lag the Spaniſh. mariners, as their, veſſels were inferior in . 


ccaſion, great alacrity in defending their 
liberty and religion againſt thoſe imminent perils, 15 5 


e 
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of fifteen veſſels, which they were commanded-t0 equip wemynnet | 
voluntarily fitted out double the number . The gentry . 

cedtnobiliny hind, cad -ainady andere fortyuthres — 

_ hips at their own charge; and all the loans of money; 

which the queen demanded, were frankly granted by the 
perfops applied to. Lord Howard of Effingham, a man 
the command. of the navy: Drake, Hawkins, and Fro- 
biſber, the moſt renowned ſeamen in Europe, ſetved 
' under him. The principal fleet was ſtationed at Ply- 
mouth. A ſmaller ſquadron, conſifting of forty veſſela, 
ſecond ſon of protector Sotnerſet ; and n on 
kirk, in order to intercept the duke of Parma. 

Tus land forces. 4 
Spaio poſſeſſed contrary qualities to its naval power ; 

They were more numerous than the enemy, but much 
inferior in diſcipline, reputation, and experience. an 
army of twenty thouſand men was diſpoſed in different 
nl wy wait wor ee, from he Ps EE 
counties, before they approached the enemy. | A body of 
n thouknd best and a thouland bark, undey | 
the command of the earl of Leiceſter 

_ Tilbury, is oder 6. fend ip rogitake ——— | 

army conſiſted of thirty- four thouſand: ſoot, and two 
thouſand horſe, and was commanded by lord Humſdon- 

Theſe forees were reſerved; for guarding the queen's. per- 

on; and were appointed to march whirherſoever the ee. 
my ſhould appear. The fate of England, if all tbe 

W armies A thauld, b be ably to. Janes Pang to an ; 
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en the iſſue of 4 bie chats: and men of reflection 
entertained the "moſt diſmal apprehenſions, when a 
conſidered the force of fifty thouſand veteran Spaniards, 
commanded by experienced officers, under the duke of 


Parma, the moſt conſummate general of the age; 51 
compared this formidable armament with the military 
power, which England, not enervated by N * 


1 to war, could muſter up againſt it. 


Tur chief ſupport of the kingdom ſeemed nb A 
s vigour and prudence of the queen's conduct; Who, 
unliſmayed by the preſent dangers, iſſued all her orders 


with tranquillity, animated her people to a ſteady | 


a ance, and employed every reſource, which either ber 


domeſtie ſituation or her foreign alliances could afford 
| her, She ſent Sir Robert Sydney into Scotland; and ex- 


p ; 


horted the king to remain attached to her, and to conſider 


the danger, which at preſent menaced his ſovereignty'no 
leſs than her own, from the ambition of the Spaniſi 
_ tyrant :: The ambaſſador found James well diſpoſed to 
cultivate a union with England, and that prince even 
kept himſelf prepared to march with the force of his 
whole kingdom to the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth. Her au- 
thority with the king of Denmark, and the tie of their 
eommon religion, engaged this monarch, upon her ap- 
plication, to ſeize a ſquadron of ſhips,” which Philip had 
bought or hired in the Daniſh har v;” The Hanſe 


Elizabeth, were induced, by the ſame motives, to retard 
e the equipment of ſome veſſels in their ports, 


ee +4 not at that time on good terms with 


lim Tome e "which the. never fairs, to Foy him « 


Fiholbw'in Engtind,” with fiirable kinds and revende, to hitts 306 .- 
year on him, and pay him a guard, for the ſafety of his perſon, From a MS. 


of 3 3 din 1 . p. 524. ER #7 ae 7 
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chat eee Wer to the purpoſe of invading Eng- | 
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de eher the fat» of their religion ;. and though unable, © fl fl F. 


| by'reakag.of their diſlanc 
| they kept their eyes fixed on her conduct and 


| fortune, and beheld with anxiety, mixed with admira - 
San the intrepid enen bien OR ſhe encouny 
. ovary. moment 


r her. | ? 
Tur queen fe wis ſenfble, that, 3 
ral. popularity, which the enjoyed, and the confidence, 
which her ſubjects repaſed in her prudent government, 
the firmeſt ſupport of her throne conſiſted in the general 
zeal of the people for the proteſtant religian, and the 


ftrong prejudices which they had imbibed againſt popery. 


| She tookicare, on the preſent occaſion, to revive in the 
et this e dent to deli con ee; and this abbars. 
F 


: their former danger from the tyranny of Spain : All the 


barbariries, exerciſed. by Mary againſt” the proteſtants, 


were: aſcribed to the counſels of that bigotted and impe- 
en The wy maſſacres in the Indies, tho 
rid Ski and Iniquities of Ns jnquiliticn, are fat 
before men's eyes: A lift and defcription was publiſhed, 


and pictures diſperſed, of the ſeveral inſtruments of tor- 


ture, wich which, it was pretended, the Spaniſh Armada 


was loaded: And every artifice, as well as reaſon, was 


employed, to animate the people to a vigorous defency 
1 their laws, and their liberties. | 


to join their force to that of — 


. 


Bur while the queen, in this Critigal emergenes, 


rouzed che animoſi ity of the nation againſt popery, ſhe 


treated the partizans of that ſect with. moderation, and. 


gave not way to an undiſtinguiſhing fury againſt them. 
_ the knew, _ Status . the * 
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nad depoled: tie e G se hab ili er ſub⸗ 
jects from their oaths of allegiance, had publiſhed M 


cruſade againſt England, and had gr ry indul 
gences to every one engaged in the Peelend invaſion; = 


would not believe, that all her catholic fubjectv could 


be ſo blinded,” as to ſacrifice to bigotry their duty to Weir 
ſovereign, and the liberty and independeney of their _ 
native country. She rejected all violent counſels, by 
which ſhe was urged to ſeek pretences'for diſpatching he 
leaders of that party: She would not even confine any 
conſiderable number of them: And the catholics, fenſible 


of this good uſage, generally expreſſed great zeal for the 
public ſervice. Some gentlemen of that ſect, conſcious 


that they could not juſtly expect any truſt or authority, 
entered themſelves as volunteers in the fleet or army : 
dome equipped ſhips at their own. charge, and gave'the : 
command of them to proteſtants : Others were active i ar - 
animating their tenants, and vaſſals, and neighbours, to - 


the defence of their country: And every rank of men, 
: burying for the preſent all party diſtinctions, -ſeemed ta 


prepare themſelves, with order as well as Os _ reli | 


the violence. of theſe. invaders. _ 


„Tux more to excite the martial ip ſpirit X; the Satin; 


1 - a queen appeared on horſeback in the camp at Tilbury; 
and- riding through the lines, diſcovered a chearful and 


animated countenance, exhorted the ſoldierd to rem 


* 


CI >mbes : 
their, duty to cheir country and their religion, and pro- 
feſſed her intention, though a woman, to lead them her- 


5 LOU into the fiold againſt the enemy, and rather to periſh 


in battle than furvive the ruin and ſlavery of her people. 
By. this ſpirited. behaviour-ſhe. revived. the tenderneſs and 


admiration of che ſoldiery: An attachment to her perſon 
became a Kind of enthuſiaſm among them: And they 


alle one anger, Whether it were poſſible, tha 


| "OFF 


| - Stowe, 2. 8 see note tes the exd of tie yolome, | 
. : ; | | | | - | ben 
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nu on this glorious « auſc 

zourage:.than/ appeared in the female ſex, ot could © 

„ b ANY. dangers, be induced to en the de- "I un 
f their heroic princeſs?.. | 55 

5 Spaniſh Armada was 8 in n the beginning of | 


May but the moment it was. preparing to ſail, the mar- 8 | 


queſs of Santa Croce, che admiral, was ſeized with a 
violent fever, of which he ſoon. after died. The vice⸗ 
admiral, the, duke of Paliano, by a ftrange' concurrence 
of accidents, at the very ſame time, ſuffered the ſame 
fate z and the king appointed for admiral the duke of 
| Medina Sidonia, a nobleman. of great family, but anexpe- | 
fienced in action, and entirely unacquainted with ſea 
affairs. Alcarede was appointed vice-admiral. This 
| misfortune, beſides. the loſs of ſo great an officer as Santa 
Croce, retarded the failing of the Armada, and gave the 
Engliſh | more time for their Preparations to oppoſe them. 
At laſt, the fleet, full of hopes and alacrity, ſet fail from 
Liſbon; but next day met with a violent tempeſt, which 29th 15 
| ſcattered the thips, ſunk fome of the ſmalleſt, and forced 
the reſt to take ſhelter i in the Groine, where they waited 
wal they could be refitted. When news of this event 
was carried to England, the queen concluded, that the - 
| defign of an invaſion was difappointed' for this ſummer; 
and being always realy to. lay, hold on every pretehce for : 
ming money, the made Walfingham write to the ad- 
miral, directing him to lay up ſome of the larger ſhips, 
and to diſchatge the ſeamen: But lord Effinghatm, who was 
not ſo ſanguine in his hopes, uſed the freedom to diſobey 
theſe orders ; and he begged leave to retain all the ſhips | 
in ſervice; though it ſhould de at his own expence 7, 
He took advantage of a north wind, and failed towards = 
the coaſt of Spain, with an intention of attacking the 
| ny, in their harbours ; but” the WR Changing to the 


| | 7: Camdeny, p. Us hg l 85 : 5 fn | 5 
Ba. „ | 1 Ty 
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al, 100 e oe Fn Amate ngland, 
poſed by the abfence of the flect. He returned, 
fore, with the utmoſt ee erg — Pl | ye ath, 2 | 
at anchor in that harbour. eee ee 
| Mzanwairs, all the damages « nada were 
repaired z .and the Spaniards with freſh 18 bt ou 
| n to ſea, in proſecution of their enterpfize. | "The | 
| fleet 'confiled of a hundred, and thirty veſlels, of which 

2 near 4 hundred were galleons, and were of greater be 
tan any ever before uſed in Europe. It carried on board 

nineteen thouſand two hundred and ninety-five ſoldiers, 
eight thouſand four hundred and fifty-ſix mariners, two 
' thouſand and eighty-eight galley-ſlaves, and two thou- 
fand fix hundred and thirty great pieces of braſs ord- 
nance. It was victualled for fix months; and was 
attended with twenty leſſer ſhips, called _— and ten 
| falves with fx oars apiece *. _ 

Tas plan formed by the king of Spain is, that the 
5 ſhould fail to the coaſt oppoſite to Dunkirk and 
Newport; and having chaſed away all Engliſh or Flemiſh 
veſſels, which might obſtruct the paſſage, (for it was 
never . ſuppoſed they could make oppoſition) ſhould join 
| themſelyes with the duke of Parma, ſhould thence ie 
- fail to the Thames, and having landed the whole Spa- 
| niſh army, thus complete at one blow the entire conqueſt 
of England. In proſecution of this ſcheme, Philip gave 
orders to the duke of Medina, that, in paffing along the 
5 channel, he ſhould fail as near the coaſt of France as he 
could with ſafety; that he ſhould by this policy avoid 
meeting with the Engliſh fleet; and keeping in view 
the main enterprize, ſhould neglect all ſmaller ſucceſſes, | 
which might prove an obſtacle, or even interpoſe a delay, 
to the acquiſition of a kingdom b. After the Armada 


CY Hepes, vol, fit, Append.) *, » Monſon, p. 187. 
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3 en, they took a fiſherman, who 0 Informed © gg hs 
chew, thee the Engliſh admiral had been lately at ſea, 
had heard of the tempeſt which ſcattered the Armada, 1588. _ 
had retired back into Plymouth, and no longer expecting 
an invaſion this ſeaſon, had laid up his ſhips, and diſ- 

| Charged moſt of the ſeamen. From this falſe intelli- 
gence the duke of Medina conceived the great facility of - 
attacking and deſtroying the Engliſh ſhips in harbour; 

and he was tempted, by the proſpect of ſo deciſive an 

| advantage, to break his orders, and make ail directly 0 

Plymouth: A reſolution which proved the ſafety of Eng 

land. The Lizard was the firſt land made by the 1 r9th July. 
mada, about ſun- ſet; and as the Spaniards took it for the The Armas 
Ram-head near Plymouth, they bore qut to ſea, with an n hne 
intention of returning next day, and attacking the Eng- nel. 

| liſh navy. , They were deſcried by Fleming a Scottiſh 
pirate, ho. was roving in theſe ſeas, and who immedi- 
ately ſet fail, to inform the Engliſh admiral of their 
approach e: Another fortunate event, which contributed 

extremely to the ſafety of the fleet. Effingham had juſt 

time to get out of port, when he ſaw the Spaniſh 

Armada coming full fail towards him, diſpoſed in te 

form of a creſcent, and ſtretching the diſtance of ſeven 
miles from the extremity of 01 one Wien to chat of oe 
other. 5 

Tas writers of that age * their ſtile by: a pompous 

deſcription. of this ſpectacle; the moſt magnificent that 

had ever appeared upon the ocean, infuſing equal terror 
and admiration into the minds of all beholders. The 
lofty maſts, the ſwelling fails, and the towering prows of 
the Spaniſh galleons, ſeem impoſſible to be juſtly painted, 
otherwiſe than by aſſuming the colouts of poetry; and an 
eloquent hiſtorian of Italy, in imitation of Camden, has 


| alfred, that the Araada, bough the tips bow ever 
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E WAP. fail, yet advanced with a flow motion; as if che 0 
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HIST Oky OF ENGLAND, 


3 groaned with ſupporting, and the winds were tired witl 


. 


impelling, ſo enormous a weight . The truth, how- 
ever, is, that the largeſt of the Spaniſh veſſels would 
fearcely*pals for third rates in the preſent navy of Eng- 
land; yet were they fo ill framed, or fo ill governed,” 
that they were quite unwieldy, and could not fail upon 
a wind, nor tack on occaſion, nor be managed in 
| ſtormy weather by the ſeamen, - Neither the mechanics 


of ſhip-building, nor the experience of mariners, had 


àttained ſo great perfection as could ſerve for the gecurity 
and government of ſuch bulky veſſels ; and the Engliſh, 
Who had already had experience how unſerviceable * | 
commonly were, beheld without 2 their W 
ppearance. . | 
ErrinGnan gave ＋ not to come to cloſe fight 5 
with the Spaniards ; where the ſize of the ſhips, he ſuſ- : 
pected, and the numbers of the ſoldiers, would be A 
diſadvantage to the Engliſh ; but to cannonade them at 
a diſtance, and to wait the opportunity, which winds, 
currents, or various accidents muſt afford him, of inter- 
eepting ſome ſcattered veſſels of the enemy. Nor was it 
long before the event anſwered expektation. ä A great 
wmip of Biſcay, on board of which was a 2 | 
art of the Spaniſh. money, took fire by accident; and 
| While all hands were employed in extinguiſhing the 
flames, ſhe fell behind the reſt of the Armada : The : 
great alli: of Andaluzia was detained by the ſpring- 0 
ing of her maſt: And both theſe. veſſels were taken, 
after ſome reſiſtance, by Sir Francis Drake; As the 
Armada adyanced up the channel, the Engliſh hung upon 
ts rear, and fill infeſted it with ſkirmiſhes, _ 5 Each tri ial 
ddl the confidence of the Spaniards, and added cou- 
Page © to the Englifh'; | and the latter foon 1 that 
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1 cloſe ficht the fize of the Spaniſ ſhips-was no 


high, ſhot over the heads of the Engliſh. |. The alarm 
baving now reached the coaſt of England, the nobility 


and gentry haſtened out with their veſſels from every harz 
our, and reinforced the admiral. The earls of Oxford, . 
Northumberland, and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecily 0 


Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas 7 
vaſor, Sir Thomas Gerrard, Sir Charles Blount, with 
many others, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this generous 
and diſintereſted ſervice of their country. The Engliſh 
fleet, after the A of theſe Dips, amounted to an 
hundred and forty fail. 


CH; f. 
advantage to them. Their bulk expoſed them the _— 
to the fire of the enemy; while their cannon, placed too 


0 


_ Tas Armada had now. wn: reacted C 7 and gh, an- | 


or before that place; 3, in expectation, that the duke 
of Parma, who had got intelligence of their approach, 

would put to ſea, and join his forces to them. The 
Engliſh admiral practiſed here a ſucceſsful ſtratagem up- 
on the Spaniards. He took eight of his ſmaller ſhips, 
and filling them with all combuſtible. materials, ſent 


them, one after another, into the midſt of the enemy. 


The Spaniards: fancied, that they were fireſhips. of the 


ſame contrivance wich; a famous veſſel, which had lately | 


done ſo much execution in the Schelde near Antwerp; 
and they immediately cut their cables, and took to flight 


with the greateſt diſorder and precipitation. The Eng. 


liſh fell upon them next morning, while in confuſion; 
and beſides doing great damage to other ſhips, 2 took 
or deſtroyed about twelye of che enemy. 3 


By this time, it was become apparent, That the inten- | 
tion, For. which theſe preparations were made by the 33 


Spaniards, was entirely fruſtrated. The veſſels, pro- 
yided by the duke of Parma, were made for tranſporting 


ſoldiers, | not for fighting ; ; and that 8 when urged | 
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es r. & leave the harbour, poſitively tun . pedo bib : 
tA flouriſhing army to ſuch apparent hazard; while the 


Engliſh, not only were able to keep the ſea, but ſermed 


even to triumph over their enemy. The Spaniſh admiral 


found, in many rencounters, that, while he of ſo con 
ſiderable a part of his own navy, he had d Wed ond 
one ſmall veſſel of the Engliſ; and he foreſaw, chat; 


dy continuing ſo unequal a combat, he muſt draw ine- 


vitable deſtruction on all the remainder. He prepared 


7 therefore to return homewards ; but as the witids were 


contrary to his paſſage through the channel, he reſolved 


to ſail northwards, and making the tour of the iſland 


each the Spaniſh harbours by the ocean. The Engliſh 
fleet followed him during ſome time; and had not their 


ammunition fallen ſhort, by the negligence of the offices 


in ſupplying them, they had obliged the whole Ar- 
mada to ſurrender at diſcretion. The duke of Medina 


Ful ones thkeh that relblutioh';” bit was Uivertes from 


it by the advice of his confeſſor. This concluſion of 


the enterprize would have been more glorious to the 


Englih; but che event proved equally fatal to the Span- 


jards. © A violent tempeſt overtook the Armada after it 
paſſed the Orkneys : The ſhips had already loft their an- 


 chors, and were obliged to keep to ſea: The mariners, 


unaccuſtomed to ſuch hardſhips, and not able to govern 


fuch unwieldy veſſels, yielded to the fury of the ſtorm, and 


allowed their ſhips to drive either on the weſtern iſles of 
Scotland, or on the coaſt of Ireland, where they werd 5 
miſerably wrecked. Not a half of the navy returned t 

Spain ; ; and the ſeamen, as well as ſoldiers, who remain- 


ea, were ſo overcome with hardſhips and fatigue, and ſo 


Uiſpirited by their diſcomfiture, that they filled all Spain 
with accounts of the deſperate valour of the Engliſh, 


| and of the tempeſtuous re be, My. ocean rs 7 
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of an enterprize, which had been preparing fur three 


years, which had exhauſted the revenue and force of 


Spain, and which. had long filled all Europe with anxiety 


odr expectation. Philip, who-was a ſtave to his ambition, 


but had an entire command over his countenance,” no 


ſooner heard of the mortifying event, which blaſted all 


for that gracious diſpenſation of Providence, expreſſed his 
joy, that the calamity was not greater. The Spaniſh 


Nee e e e eee 


told its infallible ſucceſs, were ſomewhat at a loſs to : 


account ſor the victory gained over the catholic monarch 


dy excommunicated heretics and an execrable uſurper: : 
But they at laſt diſcovered, that all the calamities of the 
Spaniards had proceeded rene ede n nen | 


„ ee Ont ond! 


N * SAS 


— ws . of wh Spaniſh — | 


mada, the queen ſummoned a new parliament; and receiv- 


ed from chem a ſupply of two ſubſidies and four fiſteenths 


fidies were doubled in one ſupply; and ſo unuſual a 
| conceflion was probably obtained from the joy of the pre- 


1 Weentiet Bone he | bl Red to this ham ohh ge. 


Nene of the git burthn er lows aaa 


* "ELIZABETH foreſaw, that this houſe of ©: 
at the foregoing, would be governed by the Puritans; W 
and therefore, to obviate their enterprizes, ſhe renewed, 


at the beginning of the ſeffion, her uſual injunction, chat 


ons, like 4 A paris: | 


25 parliament mould not, in any evan, preſume to 


_ now ec it the2nd 0 the lms, 
n | 


An. 5 
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nb e of matter eceleſiaſtical. „Notwirhſtanding 1 
Br — = firict inhibition, a 3 Damport moved him to 
preſent a bill to the commons for remedying the griey - 
ances; and reſtraining the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtical = 
commiſſion, which were certainly great: But when Mr. 
e eee wander baſs 4525 her ee 's. came 


— Wr, it . en 
em 0 of the houſe, ER POIINS ſub- 


this attempt 9 ene 4 1 e ont err blot - 
Tux imperious onda: of Elizabeth: a Hill 
more clearly in another parliamentary tranſaction. The 
right of purveyance was an ancient prerogative, by 
which the officers of the crown could at pleaſure take 
proviſions for the houſehold from all the neighbouring 
Counties, and could make uſe of the carts and rg ; 
Tues and: price of theſe c: and 
frviees uus en Rated... The payment of the ino- 
RE e eee market price; ſo that 
purveyance, beſides the ſlavery of it, was always regard · 
eld as à great burthen, and being arbitrary and caſual, 
—— nnn. e fairly preſume, wad 
— power, would. a ure to reqder., this.a \prerogas 
tive very oppreſſive to the people; and the commons had, 
laſt ſeſſion, found it neceſſary to paſs a bill for regu- 
ting. theſe exactions: But the bill Was loſt i in the houſe 
of. peers \. . The continuance of the abuſes begat a nem 
attempt for redreſs; and the ſame bill was now revived, + 


| dent. again. to the houſe of Peers if , Wich $ 


25 — 0-435. 185 d Strpe's Life of PING. . OY * 
: 0 p. 599, | De 431 | aer +46 N 


n | 1 4 ad, 4 bill 
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bill kor . regulations n aberdeen excheque 
Soon after,"the- commons received a mmeſſage; fram (th | abt 
upper houſe,” defiring them to appoint a committee for 4 Oey” 
conference At this conference; | the peers {informed - . 
them, that the queen, bys a meſlage, delivered byylogd . 5 | 
Burleigh,” had expreſſed her diſpleaſure, that the com- 
mons ſhould preſume to touch on her prerogatiue. If theres . 
were — ſhe ſaid, either in ĩmpoſing purveyance, 
the practice of the court of exchequer, · her majeſtx 
| — and willing to provide dus drehe ation 8 | 
but would not permit the parliament: to intermeddle in 
theſe matters . The commons, alarmed at this intelli- 
gence, e a new committee to attend the queen, 5 ä 
and endeavour to ſatisfy her of their humble and dutiful 
intentions; Elizabeth gave a gracious reception to the TS 
committee: She expreſſed her great ingſtimable loving care 
towards her loving ſubjects; which, ſhe ſaid, was greater 
than of her own ſelf, or even than any of them cou 
have of themſelyves. She told them, that ſhe had_ already 
given orders for an enquiry into the abuſes attending pur= 
veyance, but the dangers of the Spaniſh invaſion had f 
retarded the progreſs. of that deſign; that ſhe hadaa 
much ſkill, will, and power to rule her on W | 
as any ſubjects whatſoever to govern theirs, and needed 
as little the aſſiſtance of her neighbours; that the. exche+ 
quer was her chamber, conſequently more near to her 
than even her houſehold, and therefore the leſs proper ſoe r 
them to intermeddle with; and that ſhe! would of herr 
ſelf, with advice of her council and the judges, redreſs Rs 
every grievance in theſe. matters, but would not permit 
the commons, by laws moved without her privity, to 
bereave her of the honour attending theſe regulations i. . 
The iſſue of this matter was the ſame that attended all 
gonteſts between Elizabeth and her n w_ ; ._ She 
3 MW eee 1 p. 440. = Ibid. p. 444+ e e 
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kn her ah Hs en 3 her wore: remote des: : 
11 For they often permitted the abuſes of purveyance. to be 
t.eedreſſed by law. Edward III. a-yery arbitrary prince, 
Allotved ten ſeveral ſtatutes to be enacted for that purpoſe. 
5 1x ſo great awe did the commons ſtand of every cour- 
L a6 well ofthe crown, that they durſt uſe no free- 
3%; ET dom of ſpeech, which, they thought, would give the 
1 leaſt offence to any of them. Sir Edward Hobby ſhewed ; 
— fonage,/ I endes gras | 


„ of the | 
members might inform that great perſonage of his true 
1 intention | in theſe — nen 
| that no one ſhould reveal the cee Ard hols 25: 
Tux diſcomfiture of the Armada had bogot in _ 
nation a kind of enthuſiaſtic paſſion for.enterprizes againſt 
Spain z and nothing ſeemed now impoliible to be archiev- 
ed by the valour and fortune of the Engliſn. Don An- 
tonio, prior of Crato, a natural ſon of the royal family 
againſt the Caſtilians, had advanced a claim to the 
cC“cer cn; and flying firſt to France, thence to England, 
EE had been encouraged both by Henry and Elizabeth in his 
1 Expedion pretenſions. A defign was formed by the people, not 
wn. che court, of England to conquer the kingdom for Don 
5 Antonio: Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Norris were 
bv ee in e ee eee ee. Aries ans # 
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4 An act was paſſed this cles, enforeing the former —— which LA | 
| poſed twenty pounds a month on every one abſent ſrom public worſhip : But 
the penalty was reſtricted r e e een 
29 Elis. cap. 6, RE, e e 
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eharge of che adventurers. The queen's f ns — * 


| her from contributing»more than focty thouſand: pounds 
to the expence-; and ſhe only allowed: fix' of her ſhips of 
war to attend the expedition 4. There was more ſpirit 
and bravery, than foreſight or prudence, in the conduct 
of this enterprixe. The ſmall ſtock of the adventurers 
did not enable them to buy either proviſions or ammuni- 
_ tion: ſufficient for ſuch an undertaking : They even want - 
ed veſſels to ſto the numerous volunteers, who crowded 
to them; and they were obliged to ſeize by force ſome 
ſmips of the Hanſe Towns, which they met with at ſea: 
An expedient, which ſet them ſomewhat more at eaſe in 
point of room for their men, but remedied not the defi- 
eciency of their proviſions . Had they failed directly to 
Portugal, it is believed, that the good will of the people, 
joined to the defenceleſs ſtate of the country, might have 
enſured them of ſucceſs : But hearing, that great prepa- 
rations were making at the Groine, for the invaſion of 
England, they were induced to go thither, and deſtroy 
this new armament of Spain. They broke into the har- 
bour; burned ſome ſhips of war, particularly one com- 
manded by Recalde, vice- admiral of Spain; they defeated 
an atmy of four or five thouſand men, which was aſ⸗ 
ſembled to oppoſe them; they affaulted'the Groine, and 
took the lower town, which they pillaged; and they 
would have taken the higher, though well fortified, had 
they not found their ammunition and. proviſions begin- 
ning to fail them. The young earl of Effex, a noble- 
man of POE Wen e un with: 000; thirſt * 


1 As mt Queen Elizabeth, 3 7 i. p. 99 Rey p. * 
| 8 that there were only fourteen thouſand ſoldiers and four thouſ; ind fea- 
men in the whole on this expedition: Bot the account contained in Dr. 
- Birch, 5s given by one of the moſt <onfiderable of the adventurers, 7 
_ * Monſon, p. 267, =" HEM Ibid. . oz 
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stolen from England, here Al — yore | 


Tt Was —_ I wy common conſent co make ſail for 
tugal, their We ith an 
Tun Engin n at" + iid: a ſea- port town, 
| twelve leagues from Liſbon; and Norris led the army to 
that capital, while Drake undertook to ſail up the rivers 
| rx ces 1. with united Tone. —— 


ben br che Eng ih. Forces were 'thrown into „Len: 


Te Portugueſe were difarined: All ſuſpected | 
e taken into euſtody: And thus; though the indabit· 

ants bo © great iffectior eden pad none of them 
dur declare in favour of the invaders: The Engliſh 
army; however, made themſelves Ts ſuburbs; 
| Which abounded with riches of all kinds; but as they 
 defired to conciliate the affeRtions of the Portugueſe, 
and were more intent on honour than profit, they ob- 
'ferved a ſtrict diſcipline, and abſtained from all plunder. 
Nenne hie, they found their ammunition and proviſions 


much exhauſted ; they had not a ſingle cannon to make 
a breach in the walls; the admiral had not been able to 


pas ſome fortreſſes, which guarded the river; there was 
no appeatance of an inſurrection in their favour E Tele. 5 
neſs from fatigue, hunger, and intemperance 
and fruits, had Teized the army: 80 that it was f 8 
requiſtte to make all poſſible haſte to reimbark. They 
were not purſued by the enemy; and finding; at the 
mouth of the river, ſixty ſhips laden with naval ſtores, 
they ſeized them as lawful prize; though . belonged 
to the Hanſe Towns, a neutral power. They failed” 
thence to Vigo, which they took and burned; and ha- 
* ravaged the country around, they ſet fail and arrived 
in England. Above half of theſe gallant adventurers 
| periſhed by ſickneſs, famine, fatigue, n "I 
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wiſts +.» AR one fnre mani bizog e e ee 955 
"Witty "wo Ribe were on their voyage ho 5 
Uey = met with the eatl of Out erland, who was Git '$ 5 
ward bound, Wich 4 feet of ſeven fail, all equipped ar 
ge, except one ſhip of war, which the queen 
209 By tad” lent” kim. 4 That nobleman ſupplied Sit Franci: 
Drake with ſome proviſions; 2 generoſity, Which ſaved 
the lives of many of Drake's men, büt for which"the 
others afterwards ſuffered ſeverely. Cumberland falle 
5 towards the Terceras, and "took ſeveral "prizes from the 
| Enemy ; 3 "but the richeſt, valued at A hundred thouſan 
pounds, periſhed i in her return, with all her cargo, near 
St. Michael's Mount f in Cornwal. Many of theſe ad- 
venturers, were Killed in a raſh attempt at the Tereeras: - 
A great mortality ſeized the reſt: And it was "wi th dim 
- culty that the few hands, which remained, were o_ able 5 
2 fler the ſhips home 3 into harbour 7. | 1 
: Tuoven the fignal advantages, gained over the _ Aﬀeirs of 
1 jarde, and the ſpirit thence infuſed into the Engl glilh, nes 
gave Elizabeth great ſecurity during the reſt of her reign; 
ſhe could not forbear keeping an anxious eye on Scot- 
land, whoſe ſituation rendered its revolutions always of 
importance to her, It might haye been expected. that 
this high- -ſpirited princeſs, who knew ſo well to brave 
danger, would not have retained that malignant jealouſ * 
5 towards her heir, with which, during the life-time of 
Mary, ſhe had been ſo much agitated, James had i in- | 
: deed ſucceeded to all the claims of his mother ; but be | 
had n not ſucceeded to the favour of the, catholics, which 


1 er Birch's Memoin, 0 Pe 6x, 24 > 7: Monſon, p. 162. | 
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SAP» cold Gene render thels; claims dangerous 4 i And wad 
„ „ 1 guoen. was: no wall adragced in Fears, and enjoyed an 
EF. =  nncontrouled: authority over her fubjeQs, it was not 
kel, that the king. of Seots, who was of an indolant 
_ unambitious temper, would ever give her any difturb- 
| „ jo. her ae of ee, An an dete fr. 
And fo far from ſatisfying the nation by a | ſettlemens of 
the ſucceſſion, or a declaration of James's title, ſhe was 
as ANXiOus to prevent evi ery incident, which 2 1 4 
wiſe raiſe his credit, or procure. him the re ard 
Engliſh, as if he had been her immediate rival and com- 7 
petitor. Moſt of his miniſters and favourites were her 
penſioners ; and as ſhe was deſirous to hinder him from 
_ marrying and having children, the obliged them to throw 
obſtacles in OO alliance, even the moſt 
reaſonable, which could be offered him; and durit 
ſome years, ſhe ſucceeded in this malignant policy*, He 
bad fixed on the eldeſt daughter of the king of Denmark, 
Who, being a remote prince and not powerful, could 
give her no umbrage; yet did ſhe ſo artfully croſs this 
negociation, that the Daniſh monarch, impatient of 
_ 1 delay, married his daughter to the duke of Brunſwick. 
=_ James then renewed his ſuit to the younger pririceſs ; . 
1 and fiill found obſtacles from the intrigues of Elizabeth, 
who, merely with a view of interpoſing delay, propoſed 
dd him the ſiſter of the king of Navarre, a princeſs much = 
„ | older than himſelf, and entirely deſtitute of fortune. 9 
E The young king, beſides the deſire of ſecuring himſelf, 
. by the proſpect of iſſue, from thoſe traiterous attempts, 
⸗Ʒj78f frequent among his ſubjects, had been ſo watched 
= | by the rigid auſterity of the eecleſiaſtics, that he had = 
another inducement. to marry, which is not ſo uſual with TS 
3 e. His W re therefore broke — all 
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che pol of Ezadeth: The nnn 22 * 
ſettled: The ceremony was performed by proxy : Ad, 
the —_ embarked for Scotland ; .but was driven by 

a ſtorm into a port of Norway. This tempeſt, and 
ſome others, which happened near the ſame time, were 
univerſally believed in Scotland and Denmark to have 
proceeded from a combination of the Scottiſh and Daniſh | 8 
witches; and the dying confeſſion of the criminals was 
' ſuppoſed to put the accuſation beyond all controverſy v. 
James, however, though a great believer in ſorcery, was 
not deterred by this incident from taking a voyage, in 
order to conduct his bride home: He arrived i in Norway; 
carried 'the queen thence- to Copenhagen; and having 
paſſed the winter in that city, he brought her next PRE. 
to Scotland, where they were joyfully received. by the | 
people, The clergy alone, who never neglected an 
opportunity of vexing their prince, made oppoſition to 
the queen's coronation, on account of the ceremony of 
anointing her, which, they alledged, was either a Jewiſh | 
or a popiſh rite; and therefore utterly antichriſtian and 
unlawful. But James was as much bent on the cere- 
mony, as they were averſe to it; and after much contro- 
verſy and many intrigues, his authority, which had ne: 
_ oe SR at laſt . over their oppoſition * 
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| ties, rieten dag at, length. reached a hoon 
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3599 f Where, though. h her affai 78 All required attention, anc 


rom z danger of any immediate revolution, and might 


3 "ny enge and ſecurity. , Her ſucceſsful and prudent 
Wo k A Iminiſtration hi .gained her, together with the, admira- 
=: dien Cf forejgpersy.. the afteQions of her own ſubjects; 

after the of the queen .of Scots, even the 


her title, or adhere to any other perſon, ab her rival and 
competitor. James, curbed by his factious nobility and 
_ eccleſiaſtics, poſſeſſed at home very little authority; and 
was ſolicitous to remain on good terms with Elizabeth 

3 and the Engliſh nation, in hopes that time, aided by his 

patient tranquillity, would ſecure him that rich ſucceſſion, 


- _ © |.  _ overmatched in their conteſt with Spain, ſtill made an 


_ .__obſtinate reſiſtance; and ſuch was their unconquerable | 
antipathy to their old maſters, and fi uch the prudent con- 
duct of young _— their governor, that t hp ſubd 2 
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A employment for. her active ſpirit, ſhe was removed 


„ gard. the efforts of, her, enemies enemies with ſome degree of 


wo „ catholics, however liſcontented, pretended not to diſpute 


to which his birth entitled him. The Hollanders, though 


Ab En 3 


that ſmall en it t ul poiibles duk be We werk oF LY *. 
vf years, and che reſult of many und great ſueceſſes. 
val; who, in his powerful effort againſt England, Hall 18 8 
Deen kran ſported by refentment and ambition beyond Hs 
avi] cautions maxims, was now diſabled, and Rill more 
Uſeouraged; from adventuring again on ſuch hazardous 
enterprizes. The firuation alſo of affairs in France, be= 
gart chiefly tw employ his 2 73 1 but n | 4 f 
All His artifice, and force, und expence, the events in cht 
N every day more contraty to his exp - - 
C os 535 _ 
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werk violence of the tithe b ng Senken Henly French 
to declare war againſt the Hugonots, theſe eee 
Teemed expoſed to the utmoſt danger; and Elizabeth, 
Tenfible of the intimate connection between her on in- 
tereſts and thoſe of that party, had ſupported the ing of 
| Navarre by her negociations in Germany, and by lar 
flums of money, which ſhe remitted for levying forces i 
chat country. That great. prince, not diſcouraged by the ; | 
| Nip of his enemies, took the field; and in the year e 
1 1587 gained, at Coutras, 2 complete victory over the ER. 
E. of the French king ; but as his allies, the Germans, . 
re at the ſame time diſcomſited by the army of the | 
Wa under the duke of Guiſe, his ſituation, not- 
wichſtandin ing bis Victory, ſeemed ſtill 28 deſperate as ever. 
The chief advantage, which he reaped by this diverſity 
of fu cceſs, aroſe from the Aiſſenſions, which, by that 
means, took place among his enemies. The bitte 
_ of Paris, intoxicated with admiration. of Guiſe, and 
Urongly prejudiced againſt their king, whoſe intentions 
had become ſuſpicious to.them, took, to arms, and oblige f 
Henry t to Hy for his ſafety. That prince, diſfembli ing bis 5 
i entered into a negociation with the league; ; 
nid conferred many ao offices on Guiſe and hi? 
5 eV 8 a 2 N F | 
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1 ſummoned an afſembly of the ſtates at Blois, | 


en pretence of finding means and expedients to ſupport 


1525 


the intended war againſt the Hugonots, The various 


1 ſcenes of perfidy and cruelty, which had been exhibited 


in France, had juſtly begot a mutual diffidence among 
all parties; yet Guiſe, truſting more to the timidity than 
honour of the king, raſhly put himſelf into the hands of 
that monarch, and expected, by the aſcendant of his own 
genius, to make him ſubmit to all his exorbitant preten- 


ons, Henry, though of an eafy diſpoſition, not Reddy ad) 


. his reſolutions, or even to his promiſes, wanted nei- 
ther courage nor capacity; and finding all his ſubtilties 


Ouiſe. 


By Ades by the vigour of Guiſe, and even his throne 


expoſed, to the moſt imminent danger, he embraced more 
Violent counſels than were natural to him, and ordered 
that prince and his brother, the cardinal of Quiſe, to be 


. afſaffinated i in his palace. 


Tunis cruel execution, which the 3 of it ac 


| "could excuſe, had nearly proved fatal to the author, and 


ſeemed at firſt to plunge him into greater dangers, than 


thoſe which he ſought to avoid, by taking vengeance on 


| his enemy. The partizans of the league were enflamed 


with the utmoſt rage againſt him: The populace every 
where, particularly at Paris, renounced allegiance to 


him: The eccleſiaſtics and the preachers filled all places 


: with qxecrations againſt his name : And the molt * power- 
ful cities and moſt opulent provitices appeared to combine 


| in a reſolution, either of renouncing monarchy, or of 


changing their monarch. Henry, finding lender reſources 


- among his catholic ſubjects, was conſtrained to enter into 
a Confederacy with the Hugonots and the king of Na- 
_ _ varre:: He enliſted large bodies of Swiſs infantry and 


German caralry: And being {till ſupported by his chief 
nobility, he aſſembled, by all theſe means, an army of 


| near OT, thouſand Melts, and N to the goers of * 


* n 5 
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Paris, | tay to cruſh . league, and ſubdue alt bis o f a | 
enemies The deſperate reſolution of one man diverted 8 e 
due ef bed great events. Jaques Clement, a Do- * | 
- minican fryar, inflamed by that bloody ſpi nit of bigotry, * 
which diſtinguiſhes this century and a great part of the 
| following beyond all ages of the world, embraced the 
reſolution of ſacrificing his own. life, in order to fave the 
church from the perſecutions of an heretical tyrant ; 4 
being admitted, under ſome pretext, to- the king's pre- "Monde of 
_ ſence; he gave that prince a mortal wound, and Was rm? 
immediately put to death, by the courtiets, who' aß 
tevenged the murder of theit ſovereign. This memorable, - 5 Ne 15 
incident happened on the firſt of Auguſt, 1589. —_— 
Tux king of Navarre, next heir to the crown, Aunied ER 
the” government, under the title of Henry IV. but ſue?- 
| ceeded to much greater difficulties than thoſe which ſur- > 
rounded his predeceſſor. The prejudices, entertained. = 
againſt his religion, made a great part of the nobility 
immediately deſert him; and it was only by his promiſe | 
of hearkening to conferences and inſtruction, that he 
could engage any of the catholics to adhere to his un- 
doubted title. The league, governed by the duke of 
Mayenne, brother to Guiſe, gathered new force; | and 
the king of Spain entertained views, either of diſmem- 
bering the French monarchy, or of annexing the whole | 
to his own dominions. In theſe diftreſsful circumſtances,” 
Henry addreſſed himſelf to Elizabeth, and found her well 
diſpoſed to contribute to his afliſtance, and to oppoſe the 
' progreſs of the catholic league, and of the king of Spain, . 
her inveterate and dangerous enemies. To prevent te 
deſertion of his Swiſs and German auxiliaries, ſhe made 
him a preſent of twenty-two thouſand pounds; a greater 
ſum than, as he declared, he had ever ſeen before: And 
the ſent him a reinforcement of four thouſand men, under 
bby, an * of reputation, who' joined 
A 3 „ the 
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ache French at Diagpe. Stren end by-theſe-funplies,. | 
e marched directly, t9-Pavis 3 and having taken the 
4; Is burbs, {word in hand, he abandoned them to be pile 
| aged. =, his ſoldiers. . He emplaysd. this body of Engliſh - 
en eee ee fill reaſon 
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; qommendations. fl 1 — Nt — Tbonns Baſk» | 
Wo, bt „Se and Sir Jab, 1 ag wah reputation this 
b yo Ampaien, and revived... 1 | +, che jent 1 


40 


off I inen fy ee ee hid. 4 Fs — 


Faru, [Tas army, which Henry gext campaign lod ia 
ang. feld, was much inferior to bat of the-Jeague x bat ws I 


yas. compoſed. of the chief nobility.of France, he feared 
vot to encounter. bis enemies eee eg * 

; | 285 __ eee e * 

4 5 | P 3 ne yy . Þh Highs Ho 
= ade of che league, and. obliged Henry t0-taiſe the 


tired, to. the Low, Countries; and. by his conſummate 
Kill in. the art of war, performed theſe long marches in 
. le face of the enemy, without affording the F rench mo- 
„„ chat opportunity Which he ſought, of giving, him 

; Battle, or ſo much as once putting his army in diſorder, 
7 8 only loſs, which: he ſuſtained, . was in the Low 
| untries ; where prince Maurice tak advantage of his 

F abſence, and recovered ſome places, which the duke of 

Parma had formerly conquered from the States. 


6 "I | 95 Tun fituation. of Henry's affairs, though n . 
Was not ſo well advanced or eftabliſhed as to malte che 
queen diſcontinue her ſuccours; and the was {till more 
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ming dad declared for the league; and fading him: 

_ Gif hard preſſed by Henrys forces, he bad been obliged, 
— te ſeeute himſelf, to introduce forms. Spaniſh 

' traps: inte the ſea-nort towns of that provipee.: Elizan 

beth was -alatmed at the danger 3 and forgfaw, that hs 
Spaniards, , bebdes: infeſting the. Epgliſh: ammerce. hy. 
ptivateess, might empley theſo harbours ag the ſeat of 
their naval preparations, and might mare gaſily, from 
that. near heighbaourhood, than from Spain dg, Frtugal. 

project an invaſion of England. She concluded: theres - 
fore, 2 new: treaty with Hegry,.in. which Ibs nE 49 

bend over three thouſand. men, to he employed in the 
| reduction of Britanay, and {he Ripulated chat her charges 
 thould, in a twelyemanths or 2s ſoan as the cnemf pas 

expelled, be; N her?, Theſe forces; were amy = 
manded by Sir John Norris; and under him by Nis bes 
ther, Hengv- nd by Shirley. Sir Roger N. 


eee n u e ag PONY 


intercepted all the yellls bel 8 er 


the leaguerrs. Mong 961.70! iis. a moan hos 


2 


fore band by ar enn on armemant 3. and Henpy whe 
| | againſt Brjtanoy, perſuaded, the. Engliſh. commanders to 


Join his army and to take à ſhare in the. hoſtilities, 
| which he egrried inta Picardy . Notwitbſtanding the 
diſguſt, which Elis abech received from this difappoint | 
ment, he laid he fors her à plan for. expelling the leaguers | 

fem Normandy, and perſuaded her to. ſend over a new | 
. of four thouſand men, go aft him Mi eons 
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wanat the bea of a ſmall body which, Kenne 1 
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ks; 7 rn Ga ac- 
2 _ eothipliſhments, and ſtill more real merit, was daily ad- 
Vaneing in favour with Elizabeth, and ſeemed to occupy 
that place in her affections, which Leiceſter, now de- 
1 coeeaſed, had ſo long enjoyed. Eſſex; impatient for mili- 
1 tary fame; was extremely uneaſy to lie ſome time at 
Dieppe unemployed; and had not the orders, which be 
8 . received from his miſtreſs, been ſo poſitive, he would 
| = | Yladly: have accepted of Henry's invitation, and have 
| marched to join the French army now in Champagne. 
This plan of operations was alſo propoſed/ to Elizabeth 
by the French ambaſſador; but ſhe rejected it with great 
diſpleaſure; and ſhe threatetied-immediately to recall her 
troops if Henry ſhould perſevere any longer in his preſent 
 prabitice, onion ary ths we per OY 
do nothing but his own intereſts's, Urged by theſe mo- 
. tives, the French king, at laſt, led his army into Nor- 
F many, and laid fiege to Roiien, which he reduced ta 
+ "great difficulties. But the league, unable of theinſelves. | 
| | - to take the field againſt him, had again recourſe to the 
duke of Parma, who received orders to march to their 
relief. He executed this enterprize with his uſual ability 
And ſucceſs; and, for the preſent, fruſtrated all the pro- 
_ JeRs'of Henry and Elizabeth. This princeſs, Who kept 
MY in \ view the intereſts of her own kingdom in all her 
foreign tranſactions, was impatient, under theſe diſap- 
| pointmients, blamed Henty for his negligence in the ee 
cution of treaties, and complaii ned that the Engliſh forces 
were thruſt foremoſt i in every hazardous enterprize *. It | 
1 probable, however, that their own ardent courage, and 
meir deſtre of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in ſo celebrated 
à theatre of war, were the e why they {6 * 
enjoyed this perilous honour, / mY 


: 5 Birch's Negociations, | . + | Homer tom, iv. r. 
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2 —.— was ett how cen i it was | 


"mad e. ed a new treaty with Em in which this 
agreed never to make peace with Philip, but by common 


|  conſent;/ fie promiſed-to ſend him a new ſupply: of four | 


thouſand: men ʒ and he ſtipulated to repay her charges in 
a a twelvemonth, to employ theſe forces, joined to a body 
of French troops, in an expedition againſt Britanny, and 
to conſign into her hands a ſea-port town of that pro- 
vince, for a retreat to the Engliſn . Henry knew the 
eier of executing ſome of theſe articles, and the 
1 e of fulfilling others; but finding them rigidly 
inſiſted: on by Elizabeth, he accepted of her ſuccours, 
and truſted that he might eaſily, on ſome pretence, be 
able to excuſe his failure in executing his part of the 
treaty. This campaign was the leaſt ſucceſsful of all 
i e he had yet carried 0n-againſt the league. 
Dun mo theſe military operations in France, Eliza- 


on employed her naval power againſt Philip, and 6 2 * — 
deavoured to intercept bis Weſt-Indian treaſures, the r 


ſource of that greatneſs, which rendered him ſo formidable 
do all his neighbours. She ſent a ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, 
under the command of lord Thomas Howard, for this 
ferviee;"but the king of Spain, informed of her purpoſe, 
fitted out a great force, of fifty-ſive fail,” and diſpatched 
them to eſcort the Indian fleet. They fell in with the 
Engliſh ſquadron 3 and by the courageous obſtinacy of 
Sir Richard Greenville, the vice-admiral, who refuſed to 
make his efcape by flight, chey took one veſſel, the firſt 
| re ſhip of war which had yet fallen into the hands 
of the Spaniards *,” The reſt of the W returned 
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3 920 eat favour with the es | 
interest to decline, o recover 
X . by bebe important undertaking 3 oo Pappas maroon 
numbers to pee —— . 
1182 © onthe Weſt-Indles. The fleet Was detained ſd lung in 
1 8 | the Otnoo or den winds noma. 6 


RB | ſucceeded: to the c T 5 ee 4 
b qhage againſt the Spaniards? He took: ons tieh Carrack 
wear the Ifland ef Flores, and deſttoyed anetber b. Abet 
we fame time, Themas White, a Landenen took two 
=, quickſilyer, bastaiwed al ve two. millions ef bulls. for 
= : - | Indulgences ;- à commodity: uſeleſs to the Engliſh; but 
wich had coſt the king of Spain three hut red thouſand 
= | „ Oe A RO eee 
| | for five millions. | e 146 Do Wa mT 
Tais war did Set * te Spain's: but it was at- 
een confderable Spee ts 6 
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ment of it, ſhe had ſpent in Flanders and France, and 


on her naval expeditions, above one willian tre hundred — 


dchoaſand pounds ? ; a charge which, notwithſiataling her 
enttemę ſrugality, was too burthenſume for her narrow 


revemues to ſupport. ' Sho fammoned, therefare, a parli- 7599s 


in arder tu obtain ſupply: But ſhe: cither thought 5 3 


ber authöriey { eſtabliſhed, that ſhe needed to make them 
no conceffions-in return, or ſhe rated her: power and pre- 
rogative above money: For there never was any parti- 
ament, whom fhe treated in 2 more baughty manner, 
when ſhe: made more ſanſible of their own! weakneſs; or 

_ whoſe'privileges ſhe more openly; vielated. When the 
ſpeaker, Sir Edward Coke, made the three uſual requeſts, 


of ſreedom from arreſts, of acceſs to her -perfon, and of : 


liberty of ſpecch;; ſhe replied ta him, by the mouth. of 
| Pucketing, lord-keepery that liberty af ſpeech was granted. 
to the commons, but they muſt know vhat liberty they 
were entitled to; not a liberty ſor every one to "ſpeak 
what he liſteth, or what cometh in his brain to utter; 
their privilege extended no farther than à Hberty of Aye 
or Nor That the enjoined the ſpeaker, if he perceived 
any idle heads ſo negligent of their own ſaſety, as to at- 
tempt reforming the church, or innevating in the com- 
monwealth, that he ſhould refuſe: the bills exhibleed for 
that purpoſe, till they were examined by ſuch as were 
neter to conſider of theſe things, and eould better judge 
of them: That ſhe would not impeach the freedom of 
their perſons; but they muſt beware, leſt, under colour 
of this privilege, they imagined, that any neglect of their 
duty could be covered or protected: And that ſhe . 
bor rebuſe chem accols-'tp her perten ! provided-it w 
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1 eres and when ſhe . have leiſure from: other 
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1 the 3 had ce 


1 a crete 


. MY ferniach Fong, 
_ ventured. to tranſgreſs the imperial orders of Elizabeth. 
le preſented to the lord keeper a petition, in which he 
deſired the upper houſe to join with the lower in a ſup- 
plication to her majeſty, for entailing the ſucceſſion of 
the crown z and he declared, that he had a bill ready 
are This method of proceeding 
vas ſufficiently reſpectful and cautious; but the: ſubject 
was always extremely diſagreeable to the queen, and 
— ſhe had expreſsly prohibited any one from meddling 
dh; She ſent. Wentworth immediately to the Tower; 
committed Sir Thomas Bromley, who had ſeconded him, 
3 Fleet priſon, together with Stevens, and Welſh, 
two members, to whom Sir Thomas had communicated 
his intention 2. About a fortnight after, a motion was 
made in the houſe, to petition the queen, for the releaſe 
of theſe members; but it was anſwered by all the privy 
cCounſellors there preſent,” that her majeſty had committed 
them for, cauſes beſt known. to herſelf, and that to preſs 
ber on that head would only tend to the prejudice of the 
gentlemen, whom they meant to ſerve: She would re- 
leaſe them whenever ſhe thought proper, and would be 
eee ee eee 


in this ee 5 


, which v0 bun 


wy p D'Emer, p- 460, 65 2 Po 37. * Dee, P- 479. | 
Townſend, Pe 5+ "IO . 07. | 
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mo ive 1 was able to ſurmount. Morrice, has: ATTY 


motion for redrefling the abuſes in the biſhops? courts, . 
but above all, in the high commiſſion; where ſubſcrip- 
tions, he ſaid, were exacted to articles at the pleaſure of 
the prelates; where oaths were impoſed, obliging perſons 
to anſwer to all queſtions without diſtinction, even though ' 
© they ſhould tend to their own condemnation ; and where 
every one, who refuſed entire ſatisfaction to the commiſ- 
ſioners, was impriſoned,” without relief or remedy *. 

This motion was ſeconded by ſome members; but the 
miniſters and privy counſellors oppoſed it; and foretold 


the conſequences which enſued. The queen ſent for the 


 Jpeaker ; and after requiring him to deliver to her Mor- 
rice's bill, ſhe told him, that it was in her power to call 
_ parliaments, in her power to diſſolve them, in her power 


to give aſſent or diſſent to any determination, which they 
ſhould form : That her purpoſe in ſummoning this par- 


liament was twofold, to have laws enacted for the farther 
enforcement of uniformity i in religion, and to provide for 
the defence of the nation, againſt the exorbitant power of 


Spain: That theſe two points ought, therefore, to be the 


object of their deliberations: She had enjoined them 


already, by the mouth of the lord keeper, to meddle 


neither with matters of ſtate nor of religion; and ſhe won- 


dered how any one could be ſo aſſuming, as to attempt a 
| ſubſe ſo expreſsly contrary: to her prohibition : That 
| the was highly offended with this preſumption z and took - 


the preſent opportunity to re-iterate the commands given 


by the keeper, and to require, that no bill, — | 


either ſtate affairs, or reformation in cauſes eccleſi 


the dutchy, and attorney of the court of wards,” made a ; . 
LY 


8 


| be exhibited in the houſe: And that in particular be 


charged the ſpeaker upon his allegiance, if any | ſuch bills 
were offered, abſolutely to refuſe them a reading, and 


| not ſo much as permit them to b_ IE OS 
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ena ee bers © This Cmmand from the queen was Tubtitted | 
| 2 to, without farther queſtion. Morrice was ſeized in the 
. houſe itſelf by u ferfeatit at arms, difebarged from his 
viſe of chancellor of the dutchy, incapacitated from any 
pradtice in his n why 
Gam years ee in re a ye 
| Er 
as obſequious to the one as to the other of her in)unctions. 
They paſſed a law againft recufunts; ſuch « law as Was 
4 >” fuited to the fevere character of Elizabeth and to the 
nn | perſecuting ſpirit of that age. It was intitled, An a? to 
E mus ber mujeſhy's fubjefts in thetr due vhedience ; und was | 
meant, as the preamble declares, to obviate ſuch N 
veniences und perils as might grow from the wicked practices 
vf beditteus ſecterzes and difoyal perſons © For theſe two 
E ſpecies of criminals were always, at that time, confounded 
oo |  topether, us equally dangerous to the peace of ſociety. . 
It was enacted, that any perſon, above ſixteen years of 
age, who obſtinately refuſed, during the fpace of a month, 
do attend public worthip Thould be committed to aid, ; 
that, ff, after being condemned for this offence, he 
| 5 perfiſt thee months in his refuſal, ne mut abjure the 
. realm; and that, if he either refuſe this condition, of 
© return after baniſhment, He yea fuffer vaptedily as a 
| © _ felon, without benefit of elergyx. This law boreequally 
= | Hard upon the putitans and Apen the' catholics; and had 
| , Itnot been impoſed bythe queen's authority, was 
Mn chat reſpect, much contrary to the private ſeritiments 
and inclinations of the majority in the houſe of commons. 


| Very little oppoſition, howe' 
b . 


* 4; "3 
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v Aﬀer enackting x robs the Gen in order to remove the ea 


| fron N often took care that evans hould be tried by the civil 
991. Judges 


* 1 2 A 3 E * f. x 8 I 14 


to have been the moſt important buſineſs of this parlia- 
ment; and it was a ſingular proof of the high ſpirit vf 
Efivabeth, titat, while eonſeious of a preſent dependande 
on the common, ſhe opened the ſeſſion with the moſt 
haughty treatment of them, and covered her weakneſs 
under ſuch u lofty appearance of ſuperiority. | The 
eummonis readiily voted two. ſubſidies and four if 
tithe: but this ſum not appearing, ſufficient to the 
dourt, an unuſual expedient was fallen upon to induce 


them to make an enlargement in their conceſſons. The 


| peers informell the commons in a conference, that they 


vould not give their aſſent to the ſupply voted, thinking 
it too ſmall for the queen's cecaſions: They therefore 


propoſed a grant of three ſubſidies and ſix fifteenthe, and 


deſired a farther confetence, in ortler to perſuade the 
commons to agree to this-meaſure; The commons, who | 


had acquired the privilege of beginning bills of ſubſidy, 


took offence at this procedure of the lords, and at firſt 
abſolutely rejected the propoſal: But being afraid, on 
reflection, that they had, by this refuſal, given offence 


to their ſuperiors, they both agreed te the conference, | 


and afterwards voted the additional ſubſidy, s- 

Tax queen, notwithſtanding this unuſual conceſſion 
| of the commons, ended the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, gontain- 
ing ſome reprimands to them, and full of the ſame high 
pretenſtans, Which the. had aſſumed at the opening of the 


Purliament. Shi took notice, by the mouth of the keeper, 
that certain members ſpent more time than was neveſſary, 


by indulging themſelves in barangues and reaſonings: 


vines OO CCI an account . their ant 
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the queen to great neceſſities, the grant of ſubſidies ſeems 2 
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© 2 5 r. paying due tene to 1 * «6. n 
| amy told - them, were not to be accounted. as ommo 
55 knights and burgeſſes of the houſe, who are count 


4 but during the parliament: Wberesz, the others are 
4 ſtanding counſellors, and for their wiſdom and great 


a ſervice are called to the council of the ſtate The 


queen alſo, in her own'perſon, made the parliament a 
ſpirited harangue ; in which ſhe ſpoke of the juſtice and 


| moderation of her government, expreſſed the ſmall ambi- 


tion ſhe had ever entertained of making conqueſts, diſ- 
played the juſt grounds of her quarrel with the king of 
Spain, and diſcovered how little ſhe apprehended the 
power of that monarch, even though he ſhould make a 


| greater effort than that of his Invincible Armada. « But 


4 I am informed, added ſhe, that when he attempted 
x chis laſt invaſion, ſome- upon the ſea-coaſt forſook their 


«©: towns, fled up higher into the country, and left all 


£2 „ naked and expoſed to his entrance: But I ſwear unto | 
e you, by God, if I knew thoſe perſons, or may know 
«of any that ſhall do ſo hereafter, I will make them feel 


what it is to be ſo fearful in ſo urgent a cauſe,” By 


| this menace, ſhe probably gave the people to underſtand, 


chat ſhe would execute martial law upon ſuch cowards: 


For there was no ſtatute, by which a man could be 


ond ſr enging: his place of abode. - 5 
Tux king of France, though he had hitherto: ate | 


- war on the league with great bravery -and reputation, 


though he had this campaign gained conſiderable advan» 


_  .tages over them, and though he was afliſted by a conſi-. 
derable body of Engliſh under Norris, who carried 
nac s 2 


es into the heart of Britanny ; was become ſenſible, 


| that he never could, by force of arms alone, render 


eee Lingus.” 1 
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formed in his own court to elect ſome catholie me 


the royal blood, if Henry ſhould any longer refuſt nr 
them by declaring his converſion. This excellent. prince 


was far from being a bigot to his. ſect; and as he deemed 
theſe theological diſputes; entirely ſubordinate to the public 
rmined, from the beginning, to . 

come, ſome time or other, to the reſolution required of 
him. He had found, on the death of his predeceſſor, that f 
the hugonots, who formed the braveſt and moſt faithful 


| good; he had tacitly de 


part of his army, were ſuch determined zealots, that, if 
2 at that time, abjured their faith, they would 


y have abandoned him deer eee eee 


5 udape bee of this: catholice; ' The more bigotted catho— 


A he knew, ' particularly thoſe of the league; had 
entertained fuch an unſurmountable prezudice againſt his 
perſon and diffidence of his ſincerity; that even his 
abjuration would not reconeile them to his title; and he 
muſt either expect to be entirely excluded from the throne 
or be admitted to it on ſuch terms a8 would leave him 


lite more than the mere ſhadow of royalty. In this 


| tg he had reſolved to temporize 3 to retain 
e gain the moderatecatholies by giving them 
r earn to _ dn OI: 


make em l the — or that 
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thoſe Romaniſts who adhered to him; ind a party was N 
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= Zion of their ſovereigns. But the French nation, where 
bo principles had ſo long been diſplayed as the badges of 
msction, and where each party had fortified its belief by an 
F 1 unimoſity-againſt the other, were not found ſo pliable or 
inconſtant; and Henry, was at laſt convinced, that the 
= | _ tatholics'of his party would entirely abandon him, if he 
_—_—. : gave them not immediate ſatisfaction in this particular. 
1 The hugonots alſo, taught by experience, clearly ſaw, 
d.muat his deſertion of them was become abſolutely neceſſary 
= Co for the public ſettlement; and ſo. general was this perſua- 
=o 5 2 fon among them, that, as the duke of Sully pretends, 
= ee.uven the divines of that party purpoſely allowed themſelves 
i VC n the diſputes and conferences; that the 
weg might möre readily be convinced of the qeaktieſs 01 
= £ their cauſe, and might more cordially and ſincerely, at 
= Ieeaſt more decently, embrace-the religion, which it was 
if ſio much his intereſt to rere. ae 2 e 
8 err cams Waere ar in- ral. 
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= and defirous to preſerve his ſincerity, ſhould infenſibly 
+ _  bendhis opinion to the neceſlity of his affairs, and ſhould 

s believe that party to have the beſt arguments, who could 

. ee eee of a kingdom. All circum- 

= - = _ ances, therefore, being prepared for this great event, 

=. chat monarch renounced the proteſtant religion, and was 

_ folemily' received, by the mire EO p $1044 AKA 
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her birth, and: who» ſeems to have entertained ſome * 
propenſſey, during her whole life; to he cathelie ſuper- 
ſtition, at leaſt to the ancient cerłmonies, yet-pretended, 
to be extremely diſpleaſed with this abjuration of Henry 3 


wis intereſted change of his religion. Senſible, however, 
that the league and the king ↄf Spain were ſtill thei! com- 
cy mon enemies, ſhe hearkened to his apologies; continued 
her ſuccours, both of men and money; and formed a new 
treaty, in which; they mutually ſtipulated never to ma 
| Peace, but by common agreement. 
I xx inttigues of Spain were, not limited to F rance n 
ö By means of the never failing ptetence of 
religion, joined to the influence of money, Philip excited 
new diſorders in Scotland, and gave freſh alarms te 
Elizabeth. George Ker, brother to lor Newbbttle,;bad 
been taken, while he was-paſſing ſecretly into Spain; an 
papers were found about him, hy which a dangerous 
cConſpiracy of ſome: catholic noblemen witho Philip was 
diſcovered- The earls of Angus;:Enoly-and Huntley, 
the heads of three potent families, had entered ante 
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ham of ——— nad alfoetiteved FP 

Was taken; ahd arraigned, and etebutedte“ — 
lord Borcugh amdbaſſador into Scoilandz und exherted the 

(king to exerciſe the ſume ſeverity on the thres earle, to 
-coniſcate! their eſtates, hep eg er 0 - 
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entholic earls reindined in ſuſpence; but at laſt the par- 88 


liament paſſed an act of attainder againſt" them, and the 
king prepared himſelf to execute it by force of T 
The noblemen, though they obtained a victory oyer” 
bre ee who: acted by the king's: commiſſion, 
V s hard preſſed, by James himſelf, and 


E${ +49 


- — bm enbeia terms, to leave the kingdom. Both 
wel, da in a confederacy with them, forfeited 


che fayour-of Elizabeth; and was obliged to take ſhelter, 
firſt in France an nenn N 

"_ in great, poverty.” 4b 4D 
Tux eſtabliſhed e b che queen! ſecured br 
dam al duch attempts as James was expoſed to from the 
s: diſpoſition of his ſubjects; and her enemies 


he te 
than by ſuch traiterous and perfidious machinations, as 


ended in their own diſgrace, and in the ruin of — 
criminal inſtruments. - | Roderigo Lopez, Pl Jew, domeſtic - 


; "who" bad ſucceeded Parma lately | 

ent of the Netherlands; but he 
_ ile de had 50 other inter ntion than to cheat 
Thin of His mo ney, and n . r meant 1 to fulfil hi poo. | 


Mt plained to Falte of theſe — Srmdbruy 
of his minifters, but could obtain no ſatisfaction r. Vo 
nd Williams, to Etighiſh eraitors, were after wards ex- 

Dr er- revenging Nertelf, 'by retaliating am 4 1 
manner, Elizabeth Watte aun wütende es ngeance, 
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Fance, and; aſſiſting him in 
- . r Ae we Ace the league, which; after the 
7994 eee and 
4 reatened*with ſpeedy: ruin and diſſolution, + Norris 


- conimahded the Engliſh forces in Britanny, and) aſfſid 
5 "Af xt the" en of Morlaix, Quimpercorentin, 6 

towns "guarded by "Spaniſh forces in 4 province. 
5 every e, 5 Engliſh, though they had ſo long 
Enjoyed domeſtic peace, diſcovered a ftrong military dif-. 

5 Fe "ied dhe güeeng though herſelf a herpi 

more egen oceaſſon to reprove her generals for en- 
eböraging rheit temerity, chan for 00 ing their 
fear or caution b: Sir Mare Frobiſher, her brave ad- 
miräf, perihed, with many others, before Breſt. Mor- 
r ac been promiſed to the | Engliſh for a place of 
"retreat ; but the duke 'Aumont, the French general, 
eluded his Fee by making it be inſerted in the capi- 
"ulation, che none k but e my n into 
chat eity, 3 n Bin gh d IOTE 1 1 s 


Arrd er "aw » mY . 3 Fry ye 


. 2505 · ee campaign, the 1 iin 5 had oo 


EF SE Ba 


arried-on-/hoſtilities with Philip, was at laſt provoked, 
4 the taking of Chatelet and Dourlens, and the attack 
of Cambray, : declare war againſt that monarch, Eli- | 
+zabeth- being threatened with a new invaſion i in Eng], nd, 
| and with an inſurrection i in Ireland, recalled -moſt of her 8 
press, and ſent Norris to command in this latter king- 
dem. Finding alſo, that the French league was almoſt 
entirely e, ud that the moſt conſiderable leaders 
had an 2 nodation with their prince, ſhe 
Mid hae he could: well ſupport: himſelf by his n 
force and valour; and ſhe began to be more ſparing, in 


eee af he blood and treaſure of her ſubjects. 
Sou diſguſts, which ſhe had received from the States, 


* : ; 
: 7. . 
3 * 9 


: 


cluſion of a peace, pleaded their preſent poverty and diſ- 
treis, the great” ſuperiority of the Spaniards, and the 
difficulty of ſupporting the war; much more, of ſaving 
money to diſcharge their incumbrances. After much ne- 


engaged to free the queen immediately from the charge 


of the Engliſh auxiliaries, computed at forty. thouſand 


pounds a-year; to pay her / annually twenty thouſand 
pounds for ſome; years; to aflift her with a certain num- 


ber of ſhips ; and to conclude no peace or treaty without 
her conſent. . They alſo bound themſelves, on finiſhing 


ace with Spain, to pay her annually the ſum; of a 


bundred thouſand pounds for four years; but on this 


condition, that the payment ſhould be in lieu of all de- 
mands, and that they ſhould be ſupplied, though at their 


on charge, with a 1 of aan . auxiliaries $1 


from England, Hs are; 9 88 Ri 1 
Tux queen fill + TR 
tons, which were a great check on the riſing power of 
che States; and the committed the important truſt of 


Fluſhing to Sir Francis Vere, a brave officer, who had 


been much diſtinguiſhed by his valour in the Low Coun- 
tries. She gave him the preference to Eſſex; who expected 
ſo honourable a command; and though this nobleman 
was daily riſing both in reputation with the people, and 
favour with herſelf, the queen, who was common ly re- 
ſerved in the advancement of her courtiers, thought pro- 


pe er _ ne en , . ee 5 


= we Camden, pe 516. 


jed in „ 


dae nes hab uo incl 00 Wend er arges on e , 4 4 
+ that fide; and ſhe even demanded; by her ambaſſador, C4 
Sir Thomas Bodley, to be reimburſed" all the money, * 
which ſhe had expended in ſupporting them. The States, 5 
beſides alledging the conditions of the former treaty, by 

which they were not bound to repay her, till the con- 
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1 Xa thouſand, Engliſh, whoa W wk \ Elizabeth, . mg new N 
3 = ereaty concluded wich Henry, engaged to ſupply that 
1 ince. . Some ſtipulations for mutual aſſiſtance were 
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1. Tuts body of Engliſh troops were maintained at the 
8 expence of the French king; yet did Henry eſteem the 
| ſupply of conſiderable advantage, on account of the great 
reputation acquired by the Engliſh, in ſo many fortunate 
enterprises, - undertaken againft the common enemy. In 
the great battle of Tournholt, gained this campaign by 
prince Maurice, the Engliſh auxiliaries, under Sir Francis 
| Vere and Sir Robert Sidney, had extremely diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves; and the ſucceſs of that day was. ninth | 
aſcribed to their diſcipline and „ 
wen- Thoben Elizabeth, at 42 conſiderable eee; a 
e 
1 blood and treaſure, made war againſt Philip in France and 
tze Low Countries, the moſt ſevere blows; which ſule 
gave him, were by thoſe naval enterprizes, Which either 
ſhe or her ſubjefts ſcarcely ever intermitted during one 
ſeaſon, 'In 1594, Richard Hawkins, ſon to Sir" John, 


" navigator, procured the queen's commiſſion, 
and ſailed e e eee II en 


8 


| Lancaſter was fopplcd che fame yea with thee his and | 
1 in his adventure.  He-took thirty-nine ſhips of 
the enemy; and not content with this ſucceſs, he made 
an attack on Fernambouc in Brazil, Where, he knew, 
great treaſures were at that time lodged. As he approached 
the ſhore, he ſaw it lined with great numbers of the enemy; 
but no- wiſe daunted at this appearan 
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in pieces. By this bold action, he both deprived his men 397 
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of all reſource but in victory, and terrified the enemy, 79 1 
who fled after a ſhort reſiſtatice;”/ He returned Home wifi 1 
the treaſure, which he had ſo bravely acquired. In 1595, 2 N 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who had anew forfeited the queen's 1 
friendſhip by an intrigue with a maid of honour, and who | 
had been confined in priſon for this miſdemeanor, no : 
doner recovered his liberty, than he was puſhed, dy his i 
active and enterprizing genius, to attempt ſome great "= 
action. The ſucceſs of the firſt Spaniſh adventurers | |. 
 fgainſt Mexico and Peru had begot an extreme avidity 9 
in Europe; A eee Une ly took place, that, f 15 
in che inland parts of South America, called Guiana, 4 : || 


| Eountry'as yet undiſco „there were mines and trea- 
fures and riches far — any which Cortes or 
izzaro had met with. Raleigh, whoſe turn of mind 
- wis ſomewhat romantic and extravagant,” undertook at 
his on charge the diſcovery of this wonderful country. 
Having taken the ſmall town of St. Joſeph in the iſle of 
Trinidado, where he found no riches, he left his ſhip, 
and failed up the river Oroonoko in pinnaces, but with- 
out meeting any thing to anſwer his expectations. „ 
his return, he publiſhed an account of this country, . 
of the groſſeſt and moſt palpable lies, that Were ever ny 
ittempted to be impoſed on the credulity of mankind '*,” | 
Fus fame year, Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Hawkins undertook a more important expedition againſt 
the Spaniſh ſettlements in America; 3 and they carried 
with them ſix ſhips of the queen's s and twenty more, 
which they had either fitted out at their own charge, or 
which were furniſhed thee bY. private adventurers. Sir 


Thomas Baſkerville wa | commander of 'the 
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„ detrayed the. tions of the ; wr wg Preparati 
were de in that idand for their. reception; and che 

Engliſh. fleet, notwihſtanding che brave aflault, which 
they made on the enemy, was repulſed with, loſs. Haw- 
Eins ſoon after died; and Drake purſued his voyage to 

Nombre di Dios, on the iſthmus of Darien; where, 

| having landed his men, he attempted to paſs forward to 
Panama, with a view of plundering that. place, er, if he 
found ſuch a ſcheme. practicable, of keeping and fortify- 
ing it, But he met not with the ſame facility, whic 
had attended his firſt enterprizes in thoſe. parts. The 
Spaniards, taught by experience, had every Where forti- 
fed the paſſes, and had ſtatipned trgops in the woods; 
Who ſo infeſted the Engliſh, by continual, alarms and 
Kirmiſhes, that they were obliged to return, without 
bdieeing able to effectuate any thing. Drake himſelf, wk 

te intemperance of the climate, the f of 

journey, and the vexation of his diſappointment, was 
ſeized with a diſtemper, of which he ſoon. after died. 
| Sir, Thomas Baſkerville took the command of the fleet, 
| yhick was ina weak condition; and after having fought 
2 battle near Cuba with a Spaniſh feet, of which the 
event was not deciſive, he returned to England. 1 he 

Spaniards ſuffered ſome loſs from this RAR 1 but, * 
1 Engliſh reaped no profit ! 5 1 . 

Tun bad ſucceſs of this enterprize. in cha e ae ad 5 
the Engliſh rather attempt the Spaniſh dominions in Eu- 
rope, Where, they heard, Philip was making great pre- 

Pu 2 for a new invaſion of Ae. i. den 1 


| < UE * Manſon r. un. | ed Ou: 
Aces . 1 fleet 


8 VV 125 ; 
E E 25 FLAT A n Ek T H. ek 2 7 3 ; 


— and e eee feveritedn.,of whinh:whne- cuatint, 


| chips of Wurz the reſt tenders and ſmall veſſels: Twenty 1590 


mips were added by the Hollanders. In this fleet there 


were computed to be embarked fix thouſand three hundred 7 | 
and ORs e a wg: m e 4 fix thou- . | 


: p The eme were commanded 8 the carl | 
of Effex': The navy by lord Effingham, high admiral. 


Both theſe cor rs had expended great ſums of thilr 
own'in'the armament: For ſuch was the ſpirit of Eliza- 


| beth's'reign. Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Ra- 
fge Carew, and Sir 


leigh, Sir Francis Vere, Sir Geo 
Coniers Clifford had commands in this expedition, and 
were appointed council to tlie general and admiral v. 


Tut bea fe Gil an the Giſt of June 1596 3 and meet „ 


plats! 85 ſealed: 4 delivered: to all the captains, the 


general rendezvous was appointed. They ſent befone 
chem ſome armed tenders, which intercepted every ſhip, 


that could: carry intelligence to the enemy; and they 
themſelves were ſo fortunate when they came near Cadiz, 


as to take an Iriſh veſſel, by which they learned, that 
that port was full of merchant ſhips of great value, and 
that the Spaniards lived in perfect ſacurity, without any 


apprehenſions of an enemy. This intelligence much 


encouraged the Engliſh fleet, and gave wem the oo | 


; W a fortunate iſſue to the enterpriae. 


AFTER a fruitleſs attempt to land at 85. Sebaſtiats oh 


ſide of the iſland of Cadiz; it was, upon 
deliberation, reſolved dy the council of war to attack 


the ſhips and gallies in the bay. This attempt was 
deemed raſh; and the admiral himſelf, who was cautious 


*, had entertained great ſcruples with regard 
„ i 418 Gander Po Shes ot gait. 
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prise and when he found the reſolution at laſt taken, = 


#59 de -throw bis har inte the ſea, and gave-fymptomiy af me 
maoſt extravagant joy. He felt, however, a great morti- 


* fication, when Effingham informed him, that the queen, 
anxious for his ſafety, and dreading the effeQs. of his 
| youthful ardour, had fecretly given orders; that he ſhould 
not be permitted to command the van in the attack w. 
That duty was performed by Sir Walter Raleigh and lord 
Thomas Howard; but Eſſex no ſooner came within reach 
of the enemy, than he forgot the promiſe, . which, tbe 
admiral had exacted from him, to lep in the midſt of 
the fleet ; he broke through and preſſed forward into the 


- - thickeſt of the fire. Emulation for glory, /avidity of 


plunder, animoſity againſt the Spaniards proved. incen- 
tives to every one.z and the enemy was ſoon obliged to 
lip anchor, and retreat farther into the bay, where they 
ran many of their ſhips aground. Eſſex then landed his 
men at the fort of Puntal; and immediately marched to | 
the attack of Cadiz, which the impetuous valour of the 
Engliſh ſoon. carried ſword. in wa. | The generoſity of 


Alaughter, and treat his ere 4 che greateſt h 
manity, and even affability and kindneſs- The Engliſh | 
made rich plunder in the city ; but miſſed. of a much 
Acker by the reſolution, which the, duke. of Medina, the 
| Spaniſh admiral, took of ſetting fire to the ſhips, in or- 
der to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy. 
It was computed, that the loſs, which the Spaniards 
ſiuſtained in this enterprize, amounted. to tyenty mi 
ol ducats o; beſides the indignity, which that proud and 
ambitious people ſuffered, from ſacking one of their chief 
. eee. re in den ee, 3 Neo * | 
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| FEeszxz all on fire — ucceſs © 
b atchievements — 6/0 
Wm of Cadia ; and he undertook with fou 
place, $3 weed niente imm Englind's: But all 
the other ſeamen and ſuldiers were ſatisfied with the 
honqur, which they had acquired; and were impatient to 
return home, in order to ſecure their. plunder. Every 
other. propoſal of Eſſex to annoy: the enemy met with a 
like reception 5 his ſcheme for intercepting. the carracks 
at the Azores, for aſſaulting the Groine, for taking St. 
Andero, and St. Sebaſtian; And the Engliſh, finding a 
enemy, at laſt; left him on che Spaniſh! coaſt, | attended 
with very few ſhips. He complained, much te the queen, - 
of their want of ſpirit in this enterpriae z not was the -— 
intercept: the Indian fleet ?; but the great ſucceſs, in 
the enterprize on Cadiz, had coveretl' all their miſrar- 
_ riages::) And that princeſs, though the admired the lofty 
genius of Eſſex, could not forbear expreſſing an eſteem 
for the other officers . The admiral was created: eat] | 
to. Eſſer s. In the preamble, of the patent it was aid, 
nig gon ſervices in taking Cadiz, and deſtroping hs 
Spaniſh, ſhips ; a merit which Eſſex pretendec een 
 ſolely;to himſelf And. he, offered, to, maintain this pes 
by Ungle cambat againſt the 992 of. Nene * 1 
ſons, or ang of bis kindred. eee ene 
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© A b. and dhe ſuperiority which thé Engliſh, by their „ 
| — | 'and' their ſituation, had acquired over him. The | 


2 . 
— * — 


| HISTORY: 


or ENGLAND. 


queen, | having: received intelligence, that the Spaniards, 
though their fleets were 4 much ſhattered and deſtroyed, 


dy the expedition to adiz,; were preparing a ſqu 


at Ferrol and the en, and were marching troops 
ſtmither, with a view of making a baer in Ireland; 

Nes reſolved to prevent their en | eng 
| — She bees a large 
ps of a Hundre harbours. 


and twenty Tail, of which ſeventeen 


5 were her on Hips, forty-three were ſmaller veſſels, 
And che reſt' tenders and Victuallers: She embarked on 


board chis fleet fiye thouſand new-levied ſoldiers; and 
added a thouſand veteran troops, whom Sir Francis Vere 
brought from the Netherlands. The earl of Eſſex, com- 


mander in chief, both of the land and ſea forces, was at 
tte head of one ſquadron: Lord Thomas Howard was ap- 


pointed vice-admiral of another; Sir Walter Raleigh of 


| the third: Lord Mountjoy' commanded the land forces 


under Eſſex : Vere was appointed marſhal : Sir George 


 Blount-firſt colonel. The ee of Rutland dnd South. 
ee parks die , Anden as ebenen f. 


w lieutenant of the ordnance, and Sir Chriſte 


ſex declared his reſolution either to deſtroy the new Arma - 


| l ny Wale threatened England, or to periſh Ou ll 
ih July. DT 3 


Tuts poet ful fleet ſet fail from P 


no ſooner out of harbour than they met I 4 Klas 


erm, which ſhattered and diſperſed them 3 and before 


they could be refitted, Eſſex found, chat their pit 


; were fo fat ſpent, that it would not be ſafe to Garry ſo 


numerous an army along with him. He diſmiſſed, there- 


fore, all the ſoldiers, except the thouſand Veterans under 


_ Vere 
wn Cons EO COIN E = 


ez and Jaying afide all thoughts of attacking Ferrdl 
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fleet; Which bad ach e 
: —— ntyits the: ſecond enterprize :which he — 
= are eee CC Tice $19 emer noise N „ 
32 x e by reaſon of the i per- 
7 len- teen, had a ſtated courſe; as well as 
Feaſon,” both in their going out, and in their return; and 
| Here were cert fans; ft dhl, uur Rd ſtages ehe, 
+ always touched, and where they took in vrater and pro- 
s. The Azores, being one of theſe places, where, 
time, the fleet was enpected, Eſſex bent his 
thither; and he informed Raleigh, that he, on 
his arriyfl, inte nded to attack Fayal, one of theſe iſlands. 
- "By ſome accident the un wats) parate: 
| Nadel WH ere eee . 
I dent, after 
the attack . the 
delay, nme „ 
He! ſucceeded in the enterprize; but Eſſex, jealous of 
Raleigh, expreſſed great diſpleaſure at this conduct, and 
conſtrued it as an intention of robbing the general of che 
gory which attended that action: He caſhiered, chere- 
fore, Sydney, Bret, Berry, and others, Who had ewe 
4 rred in he — 1 would have [proceeded to 


+3 
* el 
7 N 
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. — Howard " 


„Er —— . — as'well 
5 . Was" ſoon appeaſed, and both re- 
"ceived: Raleigh into favour, an reſtored the other officers 
to their commands . Fhis incident, however ; though 
he quarrel was ſeemingly accommodated, dun de firſt 
Foundation of that violent animoſtty, Which afterwards 
E commanders, _ 
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4; And Bir William rn W - 
' ation was the moſt remote of the fleet, having fallen in 
with them, made the ſignals which had: been agreed; on. 
That able officer,. in his 
of ſucceſs, when he was: 


i by chat nobleman; appears very wenſonable as Well as 
5 God Ide Spaniſh nt, eee groan 
3 | before: — econ Tür in- 
3 en three Chips 3. neten v 
WES a enen the ox 
DDs cauſes of the 
5 mich canvaſſed in England, upon the return of the fleet; 
nnd chaugh the courtiers took party di as they 

| | nffected either Efſex or Raleigh, the People, in general, 
„ V bare an entre regnnd do che gelanteys ſpirit, and 


JK n 
mn one. 49 mach. e ee ere the che, maintained + 
= lind of eee eee, | | 


eos to.dilguſt Eſſex, ſhe. promoted him to the dignity of - 
=: earl Marſhal of England ; an office which had, been va. 
i . Sant-fince the death of the earl; of Shrewſbury... Eſſex | 
might perceive from. this conduct, that ſhe. never intended 
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8 e henect learn. tha ageciiity of moderation A . 
die But his temper was too usb lr Gba; eee 
behbariout too open and <angid to practice the atts. of A 2999. 
bout; and his free ſallios,, while they rendered him but 
worp amiable in the eyes gf good, Ma WF: Vis den 
mies many adyantages ag M! Þ 2209 
+, Tay. war, with, Spain, though fue 5 al, Raving Exe 24% oa. 
hauſted the queen's excheguer, ſhe was obliged zo aſſemble = 
1 _ parfiaments where, Yelyerzon, 2. lawyer, was choſen 
of The houſe. of commons , Elizabeth took 
cares by; ——.— Sir Thomas. Egerton, lord keeper 
do inform this aſſem}: ably. of the pecefſity of à ſuppiy, de 
ſaid, that the wars, formerly waged. in Turgpe, bad 
commonly. been copdufted, by che parties, without father 
view than to gain, a few tommns, .oj; at mot 2 Frovince, 
mpg but the abject of he preſens hoſtilities, 
on the part of Spain, was. no other than utterly to hereaye 
of her religion, her liberty, and her independ - 
4 — blefiags, hopever, the herſelf had 
| higherts, been able . preſerve, ig ſpite of the devil, th 
popes, and the Sopaniſh tyrant, and all the miſchievous 
deſigas of all her enemies: That in this conteſt ſhe bad 
diſbucked a ſum creble to all the parliamentary ſupplies 
granted hers! and beſides en pending her ordinary eye 
nuss, had been Obliged to fell many of the crown. lands 
And That ſhe could not doubt, but her ſubjects, in a 
cauſe where their 6wn. honour and intereſt were ſo deeply 
rencerned, od willingly contribute to ſugh moderate | 
1 * thquld he found neceſſary for their common 
The parliament granted her three ſubſdies 
ane ker x Sehe the ſame ſupply. which had, i £9 nqrio : 
four years before, hut which lr e e e. 
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Cat more courage, they afterwards made upon the 

Ares of che crown. They complained, that the lords | 
| failed in ci civility to them, by receiving cheit mea — 
| ting with their hats on; and that the keeper returned an 


5 bouſe p 


| bby e e 
by the lords, to a bill ſent up by the « 
_ theſe amendments were written on parchment, and re- 


these amendments ought to have been written on paper, 
| not on ane ee they complained'6f this innova- 
- yok Gich a prey et objeAtion en che oY of We 
houſe; and that it was not material, whethe 
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Tat commons, chis ſellio ured to engage in 
8050 controverſies about forms with the houſe of peers; 4 
relude to thoſe encroachments, which, as oo aſſumed 
preroga- 


anſwer in the ſame Fe oY poſture : But the upper 

oved, to their full ſatisfaction, that they wer: 
not entitled, by cuſtom, and the uſage of parliament, to 
Some amendments had been made 
0 1s; and 


turned with the bill to the commons. Not oe Prem 


at the novelty: They 


written on parchment or on paper, nor 


Fee re paper were white, black, or brown,” The 
mg were eee at this: Ow w O 


ch ſeemed'to A 
| though without Db ee 3 e er en 


Au application was made, by way” of bes s to the 
den, from the lower houſe, againſt monopolies; an 


2 * 


2 which had riſen to an enormous height; and they 
feceived 2 gracious, though a general anſwer; for which 


"return eturned their thankful ackriowledgments . But 
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* hinge them. tos much encouragement in uch ue L A . 7 


cations, ſhe told them, in the ſpeech. which the delivered — 
at their diſſolution, “ That with regard to theſe patents, N. 
e ſhe hoped, that her dutiful and loving ſubjects would 

75 44 not take away her prerogative, which is the chief 
5 flower i in her garden, and the principal and head pearl 7 
in her crown and diadem; but that they would rather | 
60 © theſe matters to her diſpoſal *, £3 The commons. 
alſo tock notice, this ſefſiou, of ſome tranſactions in e. 
1 of hy ee but not til they had or, - 5 
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th ee had PETER to en that 3 
ſupplies would now become more neceſſary to her than 
ever; and that the chief burthen of the war with Spain 
would thenceforth lie on England. Henry had received 
an overture for peace with Philip; but before he would 
2 to a negociation, he gave intelligence of it to 
his allies, the queen and the States; that, if poſtible, a 
| pacification might. be he by common conſent _ 

12 agreement. Thele two powers ſent ambaſſadors to 
France, in order to remonſtrate againſt peace; the queen, 
Sir Robert Cecil, and Henry Herbert; the States, Juſtin 
Naſſau, and John Barnevelt. . Henry faid to theſe mini- 
ſters, chat his early education had been amidft war and 
danger, and he had paſſed the whole courſe of bis life 
either in arms or in military preparatic 
Pr ofs, Which he had given of his Gacfity" in the field, 
no one could doubt, but he would «willingly, for Kis 
part, have continued in a courſe of life, to which he” Va: 
now habituated, till the common enemy 8 
ah cane cope 
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 vitable necefity, could ever induce him to think of a Kp 
rate peace with Philip,” or make him embrace tneafures - 
not entitely coniforthable to che wiſhes of all his corlfele- 
rates: That his kingdom, torne with the convulſions Kod 
civil wars of near harf a century, Tequfred forme interval | 
of teþ6fe; ere it obuld rech a Condition, in which it 


- might ſulfain ktlelf, much more ſupport its allies: "That 
| after the minds "of His ſibjeQs were compoſed to tran- 
| dulflity and accuſtomed to obediertet 


„ after id finatices 


were brought into order, and . agriculture and the 


4 £1 


arts. were, reſtored, France, inſtead of being a burthen, 
as at preſent, to her <onfederates, would be able to lend 


cen 3 ſuccour, and amply to repay them Mi ihe | 


ad received during her calamities : 
\nd 6 ambition of Spain would not at pre- 
nt, grant 9 Tu Sh terms as they Thould think rea- 


1 OUS he hoped, that, in a little 1 time, he ſhould attain 


dhe keis, vehemer 
a F was. dete 


_ Aliftance both of . they were well pleaſed 


fuch 45 Tituation as would enable him to mediate more 
b al With more decide e in a 


12 


Tis RTE They "were „ that. et inaons 


144411 1 1 N 


N feigned,; and they therefore temonſtrated wich 


0e bout the meaſures, which, they 
[ol a0, Pty APs States 


chat he would fx no e cena 


; i en. of. amity with him. His greateſt 


breach bf mg He had a ; cordial eſteem for that prin- | 


m—_— a ſynipathy: af manners, and a gratitude for the 
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Siving: did: greateſt difficulties : Aa k 
dient-to; apologize. and atone. for that meaſure, which 8 

neceſſſty extort toon. hep. Poe. 00h LY - 

treat with the Dutch as 4 free ſtata, and FElizabel 

Would not negociate without, | ker ally, Henry found Per of 

| himſelf obliged to. conchude, at Vervigs, a ſeparate pee, 
by which he recovered poſſeſſian af all the places ſeized 

by Spain during the courſe of the civil wars, and pro- 

guredd to himſelf leifurs to purſue the domeſtic 7 9 7 179 
of his kingdom. His capacity for the arts of peace was 
not inferior to his military talents z and, in a little time, 

I by his frugality, order, and wiſe government, he raifed 
France, from the deſolation and miſery, in which ſhe 
was involved, to a more e, condition than. ſhe 

had ever before enjoyed. * 

In gab that he end FS whenever the 

: Philip, having 1 no class upon her, r be glad wo. 3 

_ affee himſelf from an enemy, Nhe had foiled him inn 
every conteſt, and who ſtill had it © much in hex power x 

to make him feel the weight of her arms. Some of her 
wiſeſt counſellors, particularly the treaſurer, adviſed her 
t embrace! pacific meaſures ; and ſet before ber the ad- 
vantages of tranquillity, ſequrity, and ſrygality, as more 
conſiderable than any ſucceſs, which: could attend. the 

greateſt victories. But that high-ſpirited princeſs, though 
at firſt aperſe to war, ſeemed now to have attained ſuch. 

an aſcendant over the enemy, that ſhe was ynwilling to 
ſtop the caurſe of her proſperqus fortune, . Ihe con- 
dende that her ſituation and her paſt. victor ies had 
given her entire ſecurity 2gainſt any dangerous invaſion z 
and the war muſt henceforth be conducted. by ſudden 
enterprizes and naval expeditions, in which ſhe poſſeſſed 5 bY 
an undoubted: i That the weak condition of  . _ 
J he Indies opens d ber the view af the maſt „ 
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5s a ra ſea afforded a nente wipe of i ann | 
1398. though more temporary, ſucceſſes : That, after his peace 
with France, if the alſb ſhould conſent to an accommo-. 
| dation, he would be able to turn his whole force againſt 
ite revolted provinces of the Netherlands, which, though 
Wn had ſurpriſingly encreaſed their power by com- 
merce and good government, were "ill unable, if not ſup- 
. their confederates, to maintain war againſt ſd 
: potent A monarch ; And that as her defence of that com- | 
| monweath was the original ground of the quarrel, it was 
unſafe, as well as diſhonourable, to abandon its emuſe, 
3 the had placed it in a fats of greater ſecurity. 

' Tazss reaſons were frequently inculcated on her 22 
the earl of Eſſex, whoſe paſſion for glory, as well as his 
f 1 talents, 1 him earneſtly defire the continu- 

. - ance of that war, from which he expected to reap fo much 
: | Theeutof e wdvihings and diſtinction. The rivalſhip between this 
kx. nobleman and lord Burleigh made each of them inſiſt tha 

| more ſtrenuouſiy on his own counſel; but as Eſſex's perſon 
Was agreeable to the queen, as well as his advice con- 

*s formable to her inclinations, the favourite ſeemed daily 
to acquire an aſcendant over the miniſter, * Had he been 
endowed: with caution and ſelf-command, equal to his 
ſhining qualities, he would have ſo rivetted himſelf in the 
queen s confidence, that none of his enemies had ever 
been able to impeach his credit : But his lofty ſpirit could 
ill ſubmit to that implicit deference, which her temper 
. required, . and which ſhe had ever been accuſtomed to re- 
ceive from all her ſubjects. Being once engaged in a dif- 
put with her about the choice of a governor for Ireland, 
he was ſo heated in the argument, that he entirely forgot 
| the rules both of duty and eivility; and turned his back 
ms 5 in A Wr err 076 manner. Her b. na- 
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8 dhe inſtantliy gaye him a box on en adding” a paſs 8 „ 
ſionate expreſſion, ſuited to his impertinence. Laender, 6 


SJ ecting himſelf, and making the ſubmiſſions due to ww” 
; her ſex and ſtation, he clapped his hand to his ſword, and 

ſwore he would not bear ſuch uſage, were it ſrom Henry 

VIII. himGlf; and, in a great paſſion, 1 ene 


withdrew. from court. Egerton, the chancellor, who 


loved Eſſex, exhorted him to repair his indiſeretion 5 
| proper acknewleigmente: and entreated him not to give. 
tat triumph to his enemies, that affliction to his friends, 
which, muſt enſue from his ſupporting a conteſt wick 
* ſovereign, and deſerting the ſervice of his country: 
But Eſſex was deeply ſtung with the diſhonour, which k 
he had received; and ſeemed to think, that an inſult, 
which might be pardoned in a woman, was become a 
re e eee 116 
the vileſt of all indignities, ſaid he, js done me, 
< does religion enforee me to ſue for pardon? Doth God 
| Ko require it? Is it impiety not to do it? Why? Cannot _ 
. princes err? Cannot ſubjects receive wrong ? Is an 
« earthly power infinite? Pardon me, my lord, I can 
a never ſubſcribe to theſe principles. Let Solomon's 
_ <. fool-laugh-when he is ftricken ; let thoſe that mean to 
'< make their profit of princes, ſhew no ſenſe of princes 
injuries: Let them acknowledge an ene bo ee 


< neſs.in heaven: (alluding, probably, to the character 
and conduct of Sir Walter Raleigh, bree eder 
reproach of impiety. « As for me, continued he, „ 1 
haue received wrong, I feel it: My cauſe is good, I 
„ know uit; and whatſoever happens, all the powers 
< on earth can never exert more ſtrength and-conſtancy | 
e in oppreſſing, than I can ſhew in ſuffering every 
thing that can or ſhall be impoſed upon me. Tour 
60 1 in d ae of N. letter, makes me 
lad "1 ES | e 
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a own game, fo you may fee more chan 1: Bue ge $ 


I" 


me leave to tell you, that ſince you do But fee, and 1 


64 do ſuffer, J muſt of noteſtey feet mere than yu. 

Tals ſpirited letter was ſhown'by Eſſex to his friends; 
acid they were ſo iniprudent-as- to diſperſe. copies of its 
Yer notwithſtanding this additional provocati 


| co ee 0 ee ds as edn 


am Abg. 


N 7 


hich in his former favour ; and her kindneſs to him ap- 
peared: rather to have acquired new force from this ſhore 
interval of anger ant reſentment. The death of Burleigh, 

hie antagoniſt, which happened abbut the fame" eme 
ſeemed to enſure him conſtant ꝑoſſeſſon of the Queen's 
confidence; and nothing indeed but his qwn-indiſcretion 


could theneeforth have ſhaken his well-eſtabliſhed credit; 


Lord Burleigh died in en advanced age; and by a rare 
fortune, was equally fegretted by his ſovereign and the 


peaple. He had riſen gradually from ſmall beginning, 
by the mere forte; af merit; and though his authority | 
vas neyer entirely abſolute, or uncoritrouled with the 


K — 


td him. 


queen, he was ſtill, during the oburſe of near fort} 


years; regarded as her principal ni niſter! Nohe of her 
ather inclinations or affections cduld ever overcome her 
confidence in ſo uſeful a co 
the generoſity or good een aſiduous court ti her, 
during her ſiſter's: reign. when it was dangerous to appear 
her friend, ſhe thought herſelf bound in gratitude, when 
ſhe mounted the thront; to perſeveft in her ättdchmehts 
He ſeems not to have paſſeſſed any ſhining 
talents of addreſs, &aquehes, or imagination; und was : 
ee dikinguiſhed, by ſolidity of underſtanding, probity 
aanners, and indefatigable application in buſineis: * 
nn Which, if they do not always enable a man to. 
bet en e 610% 
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xſellot; and as he had had 


| Iſle of Wight, or Jerſey, or Scilly, they ſhould affiſt 


P 


” ans 11 2 A 10 er 


them. Ot an dhe 6 
derable fortune to his poſtetity; 4 fortune not 2 


A * 1 1 
en + miniſters he Hole und 


. 10 


by rapine or opprefion, but gaittech by tte regular profits 158. 
of his offices," and preſerved by frigality.” {OE HOI 


Tus laſt : act © of this able miniſter v (4 the concluding Sth 4 


f a new treaty with the Dutch; 'who, after being, 1 in ſome 


_ meaſure; deſerted b. y the. king f 1 were glad te to 


preſttve. the que | 75 alliance, by ſubmitting to any term 


ieh fe pleafed to req uire oft : em. The debt, £420 | 


they d her, was now ſettled at ei aht bündred thoufand | 
pounds: Of this futn they agreed to pay, during the war, 


thirty thouſand pounds a-year ; and theſe payments were 


to continue till four hundred thouſand pounds of the debt 


| ſhould be extinguiſhed. They engaged alſo, during the 


time that England ſhould continue the war with Spain, 
to pay the garriſon of the cautionary towns. They he-. x: 
pulated, that, if Spain ſhould invade England, or the | - 


her with a body of five thouſand foot, and five hundred 
horſe; and that in caſe ſhe undertook any naval arma- 
ment againſt Spain, they ſhould join an equal number 
of ſhips to hers ©. By this treaty the queen was caſed . 
of an annual charge of an hundred and twenty thouſand 


pounds. 


Soon after the Seth of Burleigh, aha, Senn, 7 — 


| regretted extremely the loſs of ſo wiſe and faithful a mini- 
ſter, was informed of the death of her capital enemy, 


Philip IT, who, after languiſhing under many infirmities, 


expired in an advanced age at Madrid. This haughty 
prince, deſirous. of an accommodation with his revolted 


ſubjects in the Netherlands, but diſdaining to make in his 


| own name the conceſſions requiſite for that purpoſe, had 


to his daughters. married 0 archduke n, 


5 5 Rymer, ol, wi. pi 30 | 
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the courts of Bruſſels and Madrid; and 
ct oppoſition. 22 as well as the avowed g 
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1 land had been eſtabliſhed above four centuries, it 

may ſafely be affirmed, that their authority had hitherto 
F wenn: The Iriſh princes and 
nobles, divided among themſelyes, readily paid the exte- 


able to reſiſt; but, as no durable force was eyer keeped 
on fogt to retain, them in their duty, they relapſed fill 


introduce. order and obedience among the rude .inhabi- 


And though it could beſtow no true form of ciyil govern- 
ment, it was able to prevent the riſe gf any ſuch form, 
_ = the internal combination or policy, of the Iriſh *, 


and ſuch as no ſtate before had ever thought N * 
vi n over its —_ an py 


A mu Javie 


e c HA "_ Nav. 2 


rior marks of obeiſance to a power which they were not 


= 
«& * * 1 


. A 
Si, 
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' wa His inſu1 ure i n His tridt Pak erecition— 


We 


land. 


into their former ſtate of independance. Too weak to 


tants, the Engliſh authority Was yet ſufficient to check | 
the growth of any enterprizing genius among the natives: 


Mos of the Engliſh inſtitutions likewiſe, by which 
chat iſland. was governed, were to the laſt degree abſurd, 
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nis renn OF ; ENGLAND. 


Tur Engliſh nation, all on fire for toe projekt of ſub. 
ſueceſ was the moſt 


259% improbable, and would to them have proved the moſt 


_ pernicious ; neglected all other enterprizes, to which 
ieir ſituation To ſtrongly invited them, and which, in 
time, would have brought them an acceſſion of riches, 


grandeur, and ſecurity. The ſmall army, which they 


1 75 maintained in Ireland, they never ſupplied regularly with 


Bor the Engl 
. Pi V3 4 


T: 1 as no e, gains levied from the iſland, 
3 r rr 
lence inflamed the hatred, Which prevailed between the 
conquerors and the conquered : Want of ſecurity among 
the Iriſh, introducing deſpair, 'nourifhe 
Loth, natural to that menen people. ; 
nolif] farth. b de N 
on Inſtead of inviting the Iriſh to adopt the more Gvilized 
Euftoms of their conquerors, they even refuſed, though 


| © pp vor : | eatneftly folicired, to communicate to them the privilege 


| ed them out as aliens 
undd as enemies. Thrown out of the protection of juſtice, 
the natives could find no ſecurity but in force ; and flying 
the neighbourhood of cities, which they hull not ap- 
| proach” with ſafety, they Hheltereit” theitifelves In their 
|  miarſhes and foreſts from the inſolence of their ihümän 
maſters. Being treated like Wild beaſts, they” became f 
ſuch; and Joining the arder of revenge to their yet üb- 
tamed barbarity, they grew . gd om intractable 
uhd more dangerous . „ e 
As che Engliſh princes Ly the « cong queſt of i the dif- 
perſed Triſh to be more the "object of ys and pirience | 
than the ſource of military glory, they willingly delegated 5 
rat oe to private àdventurerz, who, inliffing foldiers- 
at their own charge, reduced provinces of ET. 3 


„ eee . . 
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of their laws, and every where mark 
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> ny” favourable to barburdus dominion, they 
ra "Into mere Lib, "ard abandoned” the ga 'Y 


| 90 all chis impru 


tutions 


it conduct of Engkand, the natives 


of its dependant 4 remamed Rin in Wat Wer condk- 


tion, into which the northern and weſtern arts 
Wo rope were funk, betdre the . £414.68 8 
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rape dal been Teixed at the teginning" er that cerithry, 
and which had engaged them in innovations and rfligious 

Iii utes, "with Which they were Nill fo violently agitated. 

te ancient (uperftition, the practices and  obſervances 


of thei fathers, mingled and polluted with” thatly* wild 


wet 4 


1 AM maintained an unſhaken empire over them; 
| alone of che TE was ſulkciept to 
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| and the ſubduing and civilizing of that country ſeemed to 
become every wh more difficult and more impractic: 
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7 Tus uſual revenue of — — cen 1 "fix | 
| thoukand pounds a-year *:- The queen, though with 
much repining *, commonly added twenty thouſand more, 
which ſhe remitted: from England; And with this ſmall 
revenue, a body of a thouſand men was ſupported, which, | 
on extraordinary emergencies, was augmented to two 

thouſand . No wonder that a force, fo diſproportioned | 

to the * inſtead of ſubduing a mutinous kingdom, 
ſerved. rather to provoke the natiyes, and to excite thoſe 
frequent inſurrections and rebellions, which ſtill farther S 
inflamed the animoſity between the two nations, and en- 
.creaſed the barbarity and diſorders, to Which ek Lriſh 
"were naturally ſubjet, _ 6 
IN 1560, Shan O Neale, or the great O Mel 0 = 

3 Triſh called him, becauſe head of that potent chan. "ſed : 

C rebellion i in Uiſter; but after ſome ſkirmiſhes, be was 

receiyed into favour, upon his ſubmiſſion, and bis pro- 

miſe of a more dutiful behaviour for the future b, This 

"I impunity . him to undertake A new infurre&tion i 


| * * Camden, p. 157. ISS dtd ys, vol. i. p. 16. 
t. Cox, p. 342. e e 3 Camden, p · 54 · 
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puty, he — | int Clandebey; id 


— he put himſelf into the hand of he 5 
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e ed ob; Bhat ee * e 
7s of: hoſpitality, and murdered him at a feſtival, to 
| hich a) had wee dun. de was a man ally. 
| Ki bathed of che Engliſh nation. Ke den iv pe „ 
to introduce the uſe' of bread after the Engliſh faſhion = 
Though ſo violent an enemy to luxury, he was extremely p | 
addicted to riot; and was accuſtomed; after his intein- | _ 
perance had thrown him into a fever, to plunge his body 1 
into mire, that he might allay the flame), which he had — | 3 
raiſed by former exceſſes *, Such was the life led by this _ 
haughty barbarian, - who ſcorned the title of ent of is 
Tyrone, which Elizabeth intended to have. reſtored to - 
im, and ho aſſumed the rank and appellation of king ß 1 
Vlſter. He uſed alſo to ſay, that, though the queen was = _— 
his ſovereign lady, eee eee 5 i 
Bran vec is Eos its, eee e ets | ; j * 
8m Henzy- Boba wank of the wiſeſt d moſt | _ 
| reigns" 3 and he poſſeſſed his authority eleren years; | 
Caring . an 6— ̃—— many: 8 5 
which had become inveterate among thar'pevple; Te | -- nn 
earl of Deſmond, in 1569, gave him diſtu 'N 15 1 
dle hereditary animoſity, which prevailed-between thr + 2: 
nobleman and the earl of Ormond, «deſcended fromthe f. 
* l n in Ireland, what had * | 
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: N. 0 ume eva inbellznn 4p =o 
n aaight butive obliged 40: fly into France; beforerbis 
SO D Stukeley, another ſugi- 
tive, fc cb Sredigx neee GD 
| og wg — wana end mami 
| if.chis project bad, arady taken affect, be cepted. the 
Leinſter irom the new ſovereign 
He mad, next in Spains And altar having received 
much, | „and great, rewards: from Philip, 
N who intended f ploy. him as an inſtrument in diſturb- 
| en Hisbech he, re found ele Woll 
. made 46 that-onarebs.; He 1 eee. 
fluaollosisg he — —— 
dat gallant prince a his hold bug;pufoct vpedition | 
5 munen e, bored ow ien deen dae 
ET r Sidney in he ene 
2 e e asShis- 
5 niatds and Italians. The tebelliod of the Boure fol- 
I __ lowed a few. years after; occaſioned by the ſtriit and 
1 | Aquitable adaiinifixation of Sir Richard Bingham, gover- 
wor of Connaught, 'who''endeavanced o wepreſs che 
| 8 es av Hs" The queen, 
’IIVdvlß  * Gullest ame to her; tried ſeveral ex- 
* plies for gduging 620 ai ſtate of . 
1 SO ankdows; ods: eee, her favourite, to 
5 cem dhe ſuhduing and planting of Clandeboy; Feray, 
. aad ther amines, part of ſome late forfeitunes : Rut 
. RRE red ache 
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: ty was founded in Dublin with a view of intro- 
Yucing arts and learning into that kingdom, and eiviliz- 
ing the uncultivated manners of the inhabitants 2. But 

the moſt unhappy expedient, employed in the government 
of Ireland, was that made uſe of in 1585, by Sir John 

Perrot, at that time lord deputy: He put arms into the 
hands of the Iriſh inhabitants of Ulſter, in order to enable 
them, without the afliftance of the government, to repreſs 

| tations 2 to! hein zeal for. cen 3 

religion, engaged many of the gentry. to ſerve in the Low 
Country wars; and thus Ireland, being provided both 


2 wich officers and. ſoldiers, with diſcipline and arms, be- | 


came formidable to the - Engliſh, and was thenceſorth, 
able to maintain. u more INI . 


EH X71 L We gra TE * "a 2 8 2 


Uiſtemper; N by enen fh 
Which be nne from his diſappointments. An 


. : 7. 
1599 
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F Shan. O'Neale; had Trrone' 


been raiſed by banane, the dignity of earl of Tyrone; 
but having murdered his couſi 

being acknowledged head: of his clan, be preferred the 
pride of barbarous licence and dominion to the pleaſures 


of opulence and tranquillity, and he fomented all thoſe, 


5 ſon of that rebel, and | 


rebellion, 


diſorders, by eee err eee ee er eerie. the | 


Engliſh gov t. He was noted for the vices of per- 
fidy and eruelty, fo! common among uncultivated nations; 


and, was alſo eminent for couragey a virtue, which their \ 


diſorderly. courſe of liſe requires, and Which natwith-' 
ſtanding, being leſs, ſupported by the principle af honour, 


is commonly more precarious among them, than among 


a Auer, people. II 
nented e eee ur an Oden- 
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one, actuated by this ſpirit, 
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beſtions, he put himſelf into the hand: 
Peer e year 15944 was ſent over deputy 
nts 1 .- Contrary to the advice and proteſtation of 
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he 


dae 1 of his — and: pro- 


and returning to his own country, he embraced the reſo- 
| lution: of taiſing an open and of relying no 


longer on the lenity or eee. Engliſh: go- 
| ence with Spain: 
He procured thence 2 ſupply of arms and ammunition: 


vernment. He entered into a corre 


And having united all the Iriſh. chieftains in a dependance 
upon rope "us Save 0 by TOO as a nee 


enemy. 
PEE 2 


e 0 


but cattle and 


e eee ee eee away on 


ene emmy; eee eee 
to the expence requiſite for ſupporting 

FEngliſh found much difficulty in puſhing Weir | 
rages, wo in — the Rana era fi 0 
motives ponies Six John Norris, who cor 


— ſhun. out by thels aiifites fer fie 
years, that gallant Engiſhman, finding that he had been | 


r As be ad- 


of Sir William 


E native lim ese 4 e | 


| Folge with a languiſhing diſtemper, and died arriving 
— Sir Henry Bagnal, who ſucoeeded him 


e crete Nude rde ack- be aer Aung 
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purſuit was ſtopped by Montacute, who commanded the wwe 
Engliſh horſe, fifteen hundred men, together with the 39 
general himſelf, were left dead upon the ſpot: | This 
victory, ſo unuſual to the Iriſh, mightily raiſed their ſpi- 
rits, ſupplied them with arms and -ammunition, and _ 
raiſed the reputation of Tyrone, who aſſumed the cha- 
| rainy of th Gelleerar'f is ante, e . 
1 NG 
Tus Eaglih conteil Ges hilhs ſenſible, DP . 
bellion of Ireland was come to a dangerous head, and - 
that the former temporizing arts, of granting truces and 
paciſieations to the rebels, and of allowing them to pur- 


chaſe pardons by reſigning part of the plunder; acquired 
during their inſurrection, ſerved only to encotirage the 


— 


rt rn . ug © 


ſpirit of mutiny and diſorder among them. Tt was theres 


fore reſolved to puſh the war by more vigorous meaſures ; 
and the queen caſt her eye on Charles Blount, lord 
| Mountjoyz as a man; who, though hitherto leſs accuſ: | 

tomed to arms than to books and literature; was endowed; 

the thought; with talents E 
eee eee 


deſirous of obtaining this government for himſelf, ons Ee, 
 poled the choice of Mountoy; and repreſented the ne: 


ceflity of appointing, for that important employment; 
ſome perſon more experienced in war than this nobleman; 
more practiſed. in buſineſs, and of higher quality and 
reputation. By this deſcription, he was ned. ww 9 85 
mean himſelf ; and no ſooner was his deſire knp "0 
to be poſſeſſed of that government, than his e 
even more zealouſly than his friends; conſpired. to gra-. 

tify his wiſhes, Many of his friends thought, that he 
never ought to conſent, except for a ſhort time, to ac- 
* of employments, Which muſt remove him * - 


d . ns. 15 E Bacon, vol, iy. 5. N 
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hat ene | 
inclination, which the queen ſo viſibly bore him . 


enemies hoped, that, if by his abſence, ſhe had once 
leiſure to forget the charms of his perſon and converſa- 


guſt a princeſs, who uſually exacted ſuch profound ſub- 


miſton and implieit obedience from all her ſervants. 


But Eſſex was incapable of entering into ſuch cautious 
views; and even Elizabeth, who was extremely deſirous 
of ſubduing the Triſh rebels, and who was much prepoſ- 
ſeſſed in, favour of Eſſex's genius, readily. agreed to ap- 


Ester ſent 
3 to Ire» 


% 


point him governor of Ireland, under the title of lord 
lieutenant. The more to encourage him in his under- 
taking, the granted him by his patent more extenſive 
authority than had ever before been conferred on any 


- lieutenant 3 the power of carrying on or finiſhing: the war 
as he pleaſed,” of pardoning the rebels, and of filling all 


the moſtesonſiderable employments of the kingdom :. 
And to enſure him of ſucceſs, ſhe levied a numerous army 5 
of ſixteen thouſand foot and thirteen hundred horſe, 


. which ſhe afterwards augmented to twenty thouſand 


foot and two thouſand horſe: A force, which, it Was 
apprehended,” would he able, in one campaign, te over- 
helm the rebels, and make an entire conqueſt of Ireland. 


Nor did Eſſex's enemies, the earl of Nottingham, Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, and lord Cobham; throw 


any obſtacles in the way of theſe preparations; but hoped, : 
chat the higher the queen's expectations of ſucceſs wen 


Gorman . more difficult it would be for the event to 


In a like view, they rather ſecondet 


than oppoſed, thoſe exalted encomiums, which Effex': 8 


numerous and ſanguine friends diſperſed, of Bis high | 


: <q genius, of his elegant endowments, his herofe cou- 
5 Borel Led unbounded Mets and his noble birth; nor 


, ee, eee, 
0 1 : 2 5 1 
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were they diſpleaſed to obſerve ttz paſſionate ods, e 
Which the people every where expreſſed for this b 
Theſe artful politicians had ſtudied his character; and 5558. 
finding, that his open and undaunted ſpirit, if caught | j 
temper and teſerve from oppoſition, muſt become intin- 
cible, they reſolved rather to give full breath to thoſe 
fails, which were already too much expanded, and to | 
puſh. him upon dangers, of which he ſeemed to make 
ſuch ſmall account 7, And the better to make advan- 
tage of his. indiſoretions, ſpies were ſet upon all his 
actions and even expreſſions; and his vehement ſp pirit, 
which, While he was in the midſt of the court and envi- 8 
roned by his rivals, was unacquainted with diſguiſe. 
could not fail, after he thought himſelf ſurrounded by wv 
none but friends, to "_u a N for 1718 W 1 1 85 =_ 
Lions and conſtructions. | _- 
EssEx left London in tue month of Marchy e . | 3 9 
by the acclamations of the populace ; and what did bim ä 
more honour, accompanied by a numerous train of nobi⸗ 1 
lity and gentry, who, from affection to his perſon, bad ' 
attached themſelves to his fortunes, and ſought fame ana  * i 
military experience under ſo renowned a commander, i 9 
The firſt act of authority, which he exerciſed, after his | 8 . 
arrival in Ireland, was an indiſeretion, but of the gene- „ 
rous kind; and in both theſe reſpects, ſuitable to his 1 
cCũharacter. He appointed his intimate friend, the earl ob 
Southampton, general of the horſe; a nobleman,” be 
had incurred the queen's diſpleaſure, by ſecretly marrying 1 
without her conſent, and whom ſhe had therefore enjoined ld —Y 
Eſſex not to employ in any command under him. She 1 
no ſooner heard of this inſtance of difobedience than the N 
reprimanded him, and ordered him to recal his commiſ- | 
ſion to Southampton. But Eſſex, who had imagined, 


4 
$46 


a 


* ſome reaſons, which he oppoſed to her firſt 3 9 ande 5 e 8 | 
„ PS 2 Camden. TI p. 371. 8 7e ae Ri a0 | 


. ſhe reiterated her commands, wu he could een . 


. aß ine theſs ſecond Jing r it was not till 


on ta diſplace his friend. . 


Bits in be- Beine, on bi landing at Dublin, hat detivinted with 
d. the Iriſh council, concerning the proper methods of 


-  - the conduct of former commanders, who artfully 


carrying on the war againſt the rebels; and here he was 
guilty of a capital error, which was the ruin of his en- 


terprize. He had always, while in England, blamed 


tracted the war, who harafled their troops in ſmall en- 
terprizes, and who, by agreeing to truces and tempot 
 pacikcations wich dhe rebels, had given/ chem leifure'to 
recruit their broken forces * In conformity to theſe 
views, he had ever inſiſted ben bindieg his forces as : 
diately into Ulſter againſt Tyrone, the chief enemy; 
and. his inſtructions had been drawn agreeably to theſs 
| his. declared intentions and reſolutions. But the Iriſh 
cCounſellers perſuaded him, that the ſeaſon was too early 
for the enterprize, and that, as the moraſſes, in which 
the northern Iriſh uſually ſheltered themſelves, would 
not, as yet, be paſſable. to the Engliſh forces, it would 
pe better to employ the preſent time in an expedition into 
' Munſter, Their ſecret reaſon for this advice was, that 
many of them poſſeſſed eſtates in that province, and were 
dieſirous to have the enemy diſlodged. from their neigh- 


- bourhood v: But the ſame ſelfiſh ſpirit, which tin: 


duced them to give this counſel, made them ſoon after 
| diſowm it, when they found the bad con uences, with 
2 None it was attended, RE ih | : 

Essxx obliged all the rebels ff Muir eidiwes fub- | 
üt or to * into the neigh our ee MG as. 


F 


| e be a. u. p. 41, „ « Thig. . 431- e. 
vol. iv. p. 373. N OE 8 N „ 
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the 


el A 
Ge Kid, om the greatneſs of the queen's" 1 


| bad concluded, that ſhe intended to reduce them to total JL 


— or even utterly to exterminate them, they con- 1599 


| fGidered their defence as a common cauſe ; and the Engliſh 


forces were no ſooner withdrawn, than the inhabitants of 


- Munſter relapſed. into rebellion, and renewed cheir e c 
federacy with their other countrymen. The army, mean- 


while, by the fatigue of long and tedious marches, and by | 
the influence of the climate, was become ſickly; ed on | 


its return to Dublin, about the middle of July, was 


ſurprizingly diminiſhed in number. The courage of the 
ſoldiers was even much abated: For though they had 
prevailed in ſome leſſer -enterprizes, againſt lord Cahir 
and others; yet had they ſometimes met with more ſtout 
reſiſtance than they expected from the Iriſh, whom they. 
were wont to deſpiſe; and as they were raw troops and 


unexperienced, a conſiderable body of them had been put 


to flight at the Glins, by an inferior number of the ene- 


my. Eſſex was fo enraged at this miſhehaviour, that 
= SR all the officers, and decimated the private 


But this inſtance of ſeverity, though neceſſary, 


tad incimidated the ſoldiers, . r tele wal 
0 the preſent ſervice. . 
Tux queen was extremely difzuſted, Shak 1 heard 


that ſo conſiderable a part of the ſeaſon was conſumed in ; 


i frivolous enterprizes ; and was ftill more ſurpri 


that Eſſex perſevered i in the ſame practice, which he had 
To much condemned in others, and which he knew to be 
| Þ much cantrary to her purpoſe and intention. That 


"nobleman, in order to give his troops leiſure to recruit 
from their ſickneſs and fatigue, left the main army in 


quarters, and marched with a ſmall body, of fifteen 


| Hundred men, into the county of Ophelie againſt the 
| © Connors oo ane, Gubraif- 


#1 
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"AY But, on his return to Dublin, be found the army 


ls extremely diminiſhed, that he wrote to the Engliſh 


council an account of its condition, and informed them, 
that, if he did not immediately receive a - reinforce: | 


of two thouſand men, it would be impoſſible for him this. 
_ ſeaſon to attempt any thing againſt, Tyrone. That there 


might be no pretence for farther inactivity, the queen 
| immediately ſent over the number demanded; and 


Eſſex began at laſt to aſſemble his forces for the Feen 


tion into Ulſter. The army was ſo averſe to this enter- 
Prize, and ſo terrified. with. the reputation of Tyr 


that many of them counterfeited ſickneſs, many of. 42 


| deſerted * 3 and Eſſex found, that, after leaving the neceſ- 


_ ſary garriſons, he could ſcarcely lead four. thouſand men 


- againſt. the rebels. He marched, however, with this 


{mall army; but was ſoon ſenſible, that, in ſo advanced 


a ſeaſon, it would be impoſſible for him to effectuate any 
thing againſt an enemy, who, though. ſuperior i in num- 


ber, was determined to avoid every deciſive action. He 


hearkened therefore, to 2 meſſage ſent him by Tyrone, 
Wh deſired A conference; ; and a plage, near the two 


camps, Was. appointed for that purpoſe. The grande 


met without any of their attendants, and a river ran 


tween them, into which Tyrone entered to the depth of 
his ſaddle ; But Eſſex ſtood on the oppoſite bank, After 


| half an hour's conference, where Tyrone behaved with 


great ſubmiſſion and. reſpe& to the lord lieutenant, a .ceſ- 


ſation of arms was concluded to the firſt of May, renew- 


2 iþ able from fix. weeks to ſix weeks; but which might be 


93 broken off by either party upon 4 fortnight s warning k. b. 


Eſſex alſo received from I yrone propoſals for a peace, 


| in which that rebel had inſerted many unreaſonable and 


Fs, - * 5 Bi : 4 


k exorbitant condit tions : And, there appeared ahermprds 


mote; vol. H. p. 430. Cox, p. 427. Nin ent ydney' 2 
Letters, vol, ii. p. 132, 11 5 Ibid, p. — | 
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ame n to ſuſpect, that he . AT AP. 
Liv. 
very unjuſtifable correſpondence with the enemy .. 
So unexpected an. iſſue of an enterprize, the greateſt $599 
nd moſt expenſive that Elizabeth had ever. undertakeng _ 1 
provoked, her extremely againſt Eſſex; and this diſguſt 
was much augmented 28 other circumſtances of that 1 7 f 


nobleman q conduct. He wrote many letters to the 9 5 
queen and council, full of peeviſh and impatient expreſ- 
ſions; complaining of his enemies, lamenting that their  __—- 
calumnies ſhould be believed againſt; him, and diſco- 
vering ſymptoms of a mind, equally haughty and diſcon- . | 
 tented, She took care to inform him of her diflatj 5. = - 
tion; but F him l in Laa l fare PT 
ter orders. 
1 Esskx heard at once of Elizabeth's Ange, nd of the | 
promotion. of his enemy, Sir Robert Cecil, to. the office 
of maſter of the wards, an office to which he him 
aſpired: And dreading, that, if he remained any, longer 
_ abſent, the queen would be totally. alienated from him, 
he haſtily embraced./ a. reſolution, which, he knew, bel... 
once ſucceeded with the earl of Leiceſter, the former 
favourite of Elizabeth. | Leiceſter, being informed, while 
in the Low Countries, that his miſtreſs. was extremely 
diſpleaſed, with his conduct, diſobeyed her orders by 
| coming oper into. England ; and having pacified her by 
his preſence, by his apologies, and by his flattery and 
infinuation, diſappointed all the expectations of his ene: 
mies !, Eſſex, therefore, weighing more the ſimilarity Returns 0 
of ee ee than the differenge of character between e 
himſelf and Leiceſter, immediately ſet out for England; 
F and making ſpeedy journeys, he arrived at court before 
any one was in the leaſt apprized of his intentions 7 


Though beſmeared with dirt and {weat, he WTR uP oy 


ab 
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her face. He threw himſelf on his knees, kiſſed her hand, 
and had. ſome private coriference with ber; where he 

head to experts gest fatiafaidn, l Kut; 
1 e e 
| forms bred, he found a fweet calm at home 
Bor this placability of Elizabeth was merely the re- 


ſult of her ſurpriſe, and of the momentary ſatisfaction, 
.  \which the felt on the ſudden and unexpected appearance 


of her favourite: After ſhe had leiſure for recollection, 
all his faults recurred to her; and the thought it neceſ- 
 fary, by ſome "ſevere diſcipline, to fubdue that haughty = 
and imperious ſpirit, who, preſuming on her partiality 
_ and indulgence, had pretended to damineer in her coun- 
ils, to engroſs all her favour, and to act, in the moſt 
important affairs, without regard to' her orders and in- 


ee ens. When Efſex waited on her in the afternoon, 


he found her extremely altered in her carriage towards 
. wins She ordered him to be confined to his chamber; 
do de twice examined by the council; and though his 
| anſwers were calm and ſubmiſſive, ſhe committed him 
to the cuſtody of the lord keeper Egerton, and held him 
ſequeſtered from all company, even from that of his 

. counteſs, nor was ſo much as the intercourſe of letters 
permitted between them. Eſſex dropped many expreſ- 


ions of ' humiliation and ſorrow, none of reſentment : 


He profeſſed an entire ſubmiſſion to the queen's will: 
Declared his intention of retiring into the country, and 
of leading thenceforth a private life, remote from courts 
and buſineſs: But though he affected to be ſo entirely 
cured of His is aſpiring ambition, the ANN « ox. this dif- 
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preyed upon his haughty ſpirit, and he fell into a diftem- 
Las which ſeemed to put his life in hazard. 


Tux queen had always declared to all the world, oy 
brew to the earl himſelf, that the purpoſe of her ſeverity 


was to correct, not to ruin him u; and when ſhe heard 


of his condition, ſhe was not a little alarmed with the 
danger. She ordered eight phyſicians of the beſt reputa - 
tion and experience to conſult of his caſe ; and being 
informed, that the iſſue was much to be apprehended, 
| the ſent Dr. James to him with ſame; broth, and deſired 
that phyſician to deliver him a meſſage, which ſhe pro- 
bably deemed of ſtill greater virtue 3 that, if ſhe thought 
FF 
pay him à viſit. The byſtanders, who carefully ob- 
ſerved her countenance, remarked, that, . 
zune her eyes were ſuffuſed with tears ?. 


Wren theſe ſymptoms of e af 
A Herken Eſſex were known, they gave a ſenſible 
_ Harm to the faction, which had declared their oppoſi- 


tion to him. Sir Walter Raleigh, in particular, the moſt = 


| violent as well as the moſt ambitious of his enemies, was 


ſo affected with the appearance of that ſudden revolu- 


tion, that he was ſeized with ſickneſs in his turn; and 
the queen was obliged to apply the ſame falve to his 
wound, and C 
boning. re, . 


„Tas medicine, which the que alminiſered oth 


| * now alle the ae of his mt, and 
| having entertained more promiſing hopes of his future 


F as to be 
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4 Sy, A #:ehought pa Ganger, A belief was infuſed into Eliza- | 
Wd , beth, that his Aiem per had been entirely counterfeit, in 3 
1 75 order to move her compaſſion v; and ſhe relapſed into her : 
1 former rigour againſt him. He wrote her a letter, and 

ſent her a rich preſent on New-Year's day; as was uſual 
8 among the courtiers of that time: She read the letter, 55 
but rejected the preſent . After ſome interval, however, 
„ ſeverity, ſhe allowed him to retire to his own. houſe: 
And though he remained ſtill under cuſtody, and was ſe- 
. queſtered from all company, he was ſo grateful for this 
mark e that he ſent her a letter of thanks on the 
. oceaſion. This farther degree of goodneſs, ſaid he, 
wh 5 e doth ſound in my ears, as if your majeſty ſpake theſe 
He $6 words; Die not, Bfſes'; for though I puniſh\thine offante, 
WE eee bunible thee" for thy good, per will I one day be ſeryed. 
LET * again by thee. My proſtrate ſoul makes this anſwer : 7 
WE x 7: $6 hope for that bleſſed day. And in expeRation of it, all my 
44 afſlictions of body and mind are humbly, patiently, and 
#* chearfully borne by me. The counteſs of Eſſex, 
| daughter of Sir Francis Walſingham, poſſeſſed, as well as 
Her huſband, à refined taſte in literature; and the chief 
© conſolation, which Eſſex enjoyed, during this period of 
gaga anxiety and expectation, conſiſted in her company, and in 
freading with her thoſe inſtructive and entertaining au- 
thors, which, even during the time of his nn ** | 
ſperity, he had never entirely neglected. 5 
TERRE were ſeveral incidents, which kept do bs 
| queen's anger againſt Eſſex. Every account, which ſhe 
| 4, Feceived from Ireland, convinced her more and more of 
his miſconduct in that government, and of the inſigni- 

| ficant purpoſes, to which he had employed ſo much 
force and treaſure. Tyrone, ſo far from being quelled, 


had thought proper, in leſs than three months, to break, | 
.Þ. Sydney*s Letters, vol. ii. p. * 25 1255 b . 555 wn | 
. „ „ 2 | . Ws 
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ts truce; ad joining wich O'Donel, and — rebels; e N. mY 
| had bver-run almoſt the whole kingdom.” He boaſted, ty þ 
that be was certain of receiving a ſupply of men, money, 16 f 
and artis from Spain : He pretended to be champion of tes 
_ catholic religion: And he openly exulted in the preſent of 
a phoenix plume, which the pope, Clement VIII. in order Is 
too encourage him in the proſecution of ſo good à 'cauſez, 
had conſeerated, and had confetred upon him. The _ 
8 queen, that ſhe might check his progreſs, returiied to her 
former intention, of "appointing Mountjoy lord2deputyz —__ ; 
and though' that nobleman, Who was an intimate friend 
of Eſſex, and deſired his return to the government 
Ireland, did at firſt very earneſtly excuſe himſelf, ũ = - 
account of his bad ſtate of health, ſhe obliged him to 1 
accept of that employment. Mountjoy found the ifland „ 
almoſt in à deſperate condition; but being a man of 1 
capacity and vigour, be write diſcouraged, that he „ 
immediately advanced againſt Tyrone in Ulſter. He pe- — 
netrated into the heart of that country, the chief ſeat of 
the rebels: He fortiſied Derry and Mount-Norris, in 
order to bridle the Iriſh: He chaced them from the field, 
and obliged them to take ſhelter in the woods and mo- 
raſſes: He employed, with equal ſueceſs, Sir George 
Carew in Munſter: And by theſe promiſing ſucceſſes, 

5 rere new life to the queen's authority in that country. 
As the compariſon of Mountjoy's adminiſtration with 
that of Eſſex, contributed to alienate Elizabeth from her RE | 

favourite, ſhe received additionał "diſguſt from the parti- + 3 
ality of the people, who, prepoſſefſed with an extravagant I 
idea of Eſſex's merit, complained of the injuſtice done 5 | 
him by bis removal from court, and by his conſinement. 
Libels were ſecretly diſperſed againſt Cecil and Raleigh, - 
and all his enemies: And his popularity, which was 
85 2 a ſeemed rather to be encreaſed n dimi- 
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2 \ miſled by his m fortunes, - Elizaberd, in onder to juſtify 
w-_ to the public ber conduſt with regard to him, had often 
. expreſſed her intentions of having him tried in the Star- 
chamber for bis offences: But het tenderneſs for him 
ER A a 
_—_  - where him-paly examined by Wap privy-connette' The 
= 7 and treated him with the cruelty and inſolence which 
ö that great lawyer uſually exerciſed againſt the unfortu- 
nate. He diſplayed-in the drangen colours, al the 
faults committed by Eſſex in his adminiſtration 
S "| Sendai ane Seat Wands bare rt, 
 - +»  - Contrary. to the queen's injunctions; his deſerting the 
0 ſons; his ſecret conference with Tyrone; and his ſudden 
900 return from Ireland, in contempt of her majeſty's com- 
mans. e AE ere ue eee ee u 
tions, which Tyrone had been allowed to propoſe ; odious 
ind abominable. conditions, ſaid he; a public eats | 
of an idolatrous religion, pardon for himſelf and every 
traitor in Ireland, and full reſtitution of lands and poſ- 
ſeſſions to all of them *. | The ſolicitor- general, Fleming, 
inſiſted upon the wretched fituation, in which the earl 
had left that kingdom; and Francis, ſon of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, who had been lord keeper in the beginning of 
the pg my: cloſed the charge with. diſplaying the 
preſſions eee eee 
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3 7 dg iſe: * came to pond: in his own defence; - 
_— POR with great ſubmiſſion and humility, all pre- 
' tenſions to an apology ; and declared his reſolution 

5 neren eee en , to have any conteſt 
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| an He ſaid, — him-©,8.A Þ. 
| ſelf from the world, and abjured all ſentiments of ambi- (——, 7 
tion, he had no ſeruple to confeſs every failing or error, 266. 
into n his 2 I” or e ve . enn <5 
i111 8 eee 25 | 
ceeded all his outward eroſſes and afflictions, nor did he 
retain any ſeruple of ſubmitting to a public confeſfion of 
whatever ſhe had been pleaſed to impute to him; that, in 
his acknowledgments, eee e ee We whieb 
ee e bars n ee 
| beſt ſervice which his poor abilities would permit; and 
that, if this ſentiment was allowed by the council, he . 
_ willingly acquieſced in any condemnation or ſentence, | 
which they could pronounce againſt him. This ſubmiſ- 24 
fion was uttered with ſo much eloquence, and in ſo pa- -_ - 
thetic 2 manner, that it drew tears from many of the 1 ] 5 
audience All the privy-counſellors, in giving their 
judgment, made no ſcruple of doing the earl juſtice, 
with regard to the loyalty of his intentions. Even Cecil, 
| when 4; belioves hin capital Fuowys [Gaejo Aim. ith 
the-keint heaper, (bs which b6-reinall eat) wan; 2 
theſe words. If this cauſe, ſaid he, had been . 
| © heard in the Star-Chamber, my ſentence muſt haue 
<« been fot as great a fine as ever was ſet upon any man's 
„ head in that court, together with perpetual conſine - 
© mon in chen poiſon, Whg belongeth de f mam of bir I 
„ quality, the Tower. But ſince we are now in another 
« place, and in a courſe of farpur, my cenſure is, that 
. < the earl of Eſſex is not to execute the office of a coun- TE 
as bench nor that of carl en of Oy nor Foot 
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2 5 « eue en continue a ee will it dall leſs | 
ber majeſty to releaſe this and all the reſt of his. ſen- 


1 


<< tence 7.” The earl of Cumberland made a: flight 


| oppoſition to this ſentence; and ſaid, that, if he thought 
it would ſtand, he would have required a little longer 


time to deliberate; that he thought it ſomewhat: ſevere ; 


and that any commander in chief might eaſily ineur a 
like penalty. But, however; added he, in confidence of 


ö her majeſty's mercy, I agree with the reſt... The earl of 
| Worceſter delivered his opinion in 4 couple of Latin 


verſes ; importing, that, where the Gods are offended, 
even misfortunes / ought to be imputed, as crimes, and 
that eiten is no n for e soa ING 
e ee n ian 
Bacon, ſo ok q diſtinguiſhed UL by: his high L 
offices, and ſtill more by his profound genius for the 
 Feiences, was nearly allied to the Cecil family, being 
nephew to lord Burleigh, and couſin- german to the ſecre- 
tary: But notwithſtanding his extraordinary talents, he 
had met with ſo little protection from his powerful rela- 
Jions, that he had not yet obtained any preferment in the 
law, which was his profeſſion. But Eſſex, who could 
diſtinguiſn merit, and who paſſionately loved it, had 
entered into an intimate friendſhip with Bacon; had zea- 
| Joiſly attempted, though without ſucceſs, to procure him 
the office of queen's ſolicitor; and in order to comfort 
his friend under the diſappointment, had conferred on 
bim a preſent of land to the value of eighteen hundred 
pounds . The public could ill excuſe Bacon's appear- 


ance before the council, againſt ſo-munificent a benefac- 


tor; though he acted in obedience" to the queen's com- 
e {il Seer ee eee d e 
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of the juſtice and lenity of her 'conduft Bacon, wh. 16660 
wanted firmneſs of charaQer, more than humanity, gave: 


dt dhe whole trabfaction- the nioſt favourable" türn fr... 
nz and; in particular; painted out, in elaborate e? 
Preſſion; the dutiful ſubnimon, which that noblemau rn 
diſoobered in che deferice that he made for his corduct — 
Wien he read the paper to her, flie ſmiled at that paſs' | 
ſage; arid obſerved' tor Bactn, that Gd love, ſhe ſaws = 
could not eaſily be forgotten · Tae {omg 5 „„ 
mae meant that of herſelf* . TR 
; | Mer ht the; ibn whratinky ee BIS! wot , 
| Won be-reitftated it his former ciedit o; perhaps, as i® 
aſual in teconcilemento fourided ort inclination, would 
acquire ar additional aſtendarit over the queen, and aftef 
all his difyraces, would again appear more a favorite 
' than cen They were confitmed- in this hops, wWher 
they ſaw, that, tough he was fill prohfbited froth ap- 
pearing at court, he was continued in his office of maſter 
of horſe, and was reſtored to his-liberty;- and that all his 
friends had acceſs to him Effex himfclf ſeemed deter- 
mined to perſevere in that conduct which had hitherto 
been een ee the queen, WE hind = 
vale; bank that he killed her majeſty's hands 10 e 
rod wich which the had corrected him ;- but that he could = 
never recover his uſual chearfulneſs;- till ſhe deigned to 15 
e Hit! ene den with doc) cee Bank ae : 
chief ſource of his bappineſs and enjoyment: And tha 
be Red now reſolve# to. make amends for bis paſt eres | 
np en Yes and ſuy with Nebuchaãd - 
| e 8 ling de with the beaſts of the 
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1 N been eld; let me bat grifs: — had brig 4 | 
5 de of heaven; till it ſfiall pleaſe-the queer to feftone 
1609. 4 me to my underſtanding. The queen us much 

pleaſed with theſe ſentiments, and replied, that ſhe hear- 
; _ tily wiſhed his actions might correſpond with his/expreſ-+ 
ſions ;; that he had tried her patience a long time; and it 
Vas but fitting ſhe ſhould: now-make ſome experiment of 
his ſubmiſſion; that her father would never have pardoned 
ſo much obſtinacy; but that, if the furnate of affliction 
produced ſuch good effects, erer have the 
better opinion K 015; n n blos 
Tax earl of Eſſex "lied > teeny} 
Arnd as his patent was near expiring, he patiently expected 
that the queen n eee and ho conſidered this 
cumſtance of his life, which would 
determine whether he could ever hope to be reinſtated in 
credit and authority. But Elizabeth, though gracious 
in her deportment, was of a temper! ſomewhat haughty 
and ſevere; and" being continually ſurrounded with Eſ- 
ſex's enemies, means were found to perſuade her, that 
his lofty ſpirit was not yet' ſufficiently ſubdued; and chat 
ne muſt undergo this farther trial, before he could again 
ve ſafely received into favour. She therefore refused his 
demand; and even added, in a contemptuous ſtile, 
| an ungovernable beaſt muſt be ſtinted in his provender 
nis in- Tus rigour, puſhed one ſtep too far, proved the final 
ruin of this young nobleman, and was the ſource of infi- 
' nite-ſorrow-and' vexation to the queen herſelf,” Efſex; 
b uho had with great difficulty fo long ſubdued his proud 
ſpirit; and whoſe patience was now exhauſted; CORES 
chat the queen was entirely inexorable, burſt at once 
' _ reſtraints of ſubmiſſion and of prudence, and determined 
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us his ſovereign 3) and as this practice gratified, 1 


his own! temper, and was ſometimes: ſucceſsful,; he had 


*- 


N adopted. He 


th public, as theſe fanatical entert 


with the public favour, which he a 


ently ĩmagined, that it was the only proper me- 
thod of managing her : But being now reduced to deſpair, 

he gave entire reins to his violent diſpoſition, and threw 
off all a ze of duty and reſpect. Intoxicated 
ready. poſſeſted, he. 
practiſed ane every art of popularity; and endeavoured | 

to encreaſe the general good-will by a hoſpitable manner 
of- life, little ſuited. to his. ſituation and circumſtances. 
His former employments had given him great conneQtions 
with men of the military profeſſion ; and he now enter - 


taihed, by additional careſſes and civilities, a friendſhip 8 


with all: deſperate adventurers, whoſe attachment, he 
, might, in uke err. prove ee to 5 


ra Its Nis chief pair — in the e e he | 
openly. careſſed, zo whote manners. he. faqmed cop; have 
ers of that ſect to reſort. n he had daily 
prayers and ſermons in his family; and he invited all the 


zealots in London to attend thoſe pious exerciſes. Such 


was the diſpoſition now beginning to prevail among the 
Logliſh, that. inſlped of. fraſting and public fen tie. 
t methods anciently. x iſed t | . 
nothing | ſo effectually ingratiated.an ambitions leader: With 

ter tair ments. And as the | 
s. frequently. inculcated in. theit.ſer- 


ons. the doarine. of reſiſtance. to the civil magiſtrate, 


they prepared the minds of their hearers for thoſe ol 3 7 1 5 
as. When: ORIG Tee) ö 8 
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rc 
in qualified to ſuccced in ſuch difficult" and dangerou 
He indulged himfelf in great Rberties of 

oo, '  ſpeccchy/ and was even heard to fay-of the queen, that 
en d woman, and as become s 
E nee an ber mind as in her beer Pas eee ee 
7: cheſs tories, and incenſed her to a high degree 
A | bead; and though the was now approaching to her ſeyen- 
WE: —— 
| 0 m 7s}, to compliment her upon her beauty; nor 
3 Had alt ter good fcaſe deen able are horas yy "eo 
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HR e gn wy mpeg. ns Ag ogg Her heit wid | 
rr Weng md, enge of the | 
earl of Gowry; and even his deliverance was attended 


| wich "this: difagreeable circumſtance, that the obſtirate = | 
5 | perſiſted," he —— 'of the moſt ihconteſtible 


Oo ok 


2 dan deen 
dee 4 aſd with his turbufent'a -Y 


on = the hi ANGRY 1 
ed of mounting that throne,” on 
iiring 2 great addition of power ane 
"toy ee es mich — 
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7 3 e Biester dende wid Woes 
partirans : He even neglected not the court of Nome nd | 


chat of Spain ; and though he engaged himſelf in no po- 


| five promiſe, he flattered che catholics with hopes, chat, 
in the event df his ſueceſfion, they might expect ſome 
more liberty than was at preſent indulged them. Eliza- 


222 ſovereign in Europe to whom he never 


dared to mention his right. of ſucceſſion: He knew, that, 


chough her advanced age might now invite her to think 


of fixing an heir to the cron, ſhe never could bear the 
proſpect of her own death without horror, and was et 


Leer 
e upon her. 


as to mention his name among thoſe of other 


E of his ſanguine partizans had been ſo 
| ers to the crown z but the earl took care; by mean 


Esszx was deſcended. Me fades 1 the 7 — = 


of joy whom he ſecretly ſeat into Scotland e 


aſſure James, that, ſo far from entertaining ſuch ambi- 
tous views, he was determined eee fos 
xtor g an immediate declaration in favous of that mo- 

1 cceflidns Jathes willingly Hearkened to 
| ti propoſal; but dd not approve of the violent methods 

which Eſſex intended to empleoy. Eſſex had * 
cated bis ſcheme to Moeuntjey, lord epa ure 
and as no man ever com 
and att t of his friends, he had even engaged a per- 
ſon- of t 


r, Fang #9 


n 1 Mc $34, 1 
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manded more the cordial aſfection 


: at vittue and prudence to entortain'theughts of 
bringing over part of his army into England and of 
forcing the queen to declare the king af Scots her ſucceſs | 

2 for " „ And fuch was Eee impatient ardour,' that; 

though James declined this dangerous expedient; lie fill = 

Fed nn. ee e , ne | 

254 


| "HT" 


. 5 prcjec: But the depu 


= though it might 3 even e how | 
ſupported by a ſovereign prince, next Weir dd the crown, ö 
e eee e, neee r by ſubjects, 


wcnn refuſe his concu 


| repreſented all his on adver 


Sir Henry Nevil, the Engliſh reſident in F 


however, between Eſſex 2 court of Scotland was 
ſtill conducted with great ſecrecy and cordiality; a1 that 
nobleman; beſides conciliatinig © the” favour of James, 
ab ids. 146 mies to that 
ind as men entirely devoted to the in- 
partizans of the chimerical title of 
| eg ord eee . v and 30 Magd 
Ha Mints and dhe Wk oke, Albert, had made Tone 
ere to the queen for peace; and Boulogne, 8 4 
neutral "town, was choſen” for the place of” Conference. 
a oe, Herbert, 


3 * 


. FPdmondes, and Beale, were ſent thither as e 


Asch May. 


doms, of which the Spaniſh monarchy was cot 


om England; and negociated with Zuniga, Carillo, 


Richardot, and Verheiken, miniſters of Spain and the 


archduke: But the conferences were ſoon broken off, on 
account of a diſpute of ceremony. Among the European ? 
ſtates England had ever been allowed the "precede 
above Caſtile, Arragon, Portugal, and the other Mag ; 
ed'; 
Elizabeth inſiſted, that this ancient right was not loſt 
on account of the junction of theſe ſtates, and that that 
monarchy, in its preſent ſituation, though it ſurpaſſed the 


* 2 


| Engliſhin extent, as well as in power, could not be com- 


pared: with it in point of antiquity, the only durable and 
regular foundation of precedency among kingdoms as | 
well as noble families. That ſhe might ſhew, however, 
a pacific diſpoſition, ſhe was content to yield to an equa- 


lity; but the Spaniſh miniſters, as their country had al- 


ways diſputed precedency even with France, to which 
2 ws would eee mo no farther in the confe- 


12 . 
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 rjrs;/ till their ſuperiority of rank 5 
a During tke preparations for this FEAT negociation, e CS = 


— 


earl of Nottingham, the admiral, ford Buckhurſt, ted e. 
uren, and feeretary Cecil, had diſcovers The? fab © e 
10 peace; but as the Engliſn nation, fliſhed with WO, | 
and ſanguine in their hopes of plunder and conqueſt, wet 
in general averſe to that meaſure, it was cafy fot a perſon — 
0 popular as Eſſex, to infuſs into the multitude an opi- 1 Yn 
nion, that theſe minfſters had! ſacrificed the intereſts dt | 
their country: to Spain; and would even make no ſcruple ' 
een nenen n that hoſtile nation. Ry 
or anublens 3556 ne) otros gmdoÞ ene , 
Roa Dil; not content ee eee eie 1601. : 
bis adverſaries, proceeded: to concert more violent me- 
 thods/of ruining them chiefly. inſtigated by Cuffe, his 
ſecretary, a man of a bold and arrogant ſpirit, who had 
acquired a great aſcendant over his patron. A ſele& 
council of malcontents Was formed, WhO commonly met 
R and were compoſed of Sir Charles 
Day whom the houſe, belonged, the earl of South 
Þ auipton, Sir Fer, linando Gorges, Sir Chriſtopher Blount, 
Sir John, Davies, and John Littleton j and Eſſex, Wh 
doaued, that he had a hundred and twenty barons, 
knights, and gentlemen of note, at his devotion, and who 
truſted ſtill more to his authority with the populace, cm 
municated to his aſſociates thoſe ſecret deſigns and geſo 
lutions, with which his confidence in ſo powerful a parti g N 
had inſpired him. Among other criminal. projects, tte 
reſult of blind rage and deſpair, he deliberated with. them 1 
concerning the method of taking arms; and aſked. their 
opinion whether he had beſt egin with ſeizing the Pa- 
_ lace or the Tower, or ſet out with making himſelf mal er 
at once of both places. The firſt enterprize being, pre- 
; ferred, : a method was concerted for PIR it. .* was 
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frm the Menſe, e by a [x of his ane 
1 the qusau, wi oy tra 
Wii, to remove. his enemies 
_ Wemhle a parliameat ; and thould wich Fama con · 
Fit Kettle a new plan of gquergment . 
7th Feb, MAL theſe deſperate projets: ee agitation, 
man reaſons. of. ſuſpicion were agtried to the queen; 
and ſhe ſent Robert Sacville, ſon of the treaſurer, to 
142: Eflex-houſe; on pretence of a viſizobutz in reality, xwith | 
a-view. of diſcovering whether there was in that place 
any unuſual concourſe- of people, or any extraordinary 
arations, which might threaten an inſurreRtion, ee 
Leer, Eſſex r ceived a ſummons to attend the council; 
which met at the (rey ay Sos mow he wr 
| htncxpeRed> viſit" from en Aa — hows W 
NR Onan: 
. 3 He concluded,. that an his con 


Wee the —— nee 


mate confederates, requeſting their advice and affiſtance in 
the preſent eritical ſituation of his affairs. They delibe- 
rated, whether they ſhould abandon all their projects, and 
fly the kingdom; or inſtantiy ſeize the palace with dhe 
132 "which gn. could aſſemble; or wi woes the af. 
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en af the pation... Thy © _— 

_—_ A ing the city was eee 8 


were diere to all Far 's friends, inform 
rs —— — bid ee | 
Manes, + ſt S000 or e rn ob ee Wab why: | | PD 
Nx dy, there appeared. a Eee ben eee 0 74. 1 
Jouthampton and Rutland, the lords Sandys and Mont- — 
Aale, With. about thrre hundred en of good qu 
Try, and + fortunes. and Flex, informed them of the dan- : 
dete 9 hich, he. pretended, be machinations. of he 
enemies expoſed bim. Iq ſome, he Aid, that he would + 0 
_ tow himfelf- a4 the qusen's fects and crave. her juſtices, 3 
an debian: Te othem, he boaſted. af his intereſt nnn 
. mne. 15 
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bee of — by eee ry n- 
bot veyed, as is "ſuppoſed; to ' Raleigh” by Sir Ferdinando 

"Gorges; and having order ed the magiſtrates of London 
4 to keep the citizens in readineſs, ſhe ſent Egerton, ord 


y | Keeper, to Eſſex-houſe, ian "earl of Worceſter, Sir 

| William Knollys, controller, and” oph , chief Juſtice, | 
pF in x order to learn the cauſe of theſe uniiſual commotions. 
|= They were with dimculty admitted through a (Wicket; 


enace unde ar bythe angry mul 

titude, who ſurrounded the „who found, that 

matters were paſt Tecal, tefolve#s leave hem priſoners 

LE, In his houſe; and to proceed: | ecution-c 3 

7 project: He fallied forth wich c tu — — 

ants, armed only with walking fwords; and in his paſſage” 

to the eity was joined by the car of Bedford and 16rd” 

|  Oromwel, He cried aloud, "For the guten! | far the qitees ! 

| & pht is laid for ny He; and then proceeded” to the houſe” 

of Smith the ſheriff, on whoſe aid he had great rellänce. 

The citizens flocked about him in amazement; but 

"though he told them, that England vas ſold to "the In- 

manta, and exhorted them to arm inſtatitly; otherwiſe they 

cCould not do him any ſervice, no one ſhowed a diſpoſi- | 

© + 47 tion to join him. The ſheriff on/the'ear!'s 'apptonch' to 
his houſe, ſtole out at the back door, and made 

bs | of bin way 6 the mayor, "Effex, meanwhile, obl 

' the coldneſs of the citizens; and hearing, that 

Burleigh, began to deſpair” of ſucceſs, and thought of 

_ retreating to his own houſe. He found the ſtreets in his 

1 enn, — * the ei tizens under the 
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His w. _ — gentlavaiigi.c0 whom he bore 
* 2 Killed, with two or 4 f 
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8 men — . RP yo et the 


the Lee,. One? of. 


L i proferutin of lor Sandy's te to dad bet 
| 3 ith his ſword in his hand, than baſely by dae . 
e gs w_ pong -patley,; and 


— win — — eee 
queſting only civil treatment, and a fair ruf are ap 


Win. Ne afd PROT Not r 


wee with as ie ee ee 


| ——— ON jury of 
twenty-five peers, where Buckhurſt acted as lord Reward; 


The guilt of he priſoners was too apparent to admit o 5 


any doubt; and, beſides the inſur | 
body, the treaſonable conferences at D Vhouſe were 


proved by undoubted evidence. ——ůů 


* 
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during all this commotion; bad es 


was produced in court: The confeſſions of the earl f 


Rutland, of the lords Cromwel, Sandys, and Monteagle, 
of /Davers, Blount, and Davies, were only read to the 
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1 ee friends were Kand-lised at his — = | 


a and ——— — 
4 Tus _ .- exarhination, was found extremely weak and frivolous 
1 When fentence was prynonnced, Eflex ſpoke like a man 
| | who: hadexpeRted nothing but death: But he added, that 
de ſhould be ſorry, if he were repreſented to the queen 28 


=  _ nn that deſpiſed her clemency though: he ſhould 
nat, he believed, make any cringing ſubmiſſions to ob- 
tain: it. Southampton's behaviour was more mild and 
— bmiſfire: INS: 


SELF Th 09293 Ati 7 n en} vir 
. | EUs _— 3 © Bacon's: appea wn 5 thin 1 r 

| dne — d was not bed by his office to aſſiſt 

7 friend and. patron, whoſe — —— 4 

| _  Fienced; He compared Eſſex's conduct, im pretending tu 
+ f | far choattempts of his adverlaris, 40 has ef Piſitratus, 
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mitted that violence, e 71 
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every other motive and conliderations | His ſpiritual di- 
vectors: perſunded him, that he never could obtain the 


muardon of Heaven, unleſs he made a full confeffion. of his 


diſloyalty; and he gave into the council- an account of 
all his criminal defigns,. as well as of his oorreſpondence 
- with- the king 'of Scots. Tle ſpared not even his moſt 
_—_ Intimate vm fuch TT he had 
| 5 ki le, ——— 
blameable than thofe attempts. themſelves, which were 

_ thoobjefts of his penitence :. Sir Harry Nevil, im par- 
ticular; a mam of merit; he aceuſed of a'correfpondence | 
wich the confpirators-; though it appears, that this gen- 
tleman had never aſſented to the propoſals maile him, and 
vun no farther erĩminal than in not revealing the earl's | 
treaſon; an office 6e. hielt everyicaum of Name 
rally bears: the firongeſt geluctance . Nevit was thrown | 


diner pie. acid. . But as 
the queen found Mountjoy an able and ſucceſsful com- 


1 ies Jathio;gomenynes, #94 and 
| ad her reſentment to the public ſervice. 

ETA H affected extremely chb-pratfec6.clemenany | 
ay in every great example, which ſhe had made during 
ber reign, the had always appeared full of reluftance and 
Hefitation: But the prefent ſituation of Eſſex called forth 


all Ber tender affetions, and kept her in the moſt real. 5 


agitation and irreſslution. She felt à perpetual combat 
between reſentment and inclinationy pride and compaſ- 
fn; the care of her own: ſafety and concern for her 
| porn ; and her ſituation, during this interval, was 
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ö ion; ſhe countermanded it; ſhe again reſolved on 

his death; ſhe felt a new return of tenderneſs. Eſſex's 
enemies told her; that he himſelf deſired to die, and had 
aſſured her, that ſhe could never be in ſafety while he 
lived : It is likely, that this proof of penitence and of 
concern for her, would produce a contrary effect to What 
they intended, and would revive all that fond affection, 
wen ſhe; had ſo long indulged towards the unhappy 
ere But what chiefly hardened her heart againſt 

1 95 Manas hiofappaſediobliinityy: in never making, as ſhe 
KRkRauourly expected, any application to her ſor mercy and 
forgiveneſs; and ſne finally gave her conſent to his exe- 
cution He diſcovered at his death ſymptoms rather of 

- * penitence/and piety than of fear; and willingly acknow- 
lleldged the juſtice of the ſentence by which be -ſuffereds 5 
Ash Feb, The execution was private in the Tower, agrerably to 


ö 7 3 his own requeſt. He was apprehenſive, he-ſaid; leſt the 


favour and compaſſion of the people would too much 
raiſe his heart in thoſe moments; when humiliation under 
the afflicting hand of Heaven was the only proper ſenti- 
ment, Which he could indulge . And the queen, no 


— — eee wer of 7 
and who beheld Eſſex's execution from a window, en- 
. creaſed much by this action the general hatred, under 
Wich he already laboured: It was thought, that his ole 
intention was to feaſt his eyes with the death of an 
enemy; and no; apology, which he could make for ſo 
ungenerous a conduct, could be accepted by the public. 
ike MA nd: ani noſity, 00 WA eee, 
e 24 Rar 1 85 e 
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Tun earl of Eſſex was but thirty-four years of age 


when his raſhneſs, imprudence, and violence {ag him 


to this untimely end. We muſt 
inſtances, lament the inc 


a perſon endowed with ſo many — ee 8 15 


| ſincerity, friendſhip, valour, eloquence, and induſtry, 
ſhould, in the later period of his life, have given reins to 


his ungovernable paſſions, and involved, not only him- 


ſelf, but many of his friends, in utter ruin. The queen's 
tenderneſs and paſſion for him, as it was the cauſe of 
choſe premature honours; which he attained, ſeems on the 


whole, the chief circumſtance, which brought on his 


ruin. Confident of her partiality towards him, as well 


as-of his own merit, he treated her with a haughtineſs, 
which neither her love nor her dignity could bear; and 


as her amorous inclinations, in ſo advanced an age, would 
naturally make her appear ridiculous, if not odious, in 
his eyes, he was engaged, by an imprudent openneſs, of 


which he made profeſſion, to diſcover too eaſily thoſe ſen- 
timents to her. The many reconciliations and returns 
of affection, of which he had ſtill made advantage, in- 
duced him to ventute on new provocations, till he puſhed 


ber beyond all bounds of patience; and he forgot, that 
though the ſentiments of the woman were ever ſtrong in 

her, d eee 11 Milk ppp vi 
predominant... l e ee e 


Sou of Eſſex 3 8 Cuffe; Fling * 
Meric, and Davis were 5 and condemned, and, all of 


theſe, except Davis, were executed. The queen par- 
doned the reſt.;. being perſuaded that they were drawn in 
merely from their friendſhip to that nobleman, and their 


care of his ey x py and were e of the. more crimi- 
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Cecil relented 7, were ſtill re- CAP, 
s of this unmanly behaviour. 
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1 intentions 

8 oy With great difficulty; buche age ain 25 priſon during 

2. n the. ay; oak e «cs 5 K 8 +564 217 
ene with Elfex- mighs Have beef 8 and: have 
dien offence to Elizabeth; ſemt the eurl of Marre and 
lord Kinloſs as ambaſſudors t England, in order to en- 
gratulate the queen on her efvape from tlie late infurrec- 
tion and conſpiracy. They were alfo ordered to ,' 
ferret enquiry, whether any menfarts had been taker! by 
her for excluding him from the ſucceſſion; ac well as to 
diſcover the inclinations of the chief nobility and e- 
feltors, in caſe of the queen's'demiſe :. They found the 
diſpoſitions of men as favourable as they could wiſhʒ ated = 
Cecil; whoſe influence, after the fill of Eſſer; vids row. 
| uncontrouled*, and who was refolved; by this policy, to 
A doquire, in time; the confidence” of: the ſucceſſor. He | 
knew how jealous Elizabeth ever was of her authority, 
and he therefore carefully concealed from her his attach. 
ment to James: But he afterwards aſſerted, that nothing 
could be more advantageous to her, than this correſpond- 
ence; becauſe: tlie king of Scots; ſeure of mountin the 
throne by his undoubted title, aided: by thoſe connection 
with che Engliſi miniſtry, was the leſs Hkely to gde any 
diſturbance to the preſent ſovereigi. He alſo perſunded 
that prines to remain in quiet; and patiently to epect, 
that time ſhould open to him the inheritance of the 
crown, without' puſhing his friends on deſperat® enter- 
| Prizes, which: would totally te them front ſerv= | 
debian. eee a well ay his ncturtt fa a 
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a but univerſally. diſpoſed to 


Eſſex, by putting an end to faction, had been rather * 
nde than prejudicial to that great event. 


Fux king of France, who was little prepoſleſſed 3 in þ . 


: ra of James, and who, for obvious reaſons, was averſe 


to the union of England and Scotland e, made his am- 


baſſador drop ſome hints to Cecil of Henry s willingneſs ' 
toiconcur'in any meaſure for diſappointing the hopes of 
the Scottiſh monarch; but as Cecil ſhowed an entire diſ- 
approbation of ſuch ſchemes, the eourt of France took 

no farther ſteps in that matter; and thus, the only foreign 
power, which could give much diſturbance to James's 


ſucceſſion, was induted to acquieſce i in it d. Henry nod afa 


2 journey this ſummer to Calais; and the queen, bearing 


of his intentions, went to Dover, in hopes of having a 
perſonal interview with a monarch, whom, of all others, 


ſhe moſt loved and moſt teſpeeds - The French kings 


who felt the ſame ſentiments towards her; would gladly 
have accepted of the propoſal; but as many difficulties 
occurred, it appeared neceſſary to lay aſide, by cor mon 


— 


conſent, the project of an interview. Elizabeth, ho-w- 8 


ever, wrote, ſueceſſively two letters to Henry, one by Eds 


mondes, another. by. Sic Robert Sydney; in which ſne 
expreſſed a deſire of conferring, about a buſineſs of im- 
DED ͤ thas.priope vopoſed 55 
nes. The marqueſs of Roſni, the kings 


avousite and prime miniſter, came to Dover in diſguiſe z 


durable balance of power, by the erection of new ſtates 
on the ruins of the houſ n She had even tha 


"106; Winwoody/wolui F. 32. * IEG 


and the Memoirs of that able ſtateſman ie. full _ 


cee Bad formed ions: * eſtabliſhing, f in nw had . 
with Henry, a new ſyſtem in Europe, and of fixing a 


ſition, the ſucceſſion of the Scottiſh line: The death of (ap EY 
1601, ; 


CH. 


— 
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te aggrandizement ot her ally; and ſhe propoſed"to unite 
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all che ſeventeen provinces of tlie Low Countries in one 
republic, in order to form 4 perpetual barrier againſt the 
dangerous encreaſe of the French, as well as of the Spa- 
ning monarchy. Henry had himſelf long meditated ſuch 
a projeCt againſt the Auſtrian family; and Roſni could. 
not forbear expreſling his aſtoniſhment, when' he found 
that Elizabeth, and his maſter; though they had never 
communicated their ſentiments on this ſubje&, had not 
only entered into the fame general views, but had alſo 
formed the ſame project for their execution. The affairs, 
however, of France were not yet brought to a ſituation, 
which might enable Henry to begin that great enterpriue; 


ndnd Roſni fatisfied the queen, that it would be neceffiry 
tds poſtpone for ſome years their united attack on the 


hoauſe of Auſtria. He departed; filled with juſt admira- 
tion at the folidity of Eli 's judgment, und the | 
_  gieatneſs of her mind; and he owns, that flie was en- 
—— e cages eee 4g 


RET % 


though conductet den ue and Tuctels, e it 
1 erſto to ber fort | 
erpenee, ineutred bythis war, lay heavy upon Nerds 
26Venes; ang be- miniſters, taking advanrage of her H. 
- ofitivn' 66 frugelity, propoſed" to her am enpedient of 
e which, though the at firſt diſapproved: of itz ſhe 
Vz at laſt induced to embrace. It was repreſented | W 
— chat the great fütmb 6f money, "remitted to Trelatid 
for che pay of the Enghik forces, came; by the neceffity 
- Etirſe'of circulation, iftto hs dad eh ds bits; and 
enabled den (0 bay abroad ä 
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| — n, which, from the extreme po 


kingdom and its want of every uſeful commodity, they wy 
could not othe 
therefore propoſed to her, that ſhe ſhould pay her forces 


5 great ſaving to the revenue, this ſpecies of coin could 
never be exported with advantage, and would not-paſs in 


' . her forces in Ireland t. 


them inſtantly into the field, and reſolved, by means of 


out of Lecale; he haraſſed Tyrone in Ulſter with in-/ NS : 4 


_ * a g - 
1 


ELIZABETH: i. a 


rtv en b. ; 
| of that XLIV, 5 


iſe find means to purchaſe. It was 1601. 


in baſe money; and it was aſſerted, that, beſides the 


any foreign market. Some of her wiſer counſellors 
maintained, that, if the pay of the ſoldiers were raiſed in 
proportion, the Iriſh rebels would neceſſarily reap the ſame 

benefit from the baſe money, which would always be > 
taken at a rate ſuitable to its value; if the pay were not 

raiſed; there would: be danger of a mutiny among the 
troops, who, , whatever names might be affixed to the 
pieces of metal, would foon find from experience, that 

they were defrauded in their income e. But Elizabeth, 
though ſhe juſtly valued her elf, on fixing the ſtandard _ 
of the” Engliſh coin, much debaſed by her predeceſſors, 5 1 
and had innovated very little in that delicate article, was DP 18 
ſeduced by the ſpecious arguments employed by the lord | 
treaſurer on this occaſion ; and ſhe coined a great quan- 
tity of baſe money, which he tnade we of 1 755 pay of | 


— I Gon ̃— won one ne 
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 MovnTjoy, the deputy, PORT a man oof. ability'5 and Mountioy's 
foreſeeing the danger of mutiny among the troops, he led „ 


ſtrict diſeiptine, and by keeping them employed againſt Fw. 

the enemy, to obviate thoſe inconveniencies, which were 

juſtly. to be apprehended... He made military roads, and. = 
built a fortreſs at Moghery ; he drove the Mac-Geniſes CE 


roads and leſſer expeditions; and by deſtroying, every. 
where, and during all ſeaſons, the proviſions of the Iriſh, 
be reduced them to periſh with famine in the yoods and 


. Camden, p. 643. : 
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to which they were obliged to retreat. "At the. 


ame time, Sir Henry Docwray, who commanded an- 


5 


other body of troops, took the caſtle of Derry, and put 


garriſons into Newton and Ainogh; and having ſeized 
the monaſtery of Donnegal near Baliſhannon, he threw 


troops into it, and defended it againſt the aſſaults of 


O' Donnel and the Iriſh. | Nor was Sir George Carew 


idle in the province of Munſter. He ſeized the titular 


_ earl of Deſmond, and ſent him over, with Florence 
-wer another nden ahnen — = 


others. And ee got a eee df, two thouſabd 


men from England, he threw himſelf into Corke, which 
be ſupplied with arms and proviſions; and he put every 

thing in à condition for reſiſting the Spaniſh invaſion, 
| which was daily expected. The deputy, informed of the 


236 Sept. 


diſcontented. One chief ground of their complaint, 1 was 

te introduction of trials by jury s; an inſtitution 
horred by that people, though nothing contributes more 
to the ſupport of that equity and liberty, for which the 
Engliſh/laws are ſo juſtly celebrated. The Iriſh alſo bore 
e to ese ee entertained the 


danger, to which the ſouthern provinces were expoſed, 


left the proſecution of the war againſt Tyrone, who was 


reduced to great extremities; and * | "th Ne. 


ES SF 4 


army into Munſter. _ 


ow I the. e e Des Dion Tos N 
arrived at Kinſale; and Sir Richard Pierey, who com- 
manded in the town with a ſmall garriſon of a hundred 


and d fifty men, found himſelf obliged to abandon it on 
dtgheir appearance. Theſe. invaders amounted t6- four 


thouſand men, and the Iriſh diſcovered a ſtrong propen- 


. fity to join them, in order to free themſelves from the 


Engliſh government, with which they were extremely 


114 N N 
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: opinion that Wey themſelves were Abende from that 0 n AP. 
8 XIV.» 
nation; and their attachment to the catholie religion 
proved a new cauſe of affection to the invaders. D' Aquila 0 
aſſumed the title of Ae in the holy war for the preſer- 1 
vation of the faith in Ireland; and he endeavoured: to 
| perſuade the people, that queen Elizabeth was, by ſeveral 
bulls of the pope, deprived of her crown; that her ſub- 
jets were abſolved from their oaths of allegiance; and' 
that the Spaniards were come to deliver the Iriſh from 
the dominion of the devil*. | Mountjoy found it neceſ- 
ſary to act with vigour, in order to prevent a total inſur- 
rection of the Iriſh; and having gathered together his 
forces, he formed the ſiege of Kinſale by land; while 
Sir Richard Leviſon, with a ſmall ſquadron, blockaded 
it by ſea. He had no ſooner begun his operations than 
he heard of the arrival of another body of two thouſand 
Spaniards under the command of Alphonſo Ocampo, who 
had taken poſſeſſion of Baltimore and Berchaven; and he 
was obliged to detach Sir George Carew to oppoſe their 9 
progreſs. Tyrone, meanwhile, with Randal, Mac-Sur- 9 
ley, Tirel baron of Kelley, and other chieftains of the 
Iriſh, had joined Ocampo with all their forces, and were 
marching to the relief of Kinſale. The deputy, informed + 
af their deſign by intercepted letters, made preparations | 
to receive them; and being re- inforced by Leviſon with 
fix hundred marines, he poſted his troops on an advanta- e 
geous ground, which lay on the paſſage of the enemy, 
leaving ſome cavalry to prevent a fally from d' Aquila ned 
the Spaniſh garriſon. When Tyrone, with a detach-" 


: ment of Iriſh and Spaniards, approached, he was ſur- _ 

2 prized to find the Engliſh ſo well poſted, and ranged in 

. ſuch good order; and he immediately ſounded a retreat: 

5 But the deputy gave orders to purſue him; and having | 

« thrown theſe. advanced oops into e he followed 5 C | 
e 9 6 645, 4 omen). ee, e 

N N 13 . 
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2 P. them to the main body, whom he alſo attacked, and n 
to flight, with the laughter of twelve hundred men . 
Ocampo was taken priſoner; Tyrone fled into Ulſter 35 
Odonnel made his eſcape into Spain; and d' Aquila, 
finding himſelf reduced to the greateſt difnculties, Was 

8 92 1 to capitulate upon ſuch terms as. the deputy pre- 

| cribed to him: He ſurrendered. Kinſale and Baltimore, 

kar agreed to evacuate the kingdom. This great blow, 

5 joined to other ſucceſſes, gained by Wilmot, governor of 

. Kerry, and by Roger and Gavin Harvey, threw the 

rebels into en __ ict a eee, enn e 

tion of Ireland, + Th 

Pu Iriſh war, though ſyccefeful, was. 3 | 

burthenfome on the queen's” revenue; and beſides the 
ſupplies granted by parliament, which were indeed very 
mall, but which they ever regarded as mighty conceſ- 

75 ſions, ſue had been obliged, notwithſtanding her great 

5 ftugality, to employ other expedients, ſuch as ſelling the 

| royal, demeſnes and crown jewels *, and exacting loans 

„ Taugehs: people !; in order to ſupport this cauſe, ſo eſſen- 

77 tial to the honour and intereſts of England. The neceſ- 

_— 27: ſity of her affairs obliged her again to ſummon a parlia- 

ment. ment; and it here appeared, that, though old age was 

| _ advancing faſt en hers though the ad loſt much of 
her popularity by the unfortunate execution of Eſſex, 
inſomuch that, when ſhe appeared in public, ſhe was not 
attended with the uſual acclamations n, yet the powers 

5 of her prerogative, ſupported we Gil N | 

; As: high and uncontroulable as ever. 5 
| Tux active reign of Elizabeth had Se many per- 
fora 0 M themſelyes” in civil and military 

125 nents; and the queen, who was: not able, from 

| hir revenue, 10 Sire them any rewards" ploportioligy to | 
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thi rio had csg expedient, IO 6 


been eanied to ſuch. an extreme as under her adminiſtra: er 


tion. She granted her ſervants and courtiers patents for 
monopolies 3 and theſe patents they ſold to others, who 
were thereby enabled to raiſe, commodi wi 5 
they pleaſed, and who put invincible reſtraints upon, all 
commerce, induſtry, and emulation. in the arts. It s 
aſtoniſhing ke. onſider p" 


omme which were thus aſſigne over to pa- 
tentees. | Camus, ſalt, iron, powder, cards, calf-ſkins, 
2 ein- benen, train oll, liſts of 4 il 
u es, pots, 8 Kaltperre, Joh aecidenges,. ail 
calamint-ſtone, 21. f Mannen „ Paper, a 
of ieee e of horn, of rise import- | 
ation of Spaniſh-wools, of Iriſh yarn: Theſe) arp, hut g 
part of the commodities, which had been appropriated to 
monopoliſts . When this liſt was read over in the houſe, 
a member cried-out, Is ner bread in the number? Bread, 
aid every one with aſtoniſhment: Yes, 1 aſſure. peu, re- 
plied he, if affairs. go on dt this rate, aur og | have read 


reduced ta monopoly before. next "parliament . Theſe. 10= 
nopoliſts were ſo exorbitant in their demands, that in 


ſome places they raiſed the price of falt, from fixteen- 
en a buſhel, to fourteen or fifteen ſhillings v, Such a 
high profits naturally begat intruders upon their com- 
e 3 and in order to ſecure themſelves. againſt en- 
roachments, the patentees were. armed with high and 
arbitrary powers from the council, by which they were 
enabled to opprefs. the people at pleaſure, and to exact 
money from ſuch as * e bier to . 1 1 
* YEwes, Lee, "1 te by i 


8 5 Ibid, . GT, I 289 18 1 2 


3 cn 8. ge hs power of entering into every . | 
_: * and of committing what havock they pleaſed in ſtables, 
_—. chm. or wherever they ſuſpeRed ſalt-petre might" be 


WH red; commonly extorted money from thoſe who 
=_ - 12 is free” them ves from this damage or trouble. 
= And while all domeſtie intereourſe was thus reſtrained, 
3 leſt any ſcope ſhould remain for induſtry, almoſt every 
1 | ſpecies of foreign commerce was confined to excluſive 


I 8 . companies, who bought and fold at any ons GATES 
= themſelves thought proper to offer or exat. 


_—.. :£ TarsE grievances, the moſt n 
_ 255 and the moſt pernicious in their conſequences, that ever 
_: Were known in any age or under any government, had 
6 þ deen mentioned i in 1 the laſt parliament, and a petition had 
= | even beon preſented te the queen, complaining of the 
it patents 3 but ſhe fill perſiſted in defending her monopo- 


1 YEA 5  Viſts againſt her people. A bill was now introduced into 
= the lower houſe, aboliſhing all theſe monopohes ; and ad 
We the former application had been unſucceſsful, a law was 


3 ee e eee aer eee 
weſe abufes: The courtiers, on the other hand; main- 
* tained, that this matter regarded the prerogative, and that 
. the commons could never hope for ſucceſs, if they did 
not make application, in the moſt humble and e e | 
. manner, to the queen's goodneſs and beneficence.' The 
Þ | topics, which were advanced in the houſe, and which | 
=. Came equally from the courtiers and the country gentle 
_ men, and were admitted by both, wilt appear the moſt 
extraordinary to fuch as are prepoſſeſſed wir an idea of 
the privileges enjoyed: by the people during that age, and 
of the liberty poſſeſſed: under the adminiſtration of Eliza- 
beth. It was aſſerted, that the queen inherited both an 


enlarging and a reſtrajning power; by her pr rogative ſhe 
, Wan . 5 


* ; 


; 7 
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| ee at e 


N - was not to be canvaſſed nor a nor 9 


| and did not even admit of any limitation .. That abſo- 
lute: princes, ſuch as the ſovereigns of England, were a 
| ſpecies f er. it was in vain to attempt 
by laws or ſtatutes; ſince, by 
1 moons: of her diſpenGog. power ſhe could looſen herſelf 
at pleaſure p: And. that even if a clauſe. eee, we 
ed to a ſtatute, excluding her diſpenſing power, the o 
firſt diſpenſe with that clauſe, and then with the fatute 75 
After all this diſcourſe, more worthy. of a Turkiſh divan 
than of an Engliſh houſe. of commons, according to our | 
preſemt idea of this aſſembly, the queen, who perceived 
5 how odious monopolies had become, and what heats were 
likely to ariſe, ſent for the ſpeaker, n bim to 
inform the houſe, that the would immediately cancel t 
moſt grievous and oppreflive of theſe. atents . 
= Tux hauſe Was ſtruck with i | 
C05 ol 8 eſs and condeſcenſion. 2 
th, tears, in his eyes, that, if a ſentence of everlaſting 
3 neſs had been pronounced in his favour, he could 
not have felt more joy than that with which he was at 
gonfent: overwhelmed >. Another obſerved, that this meſ- 
ſage from the ſacred perſon. of the queen, was à kind of 
gase or r glad-tidings, and ought to be received as ſuch, .. 
and. be written in the tablets of their hearts *. & And it 
wa was farther remarked, that, i in the ſame manner As the 
Deir would nat give his glary to another, ſo the queen 
| wee was the Roof: , ne. in their proſent Oy: al 
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2 e. beppineg z. The baute voted, dat J with a 
mk rr 
 and-return; her thanks for her gracious conceflions to her 
%% 
= Wasn the ſpeaker, with the other members, was in» 
=_ ———— S-nyth flung themſelves on their 
WES: knees; and:remained:i poſture a conſiderable time, 
Bull dhe thougbe proper to expreſb her deſire, that they 
5 mould riſe , The ſpeaker diſplayed the gratitude of the 
„ commofis; becauſe her ſacred ears were ever open to hear 
00 en; and her blefſed* hands ever firetehed out to relieve 
6 | d „ he fald, in all duty anc 

vie ged, thit, dae they called," her 
mem for their good; more ready to give Gin ef nr 
deſire, much leſs deferye. He remarked, that the attri· 
buts which was moſt proper to God, to perform all he 
appertained alfo to her; and that the was all 


— — — ——— — 


. trut fancy, and all goodneſs. And he concluded 
=.  with-theſe expreſſions, © © Neither do we preſent our 
= = „ thanks in words or any outward fign, which can b 

_ no ſufficient ret ibution for ſo great goodneſs ;/ but in 
7: d thankfulneſs, proſtrate at your feet, we 


= . = — 1 =. ot a 
— — EP wr ͤ —ääa—ä—ÿ— . ̃ 4 ͤ ec 


4 | ,& all duty anc 
—_ 6 preſent our moſt loyal and thankful' hearts | 
1 4 last drop of blood in our hearts, and the laſt ſpirit'vf 
= bee in out noſtrils, to be poured out, to be breathed 
= * up, for your” TY $ "Thi OY ys very 
| FOOL 94 4 J HEELS ef! PTD 70 12 
4 ds: TW, ox 
We learn from 277 17 Travely of at go. one | to queen Ekrza- 
5 10 without kneeling; though now and then the raiſed ſome 555 wavir 
=_. - Se e 
, .. ceremony ;:a99 28 be ex- 
14 | erted not the power, ſo he relinquiſhed the appearance of deſpotiſm, Even 
hen queen Elizabeth was'2bſent;/ thoſe who covered her table, though per- 
WM | ſons of quality, WORE it nor retired from it en 
A | "IRE | and that .often three. times. R a | 7 . 8 
$f | „ Ewes, P. 658, 659. 41 3 e ee rr wy” 2 % | 
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eee the was A in e 8 
| and ſhe „ 


appropriated to the Supreme 


anſwer, full of ſuch expreſſons of 00 . — ng . W 


Peoples as ought. to have appeared fulſome after, the daf 


inſtances of rigour, *which,ſhe-þad employed; and from. . 
which nothing but neceflity had made ber depart. Thus 


Was this critical affair happily terminated ; and Elizar 


beth, by. prudently regeding, in time, from part of her > 


prerogative, —— digniiy, and preſerved the ee 


e eee people. Aton as ta 947? | nn 20x}. ? 
8 uy granted vide a tupply quite unprece- 


| ans of four ſubſidies and eight fifteenths; and they 


were ſo dutiful as to vote this ſupply before they'receivel. 
any ſatisfaction in the buſineſs of monopolies, which they 
juſtly conſidered as of the utmoſt conſequence to the 


intereſt and happineſs of the nation. Had they attempted | 


to extort that conceffion af keeping the ſupply in ſuſ- 
pence; ſo h 
appearance: of conſtraint and Jealouſy had been. ſufficient 
to haue produced a denial of all their requeſts, and to 


have forced her into ſome Aae ü wan dr 
| lent a tes i Mine oaks 3}: 46 4189, 
_ 574 Tue” 9 A ii W © yo Wis: ee 
. eee wenge d chigacign-m derber n mer- 
ons nog important. The queen, finding that the Spa- 
niards had involved her in ſo much trouble, by fomenting 
non, reſolved. to give R 
1. and Six 
William Monſon, yice-adwiral, whom. ſhe ſent; an. an 
expedition to the coaſt of Spain. The admiral, with. 
part. of the ſquadron, met the galleons loaded with trea- N 
fure; but was not firong' enough to attack them. | The 
vice-admiral alſo fell in with ſome rich thips 3. but they 
| e vor ne e officers, . 


x and aſſiſting the Iriſh rehe 
employment at home 3 and the fitted, out a 4 F 
nine ſhips, under Sir Richard Leyiſon, adm 


y was the queen's diſpoſition, | that this 


e Wo 75 that | 
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dition wages not prove entirely e 


reſolved to attack the harbour of Cerimbra in Portugal ; 3 


they "rec elligence, a very rich carrac 
had taken ſhelter; The harbour was guarded” by 2 


caſtle: There were eleven gallies ſtationed in it: And 


the militias of hes Meng to the number, as was be- 
lieved, of twenty thouſand men; appeared in' arms on'the 
ſhore: — — theſe obſtacles, and others 
derived from the winds and tides, the Engliſn ſquadron 


ſunk, or burnt, or put to flight, the gallies, and obliged 
the carrack to ſurrender 8. They brought her home to 
England, and ſhe was valued: at a million of ducats b. 
A ſenſible loſs to the ah equi e e more 
mportar to Elizabeth. Toi N ag Jia bRog A 11 7 
Fux affairs: of Ireland, e defeat of Tyrone, 
Ind the expulſion of the Spaniards, haſtened to a ſettle- 
ment. Lord Mountjoy divided his army into ſmall par- 
ties, and haraſſed the rebels on every ſide: He built 


Cuharlemount, and many other ſmall forts, which were 


impregnable to the Iriſh, and guarded all the important 


paſſes of the country: The activity of Sir Henry Doc- 
wray and Sir Arthur Chicheſter permitted no repoſe or 
ſecurity to che rebels: And many of the chieftains, after 
: Talking, during” ſome time, in woods and' moraſſes, ſub- 
mitted to merey, and received ſuch conditions as the 
-puty was pleaſed to impoſe upon them. Tyrone m- 


| ſelf made application by Arthur Mac- Baron, his brother, 
to be received upon terms; but Mountjoy would not 


admit ar 2 of he mans an abſolute FOE of his 
45 $147 25 N # | 28995 211 s a 1 
88 FER *. r. ary: 15 e G 42 1 4 8 
oy a+ This year the Spaniards 1 5 the Hege of Oben, which » was brave! 
A for five months by Sir Francis Vere, The States then relieve: 


kim, by ſending a new governor; and on the whole the fiege laſted three 
| 1 RAA 5 


W 


0 * 1 CABETR tin ways; 


1 n the queen's mercy. bebe n be Wa 
fore the deputy at Millefont, in a habit and poſture gy 
ſuitable- to his preſent fortune; and aſter acknowledging 4 1 
his offence in the moſt humble terms, he was committed ſubmiſſion. 
to cuſtody by Mountjoy, who intended to bring him over 
ZE eee oe phentey PIT oy: at Lan POR. 
F pgs ty in TRE Ty, 
0 Elizabeth was now en Pg ig any ges, 
; fatiofation from this Bann event: She had fallen into 
a profound melancholy; which all the advantages of her 
high fortune, all the glories of her proſperous reign, 
were unable, in any degree, to alleviate or aſſuage. 
Some aſeribed this depreflion of mind to her repentance 
of granting à pardon to ener. whom ſhe had 1 
reſolved to bring to condign puniſhme treaſo 
but who had made ſuch intereſt with.the * as to 
entort a remiſſion; from her, Others, with more likeli- 
hood accounted for her dejeRion,” by s diſcovery, which 
tho had made, of the correſpondence- maintained in her 
2 ber eee the king of ge and by: the 
1 aides, Sane herſelf to. be e 55 there is 
another cauſe aſſigned for her melancholy, which, has 9 5 
long been rejected by hiſtorians as romantic, but which 
| late diſcoveries ſeem to have confirmed * : Some incidents 
happened, which revived. her tenderneſs. for Eſſex, and 
filled her with the deepeſt ſorrow for the qonſent, Od 
the had unwarily given to his execution 0 
; Tur earl of Ai. ar his return from the fortunate of, 


R 


: queen's. Fond. Ms a redo — 3 to 
: regret, that the neceſſity of her ſervice required him often 
| | her perſon, hari to all thoſe 8 


* 


"© Lee "a * — of this remarkable fac 2 in Dire's Negoriations FP 
> ng And 9 vol. ii, pe 481, 505, 306, ce. * : 


: 


| of MRP not eee ae commiſſton; and Elizabeth, 


15 burſt i into ele- pafflon: She" 
EY 257 ber fie ie 
 Hicutable melancholy. She reſted all eontehnene be 
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hich Wis enemies; more alidwous? ity: theit 
| cou employ. againſt im. She was moved 


* Vitd this tender jestoufy; and making him the preſent of 
— 


ted him to keep that pledge of her affection, 
and aſſured him, that, into whatever diſgrace he ſhould 
fall, Whatever prejudices ſhe" might be induced to enter⸗ 
tain againſt him, yet, if he ſent her that ring, ſhe would 


2 2 the she of it, recolle@t her forther | 


tenderneſs, would afford him à patient „ and 


would lend a favourable ear to his apology. not- 


Withſtanding all his misfortunes, reſerved this ptecious 
gift to the haſt extremity; but after his trial and con- 


demnation, he reſolved to try the experiment, and he 


r ———— 


hom he deſtred to deliver it to the queen · The coun- 
teſs was prevailed om by her huſband, the mortal enemy 


ſt eben uw they cntarneſs; and who aſcrided: fv ne 

clect of it ts his invincible-obftinacy,' was; after mach 
delay, and many internal combats, 'puſhed by reſefitnient 
and euer ao ſign the warrant for his/executiol, Tus 
| ham falling into fic | 
r — her end, web Med ich e- 
morſe for her conduct; and baring obtalies a viſie from 


tte queen, ſhe craved her pardon, and revealed to her che 


fatal ſecret; Phe deen, foniten with he meiden, 


i and erying to her, That Ge — 8 
# ton, ſhe broke from her, and 
reſigned herfelf over to the deepeſt and moſt 


on the floor, ſhe remand fallen and 150 f feed- 


15275 her 2 on Ber e 1 * RY 


; 4 


11124 T U. „ 


bes ebend uin hade bie bonchen eps: 3 LS AF 
ſhe uttered ; and they were all expreſive of fone inwitd El 


grief, which" — re- eee 


: fende, and which, l —— her fbr 
rows, were never able to eaſe or aſſuagk them. Ten days 
and nigkts ſhe lay. upon the carpet, leaning on cuſhions 
which her muids brought er ; and het phyſicians could 
perſuade her to allow herſelf to be put to bed; much 
ln d mah E ar W med, rhich ivy prefertibed iti 
to ber l. Het anxious mind, at laſt, had Io Tong prejed 
on her frail body, chat her end was viſibly approaching; 
and the council, being aſſembled, at dne Epe ill | 
miral, and ſecretary, to know her will with regard to her 
fucceffor; She anſwered with a faint voice, that, as ſhe 
mad held a regal ſcepter; ſhe deſired no other than a royal 
_ ſucceſſor. Cecil requeſting her to explain herſelf more 
particulatly, ſhe ſubjoined, that ſhe would have a king 
kinſman, the king of Scots? Being then adviſed by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury to fix her thoughts upon God, 
ſhe replied, that ſhe did ſo, nor did her mind in the leaſt 
wa der from him. Her voige ſoon after left her; 8 ä 
ſenſes, failed; ſhe. fell. into a lethargie ſlumber, which -hllarch. 
continued ſome hours J and ſhe expired gently, without 
farther ſtruggle or convulſion, in the e n % 
her age, and forty- fifth of her reign," 122001 | 
Mir i Eph Bi ee 1 
had ſhone aut with a mighty luſtre in the eyes of alf Eu- 2 
rope. There ate few great perſonages in hiſtory, h | 
have been more expoſed:to: the calumny of enemies, and 
the adulation of friends, than dueen Elizabeht; and het 
there ſcartely is any, whoſe reputs | 
— by the unanimous: conſertt of po- 


- Agde Al! wy LOYAL 1800 Jie dale in 
oo” Trp . WR 56. „ 
; 1 terity. 


| 1 9 8 7 praiſes, and. appear 1 not to — been. tarpaled by 
„ £500 that. ever filled a chrone: A conduct leſe 
ber people would hay bern xequiſits to form, a perfect 
Character By the force of her mind, the controuled all 
| ber more bog Seal and ſtronger qualities, and prevented 
1 | them from running into exceſs: l 
from temerity, her frugality from avarice, her friendſhip 
from partiality, her active temper from turbulency and 
a vain ambition: She guarded not herſelf with equal care 
or equal ſucceſs. from leſſer infirinities 3 the riyalſhip of 
beauty, the deſire of ns the my of e 
. the: ſallies of anger. e 258, 35 3: go PE 4 
H fingular N Deren were founded 
9 man her temper and on her capacity. | 
with a great command over herſelf, — Wont : 
uncontrouled aſcendant over her people; and while ſhe 
merited all their eſteem by her real virtues, ſhe alſo em 
1 5 gaged their affection by her pretended ones. Few ſove- 
reigns of England ſucceeded to the threme n more diſſibult 
8 22 none 2 1 government 
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bor * nations: And choügh her enemies were the a TIT * 
powerful -ptinces of Europe, the moſt active, the moſt OP 
| enterpriſing; the leaft ſcrupulous, ſhe was able by her ar c 
vigour to make deep impreffions on their ſtate: Her om 
„ meanwhile, remained uttouched and unim- Fr, 
'THE wiſe hots wad vl warriors, wo fouriſhed 2 
| under her reign, ſhare the praiſe of her ſucceſs ; but in- 
ſtead of leſſening the applauſe due to her- they: make * 
great addition to it. They owed, all of them, their 
advancement to her choice ; they were ſupported 8 
conſtancy ; > and with all their ability, they were never 
able to acquire any undue aſcendant over her, In her ; 
family, in her court, in her kingdom, ſhe remained 
equally miſtreſs: The force of the tender paſſions was 
_ great over her, but the force of her mind was ſtill ſupe- 
rior; and the combat, which her victory apparently coſt 
her, ſerves only to diſplay the firmneſs of her On 7 
and the loftineſs of her ambitious ſentiments. - _ - 2 
Tk fame of this princeſs, though it has ſurmounted _ 
the prejudices both of faction and bigotry, yet lies ſtil! 
expoſed to another prejudice, which is more durable be- 
cauſe more natural, and which, according to the different 
views in which we ſurvey her, is capable either of exalt- 
ing beyond meaſure, or diminiſhing the luſtre of her cha- 
rater. This prejudice is founded on the conſideration of - 
her ſex. When we contemplate her as a woman, we are 
apt to be ſtruck with the higheſt admiration of her great 
qualities and extenſive capacity; but we are alſo apt to re- 
quire ſome more ſoftneſs of diſpoſition, ſome greater lenity 
of temper, ſome of thoſe amiable weakneſſes by which her 
ſex is diſtinguiſhed. But the true method of eſtimating _ 
her merit, is to lay aſide all theſe conſiderations, and 
_ conſider her epi the as a rational being, e in autho- Ec | 
"Fu V; 8 08 f 7 "GE 1 3 7 ho rity,” , : * 0 
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the ſucceeding race of princes, by beſtowing unbound 
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of this reign; as to extol her for a quality, Which, of all 
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| HE 8 us, who avs diate = 1 
ſelyes by their adhering to liberty and a popular I 


Fee have long indulged their prejudices againſt o eee, 
ed e 1 0 


— 1 Learning. 


panegyrics on the virtue and wiſdom of Elizabeth. They 
have even been ſo extremely ignorant of the tranſactions 


others, ſhe was the leaſt polleſt of; a tender regard for 


che conſtitution, and a concern for the liberties and pri- 


| vileges. of her people. But as it is ſearcely poſſible for 155 


the. prepoſſeſſions of party to throw a veil. much longer | 


oyer facts ſo palpable and undeniable, there is danger leſt 


the public ſhould. run into the oppoſite extreme, and 
ſhould entertain an averſion to the memory of a, ptinceſs, | 
who. exerciſed the. royal authority i in a manner ſo con- 


trary to all the ideas, which, we at preſent entertain of. : 
2 legal conſtitution. But Elizabeth only ſupported tee 


s, tranſmitted to her by her immediate prede- 


K She believed that her ſubjects were entitled to no 5 15 


more liberty than their anceſtors had enjoyed: She found 
that they entirely acquieſced in her arbitrary adminiſtra- | 
tion: And it was not natural for her to ſind fault with- 


x form of goyeriiment, by which ie nercelf was enen uf 
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tions 5 of power the e queſtion ought: bs never 
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Append What is beft ? But in the general diſtribution of power 
3 as Ee the ſeveral members of a conſtitution, there can 
deldom be admitted any other queſtion, than What 5 
| x | eftabliſhed? Few examples occur of princes, who have 
3 reſigned their power: None of thoſe who have, 
without ſtruggle and reluctance, allowed it to be ex- 
torted from them. If any other rule than eſtabliſhed 
practice be followed, factions and diſſentions muſt mul- 
tl ply without end: And though many conſtitutions, and 
none more than the Britiſh, have bee. improved even by 
violent innovations, the praiſe, beſtowed on thoſe pa- 
: * triots,' to whom the nation has been indebted for its pri- 

hs An he Sug rigs ought to be given with ſome reſerve, and ſurely 
55 : without the leaſt rancour againſt thoſe "Who ee to 
0 the ancient conſtitution i. e 
5 Ix order to underſtand the Abd ediifticiction of 
England, there is not a period which deſerves more to 


NR. 


be ſtudied than the reign of Elizabeth. The pr 
tives of this princeſs were ſcarcely ever difputed, and the 
therefore employed them without ſcruple : Her imperious 
- temper, a circumſtance in which ſhe went far beyond her 
ſucceſſors, rendered her exertions of power violent and 
frequent, and diſcovered the full extent of her autho- 
rity: The great popularity, which the enjoyed, proves, 
that ſhe did not infringe any eſtabliſhed liberties of the 
people: There remains evidence ſufficient to aſcertain the 


moſt noted acts of ber adminiſtration And though that 


* W ann is 1 e prevailed Menke 
ſettlement of our preſent plan of liberty, There was a. more ancient conti 
tution, where, though the people had perhaps leſs liberty than under the 
Tudors, yet the king. had al Teſs aothority: The power of the barons was 
a great check-upon him, and exerciſed great tyranay over them. Dot there 
was ſtill 4 more ancient conflitution, vin. chat before the | figning of the 
. where. neither the people nor the barons had any regular privileges 3 
and the power of the government, during the reign of an able prince, was. 
almoft wholly in the king. "The 2 0 m N 0 
T ? 


ww 


. 9 9 6 Eg * | | : | 5 1 5 
rener 8 
RI erklante muſt be drawn from a Fource wie of the ei Append x | 


nary hiſtorians, it becomes only the more authentic ye 
that account, and ſerves as a ftronger. proof, that the 
particular exertions of her power were conceived to be 
they were not thought remarkable enough to be recorded —— 
even by contemporary writers. If there was any differ- 
ence in this particular, the people, in former reigns, ſeem  / 
rather to have been more ſubmiſſive than even during 
the age of Elizabeth n: It thay not here be improper to 
recount ſome of the ancient prerogatives of the crown, 
and lay open the ſources of that great oe OY ”m—_ 
Hagen monarchs formerly enjoyed. | 
Ons of the moſt ancient and Get chabliſhed inſtru. 55 
| I power was the court of Star- chamber, which 
poſſeſſed an unlimited difcretionary authority of fining, 
impriſoning, and infliting corporal puniſhment, and 
whoſe juriſdiction extended to all forts of offences, con- 
 tempts, and diſorders, that lay not within reach of the 
common law. The members of this court conſiſted of 
| the privy council and the judges; men, who all of them 
enjoyed their offices during pleaſure; And when the 
prince himſelf was preſent, he was the ſole judge, and 
all the others could only interpoſe with their advice. 
There needed but this one court” in any government, to 
put an end to all regular, legal, and exact plans of li- 
berty, For who durſt ſet himfelf in oppoſition to the 
crown and miniſtry, or aſpire to the character of being 
a patron of freedom, while expoſed to ſo arbitrary a Ju- 2 
me I much e whether my of the abſo 


= 


'm in a memorial a the ate of the 2 710 3 hy e Cecil, in | 
7569, there is this paſſage : © Then followeth the decay of obedience in 
« civjl policy, which being compared with the fearfulneſs and reverence of 
11 all inferior eftates to their ſuperiors in times paſt, will aftoniſh any wiſe and : 
« conſiderate perſon, to behold the * of reformation.” Been 
= No Ks p. 588. 
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2 a ORE in Europe enbin. at er fo Nags ww 
— deſpotie a tribunl. 
UTDuuxs cgurt of High Cie was AG juriflic- 
5 tio till more terrible; both becauſe the crime of hereſy, 
| of.. which; it took. cognizance,. was more undefinable than 
- **/, ns: civil.offence,..and becauſe i its methods of inquiſition 
and of adminiſtering oaths, were more contrary to all 
_- the moſt ſimple ideas of juſtice and equity, The fines 
and impriſonments impoſed by this court were frequent: 
The depriyations and ſuſpenſions of the clergy for non- 
conformity were alſo. numerous, and 2 — 
time the third of all the eccleſiaſtics of England *. 
| © queen, in a letter to the archbiſhop of 3 
; ſaid expreſsly, that ſhe. was. reſolved, “ That. no man 
| „ mould be ſuffered to decline either on the left or on 
« .the right hand, frem the drawn line. limited 0 r 
1 8 rity, and by her laws and injunctions o,“ e 
ur ati Law went beyond even theſes two — 4 
5 jr a prompt and arbitrary and yiolent method. of deciſion. 
Whenever there was any inſurrection or public diſorder, 
the crown employed martial law; and it was, during that 
tte, exerciſed not only oyer the ſoldiers, but over the 
| whole people: Any one might be puniſhed as a rebel, or 
an aider and abettor of rebellion, whom. the. provoſt- 
martial, or lieutenant of a county, or their deputies, 
pleaſed to ſuſpect. Lord Bacon ſays, that the trial at 
common law granted to the earl of Eſſex, and his fel- 
low + conſpirators, was a favour : For that the caſe would 
have born and required the ſeverity of martial law p. We 
have ſeen inſtances of its being employed by queen Mary 
in defence of orthodoxy. There remains a. letter of 
: - geen e to Me earl of ef * the Kr. 


n eue val a 7 479. : 15 ee, b. . 1 5 * yal iy. 
| 15 1 
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a on of the beter rebellion, in which the TO 2 
teproves him, becauſe the had not heard of his having — 
_ executed any criminals by martial law 4: though WAP > wr 
_ probable, that near eight hundred perſons: ſuffered, one 
way or other, on account of that flight inſurrection. 
Baut the kings of England did not always limit the exer- 
diſe of this law to the times of civil war and diſorder. 
In 1552, when there was no rebellion, or or inſurrection, 
king Edward granted a commiſſion of martial law; and 
empowered the commiſſioners to execute it, as foul be 
thought by their diferetions mot neceſſaryr. Queen Elizabeth | 
too was not ſparing in the uſe of this law. In 1573, 
done Peter Burchet a puritan, being perſuaded that it was 
meritorious to kill ſuch as oppoſed the truth of the goſpel, 
ran into the ſtreets, and wounded Hawkins, the famous. 
ſea- captain, whom he took for Hatton, the queen's fa - | ; 
vourite. The queen was ſo incenſed, that ſhe R 
him to be puniſhed inſtantly by martial law; but upon | 
the remonſtrance of ſome prudent counſellors, who told. 
her, that this law was uſually confined to turbulent times, 
ſhe recalled her order, and delivered over Burchet to the 
common law . But ſhe continued not always ſo reſerved 
in exerting this authority. There remains a proclama- 
tion of bers, in which ſhe orders martial law to be uſed 
againſt all ſuch as import bulls, or even forbidden books 
and pamphlets from abroad :; and prohibits the queſtion- 
ing of the lieutenants or 3 deputies for their arbitrary 
1 puniſhment of ſuch offenders, any lam or flatute. to the 
contrary. in any. wiſe: notwithſtanding... We have another, - 
act of hers All more extraordinary. The ſtreets of 
London were much infeſted with idle vagabonds and r 
ous 8 ; The lord way had 2 8 8 8 to repreſs 2 
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r ee had, eee e 
— rity, and inflicted. puniſhment on theſe. rioters: But he 


queen finding thoſe remedies. ineffectual, revived: martial 


law, and gave Sir Thomas Wilford a commiſſion of pro- 


voſt-martial : *© Granting him authority, and command- 
<« ing him, upon ſigniſieation given by the juſtices: of 


peace in London or the neighbouring counties, of ſuch 
offenders, worthy to be. ſpeedily executed: by martial 


law, to attaclivand take the fame-perſons,: and in the 
<< preſence of the ſaid juſtices, according to juſtic® of 


be paths to execute them upon the gallows or. 


<<. gibbet openly, or near to ſuch place where the ſaid 
< rebellious and. incorrigible offenders ſhall be found to, 
« have committed th ſaid great offences.” I ſuppoſe 


att of ee in any place nearer Thar Muſcovy. The 


patent of High Conſtable, granted to earl Rivers by Ed- 


ward IV. proves the nature of the office. ' The powers 


are unlimited, perpetual, and remain in force, during 


peace, as well as during war and rebellion. The parlia- 


ment, in Edward VIth's reign, acknowledged the juriſ- 
diction of the Conſtable and W e 
of the law of the land v. 8 | 


Tux Star-chamber, and High Commiſtion, $7 C 


martial, though arbitrary juriſdictions, had! ill ſome 


. pretence of a trial, at leaſt of a ſentence ; but there was 
a grievous puniſhment very generally inflicted in that 
age, without any other authority than the warrant of a 
| ſecretary of ſtate, or of the privy-council*; and that 
Was, impriſonment i in any jail, and during any time that 
dhe miniſters OO Tink . 55 Nc er 2 


Ape vol. xvi. p. 29. 7 w 7725 vi. cap. 20. See Sir John 
pa queſtion concerning . p. 9 * fn 1888, the lord 
mayor committed ſeveral cit zens to priſon, becauſe. | rr 


. could not be pe 
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all CI ana priſoners of tate ; and theſe un- 4 
happy victims of public jealouſy youu ANI 


Pay neat withoureheir bing able to obtain. : 
CORE: it 

Turs practice was an . 
„ But the rack itſelf, though not admitted in the ; 
ordinary execution of juſtice 7, was frequently uſed, 
ug any Adee, by. audit) of. ee en 
ſecretary or the privy- council. Even the council in the 
marches of Wales was empowered, by their very com- | 
miſſion, to make uſe of torture, whenever they thought 
proper. There cannot be a ſtronger proof how lightly 
'the rack was employed, than the following fr told by 
lord Bacon. We ſhall give it in his 'own'words: * The 
queen was mightily incenſed againſt Haywarde, on ac- 
<«/'count of a book he dedicated to lord Eſſex, being a | 
t ſtory of the firſt year of Henry IV, thinking it a ſedi- 
* tious prelude to put into the people's heads boldneſs 
te and faction* : She faid, the had an opinion that there 


« was treaſon in it, and aſked me, If I'could not find / 


* any places in it, that might be drawn within the caſe 
<< of treaſon? Whereto I anſwered, For treaſon, ſure I 
e found none; but for felony, very many: And when 
_ © her majeſty haſtily aſked me, Wherein ? I told her, 
ce che author had committed very apparent theft: For 
“ he had taken moſt of the ſentenees of Cornelius Ta- 
„ citus, and tranſlated them into Engliſh,” and put them 
< into his text. * AE enen when the queen 

uade en it was his writing whole 
bas Hani book ii. Ws. 11. TO "Haynes, p. 196. 34 n 
la Boderie, vol. i. p. 11. To our apprehenſion, Haywarde's bool 


ſeems rather to have # contrary tendency. For he has there: preſerved the 
famous ſpeech, of the biſhop of Carliſle, which contains, in the moſt expreſs 
terms, the doctrine of paſſive obedience. But Fea minded was 1 af. 

POO to oy on this 8 ö | | 
5 Ho, | « nn; 


fs «name was to it, but that it had ſome more'miſch er 
— 4 author, and ſaid with great indignation, that ſhe 
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« would have him racked to produce his author; I re- 
ce plied, Nay, madam; he is à doctor, never rack his 
40 perſon, but rack his ſtyle: Let him have pen, ink, 
4e and paper, and help of books, and be enjoined to con- 
, tinue the ſtory where it breaketh off, and IL will under- 
* take, by collating the ſtyles, to judge whether he were 


44 the author or no b.“ Thus, had it not been for Ba- 


con's humanity, or rather his wit, this author, a man 
of letters, had been put to the rack, for a moſt innocent 
performance. His real offence was, his dedicating a book 
to chat munificent patron of the learned, the earl of 
Eſſex, at a ea aan i n 


| with her majeſty; 125 is); 
Tux queen's dees of ung 1 be Haya | 
| wardefor treaſon; could eaſily have been executed; let his 


book have been ever fo innocent. While ſo many ter- 


rors hung over the people, no jury durſt have acquitted 


a man whom the court was reſolved to have condemned. 


The practice alſo, of not confronting witneſſes with the 
Priſoner, gave the crown lawyers all imaginable; advan- 
tage againſt him. And, indeed, there ſcarcely occurs an 
inſtance, during all theſe reigns, that the ſovereign, or 
the miniſters, were ever diſappointed in the iſſue of a 


proſecution. Timid juries, and judges who held their 


offices during pleaſure, never failed to ſecond all the 


vievys of the crown. And as the practice was anciently 
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common of fining, impriſoning, or otherwiſe puniſhing 
the jurors, merely at the diſcretion of the court, for 
finding their verdict contrary to the direction of theſe 
dependant judges; it is obvious, that juries ee 
| . eee 
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3 uy” log ai ee eee et ere; ee 
ever mean or unfit for him, was another +prerogative 
totally inempatible. with freedom. Oſborne gives the 

| account of Elizabeth's method of employitig 

„e. In caſe ſhe found any likely to in- 

To, her occaſions,” ſays he, ſhe did ſeaſonably 
$6 prevent: him- by a chargeable employment abroad, or 

putting him upon ſome ſervice at home, which ſne 
knew leaſt grateful to the people: Contrary to a falſe 
maxim, ſince practiſed with far worſe ſueceſs, by ſuch 
princes as thought it na" to buy off ene- 
% mies than reward friends The practice, with 
which Oſborne reproaches the two immediate ſueceſſors 
of Elizabeth, proceeded, partly from the extreme diffi- 
culty of their ſituation, partly from the greater lenity of 
their diſpoſition. The power of preſſing, as may natu- 
rally be imagined, was often abuſed, in other reſpecta, 
by men of inferior rank ; neee ma- 
ney for freeing perſons from the ſer vice. 

Tx government of England durirlg, chit: . how- 

euer different in other particulars, bote, in this reſpect, 

ſome reſemblance to that of Turkey at preſent : The 
ſovereign poſſeſſed every power, except that of impoſing 
taxes: And in both countries this limitation, unſupported 
by other privileges, appears rather prejudicial to the people. 
In Turkey, it obliges the Sultan to permit the extortion 
of the baſhas and governors. of provinces, from whom 

he afterwards ſqueezes preſents or takes forfeitures': In 

England, it engaged the queen to erect monopolies, and 

grant patents for excluſive: trade: An invention ſo per- 
. that, had ſhe gone on, during a track of years, 

1 her own rate, Eugen 15 —_ gr _ _ | 
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* er eee or the coaſt of Barbary. 
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Wr may further obſerve, that this valuable privilege, 5 
Alunbie only becauſe it proved afterwards the means by 
which the parliament extorted all their other privileges, 


Was very much encroached: on, in an indirect manner, 
during the reigu of Elizabeth, a8 well as of her predecef- 


7 ſors. She often exacted loans from her people; an arbi- 


trary and unequal kind of impoſition, and which indivi- 


duals felt ſeverely: For though the money had been 


regularly reſtored, which -was ſeldom the caſe , it lay 


in the prince's hands without intereſt, which was a 


Kii men er erg ene pet 
: borrowed £22; R199 ky pt OE: SSL TILA TRACY 220 Hg 4:7 


+ "Fans terer by r Burleigh, for 


Pi rug A nee wouls have- laid che b f 


— Ig in different ords; a taxa 


— Nat en me is the very lame 
which Henry VIII. executed, and which Charles I. en- 
raged: by ill uſage from his 2 
the greateſt difficulties, PII arge b, e 


6 7 


Taz demand of 'beriey 


F of that age for taxing the people. This — 5 


2 


5 


2 and what ought to by donna a reaſonable excuſe was Aill left in his on 


+ ” 
* - 
a 


a 4 .. 


, offered the quoen a bi 


little conceived to be irregular,” that the commons, in 
vole: ce; Which we" _ 


0 Bacon, yol, 15 p. "ang 7 WD [2 1 the ſecond of Richard IL it was 
enaRed that in loans, which the king mall require of his fubjeQts, upon let- 


Om Privy Seal, fach as have reaſonable excuſe of not lending, may there 


. without further ſummons, travel by grief. Ses Cotton's Abrigg, 
e., (pe 170. By this law, the king's prerogative of exacting loans was ratified ; _ 


breaſt, to determine,” -: GIS ET. 


1 os „ 8 : 


engroaſed the n in 4 branches3. and ber de: 5 


imitated the example. There was 4 ſpecies of ſhip 

money impoſed at the time of the Spaniſh/invaſion : The 
ſeveral. ports were requixed to equip a certain number of 
veſſels at their own charge; and ſuch was the alacrity of 
the Kerle ae. public nen, won! ſome of the Porta, 
of them . When any levies wore made for Ireland, 
| France, or che Low Countries, the queen abliged tbe 
counties to levy the ſoldiers, to am and cloath them, 
and carry them to the ſea- ports at their own. charge. 
New Year's gifts Were, at wet: vane „ 
nobility, and from the more co 

PuxvxvAxcx and pre- emption 
taxation, unequal, arbitrary, — ve, 


kingdom felt ſenſibly the burthen of thoſe impolitions 3 == 


and it was regarded as a. great privilege conferred on .Ox- - 
ford. and. —— enn the e 


Wan W — veins Ach — wh a 
impafttions by prerogative: Vet was it a great badge of 


flavery, and oppreſſive, to all the conſiderable families. 
When an eſtate devolved to a female, the ſoyereign eb 
liged her to marry any one he pleaſed: Whether the heir 
were male or female, the crown enjoyed. the whole profit 
of the eftate during the minority. The giving of aich 

wardſhip was | a uſual method of rewarding a courtier or 


favourite. 2 Sm Boe. ag anon - 


Dees R ae IV. p. : k Monſon, 


” 
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Tur inventions were endleſs, which arb Wy power 
might employ for the extorting of money, Ale ths 


| rechte imagined, that their property was ſecured by the 


eroœyn's being debarred from impoſing taxes. Strype has 
preſerved a ſpeech of lord Bufleigh to the queen and | 
council; in "which you” contained ſome particulars not a 
ttle extrao! y ", Burleigh propoſes, that ſhe ſhould 
rect Ace ler & —— of all abuſes,” and' ſhould 
confer on the commiſſioners a general inquiſitorial po 


m4 „ over the whole kingdom. "He ſets before her eyes the 


r, Henry VII. who „ fuck 
ods, augmented extremely his revenue ; and 
recommends, that this new court fhould proceed, 4 as 


well by che direction and ordinary courſe of the laws, 
) "a as s "by vittiie of her ur 1+ bd ſupreme” regiment and 


q 2 * 
7 * 
* wa 


ctded;” In à word, 
8 expects from "His rnfiltution; greater acceſſion tothe 

— treaſure, than Henry VIII. derived froth the abo- 
lition of the "abbeys,” and all the forfeitures of *ecc eccleft- 
aſtical revenues. This Project” of lord Burleigh needs 
not, I think,” any comment. A form of government 
muſt be very arbitrary indeed,” Porch a wiſe and good 


miniſter could make ſuch a pre oY 
" "Emnanrcors < on merchandise > Wa: engine c ol 


royal power, by which the Eaglfh princes were able to 
Extort money from the people, We have ſeen inſtances 
in the reign. 'of Mary. Elizabeth, before her coronation, - 
iſued a an n order to the cuſtom-houſe, prohibiting, the ale 
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| court were firſt provided b. She expected, no mp ot bt, a a 
A na 051 e To the Sy while they lay 
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1 Tux parl ent pretended to the right of n RON 
laws, as well as of granting ſubſidies; but this privilege: 
was, during that age, Rill more- inſignificant} than tile 
other. Queen Elizabeth expreisly prohibited them from | 
— meddling either with Rate matters or eccleſiaſtical cauſes 
and ſhe openly ſent the members to priſon, who dared to 
trangreſs her imperial edict in theſe particulars, ' There 
| paſſed few ſeſſions of parliament, during 8 where : 
there occur not inſtances of this arbitrary. conduct. 
Bur the legiſlative power of the parliament was a mere 
Ae; ; while the ſovereign was univerſally acknowledged 
to ee a diſpenſing power, by which all the laws could 
ralidated, and rendered of no effect. The exerciſe 
of gs: alſo. an indirect method practiſed for 
Dales monopolie Where the ſtatutes laid any branch 
of manufacture under reſtrictions, the ſovereign, by ex- 
empting one perſon from the laws, gave him in effect the | 
1 e commodity r. There was no grievance, Bl 
at that time, more univerſally. complained 5 than * 
8 with the penal laws 242. 
Bur in reality, the crown poſſeſſed the full 1 | : 
power, by means of proclamations,” which might affect 1 
any matter, even of the greateſt importance, and which 
the Star- chamber took care to ſee more rigorouſſy exe- 
cuted than the laws themſelves. The motives for theſe 
proclamations were ſometimes frivolous and even ridicu- 
lous. Queen Elizabeth had taken offence at the ſmell of 
woad; andthe iſſued an edict prohibiting any one from 
cultivating that uſeful plant r. She was alſo pleaſed to ns 
take offence-at the long ſwords and high ruffs then in 
faſhion : She ſent about her officers; to break every manns? 
* . and 81 "rey" man's t err was e a 


„ 1 tom. xv. p. ok D'Ewes, p- ON 1 Qs Morden, | 
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ls certain length”. This practice reſembles ſomewhat the 
n method employed Os 2000s e , 
ſubjects change their RFV . 1 

TD queen's b 
du better reaſon; but ſhews ſtill the unlimited entent 
; eee Four or five perſons could not meet 
together, in order to read the ſcriptures, and confer about 
| religion, — ever ee „ 
ö f z her permiſſion. e 
a, Tung were a prerogative. in- 
| | atible with an exact or regular enjoyment of liberty. 
5 None of the nobility could marry without Prien from 
ge 3 nen ee he privately OP the 
earl of Eſſen's couſin *. No man could travel without 
eee Sir William Evers underwent 
a ſevere petſecution, becauſe he had preſumed to pay a 
private viſit to the king of Scots :. The ſovereign even 
aſſumed a fupreme and uncontrouled authority over all 
n le: tis, dae to enter or 


or exported, without his conſent" 8 | 
” VCF 
har ber not imitating the practice, uſual among her. pre- 
deceſlors, 8 the courſe of juſtice by particular 
Warrants nner 

| 98938 ower; and the queen, 
in refraining from, ie uns very laudable, Nut ſhe was by 
no means conſtant, in, this reſerre. There remain in the 
public records ſome 'w 0 1 55 for exempting per- 
f Foo, all awſuit and proſecutions ©; ene 


* : 2155 21 = 

* Townſend's Jourtal, 5.230. dtp 5 N Stryps, 5 i. p. 603, 

"Fl Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 432. „„ . 
u Sir ſohn Davis's | que ſtion concerning impolitions, paſſim, 8 5 
w * p. 141. 1 rw iſ 3 xv. p. 652, en. 
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which ſhe will not allow to be ahn dt —— | 


"1x" wras very uſual in beth' s Feigny "wha | 
robably in afl the preceding reigns, for nobleinen ör 
rhvycounſellors to commit to Ay one, WH had 
| happened to Aiſpleafe them, "by Ree Jule Aebts; 
and the unhaßpy 'petfori, though! ke gained His Ae 
the courts of faſtice, was Cont mayor liged to reliriquith 
| bis property in erer to obtalh His Hberty. Sri fe. 
wiſe, wh Hai been delivere, 1 Prien kee Judges 1 
of y Pendel Sebialfhg relief; and benen 
ee of the ccf Wife puniſbed for 
_ Sxvcilti ng the wits in Favour or khele perfons! "Nay, it 
Was"ufual to fend for people by pur füwant h or 
harpfes, Who then attended the orders of the ebuneil and 
high*commiltion; and they were 2 on up to Londen, 
and conſtrined by impriſonment, not only to withdraw 
cheir lawſul ſuits; but alſo to joy the purſuivants great 
ſums of money. The Judges, in che 34th of the queen, 
coin to her majeſty of the frequency of this practice. 
It is probable, chat ſo egregious à tyranny was carried n 
further don chan the reign of Elizabeth ; fince the pay- 
| Henan who? preſented: the petition. of riglit, found ns 
latter inſtances of it T1. And even theſe very judges of 8 
Elizabeth, who thus protect the people againſt the 4 9 
of the great,” expteſsy allow, that a perſon, committed 
by peclal command of the qusen, is not bailable.” "1 
Ir bee imagine, that, in ſuch a gove & no 
juſtice could, by courſe of law, — i-tove> | 
_ reign, unleſs he were willing to allow it. In the naval 
expedition, undertaken by Raleigh and Frobiſher againſt 


c 


ET aun die en. | 


the greateſt at ove —— aer 
Rv it is no wenzer dhe duren, in. ber adminiſtra 
ſhould: pay ſo little regard to liberty N Poa 
ment ſelf,  in..enaRting laws, was entirely negligent. of 
it. be perſecuting ſtatutes, which they, paſſed againſt | 
Wee puripan are extremely. contrary to the genius 
om; and by expoling ſuch. multitudes to the 
tyranny: of priefts. and bigots, accuſtomed the people to 
che moſt diſgraceful; ſubjection. Their conferring an 
WE en ſupremacy on the queen, or what is worſe, 
; wledging her- inherent N. e © ane another 
© proof, of their voluntary ſervituſ . 
Tux law of the 23d of her reign, 3 ſeditious 
words againſt the queen capital, is alſo a very tyrannical 
ſtatute; and an uſe, no leſs: tyrannical, was eee 
made of it. The caſe of Udal, a puritanical-clergym: 
an, even in eee ee This man ö 
had a book, called a demonſtration 
pine ie Which he inveighed againſt ee rnme 
r to 
- - conceal'; his name, be was thrown into priſon upon 
 -Luſpicion, and brought to a trial for this offence. - It 
Was pretended, that the biſhops were part of the;queen's 


7 


3 dody 3: and to ſpeak againſt them ne 
N ; ut; * Lee , it, 1 3 15 u FO fat.) 
* 87 | 5 {4 ; | i 4 i X 255 t 
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| atlack hen and as therefore felony by the iisute. This Appendix. 
was not the only iniquity to which Udal was expoſed. & 
The judges would hot allow the jury to determine a 
Re whether Udal had writ the book, or 
without examining his intention, or the iinport orf 

e In order to prove the fact, the crow la Ww - 
* did not produce a ſingle witneſs to the court: Theß 
only read the teſtimony of two perſons abſerit; one of 
vrhom ſaid, that Udal had told him he was the author; 
another; that à friend of Udal's had faid ſo. They would 
not allo Udal to produce any exculpatory evidende $? | 
whichz they ſaid, was never to be permitted againſt the 
eu & And they tendered him an oath," by which he 
was required“ to depoſe, chat he was not author of the 
book; and his refuſal to give that teſtimony” was em- 

oyed as the ſtrongeſt proof of his guilt. It is almeſt: 
1cedleſs/ to add; that, notwithſtanding theſe multiplied 
iniquities, a verdict of death was given by the jury, 
_ againſt Udal: For as the queen was extremely bent upom 
his proſecution, it was impoſſible he could eſcape vd He 
died in priſon, before execution of the ſentence; k 
Tus caſe of Penry was, if poſſible, ſtill harder/- bie = 
man was 4 Sealous puritan, or rather a Browniſt; and 4 
he had written againſt the hierarchy ſeveral tracts, ſuch NG 
a Martin Marprelate, Theſes Martinianet, and other 
compoſitions, full of low ſcurrility and petulant ſatire. 

fter concealing himſelf for ſome years; he was ſeized; DEE: 
and. as the ftatute againſt ſeditious words required, the 
me criminal thould be tried within a year after commit» 
ting the offence, he could not be indiẽted for his printed 

books.” I n therefore an Tr penn, Rat in 
* * 5 * a3 8 n 3 . 5 x: 2 N. SS 125 
© Nt was never fully ade, whit * bauen ok legally: produce = * 
. exidence againft the crown,” till after the revolution,” See Backen Come 
' mentaries, vol iv. p. 3075 2 e ho ge 9 Fy wer” r 
An en 14. Life of Whitziſt, 55 
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hig Pocket, ad if he had thereby ſcattered. ſeditian . It 
„ indpated to him, by the lord keeper, Puckaring. 
thats in ſome of theſe papers, t he had only-acknow+ 
| . hens nation, I: 
_ <.ſinſtical; and civil 3 but had avoided the nfual terms of 
E an ordaining laws : Which 
imply, ſays the lord keeper, 55. a. moſt. abſolute zu. 
charity . Fenm for theſe en, vn ande 
and executed... mod ed es” FV 
N authority. of 
che favereign, to make uſe of the lord keeper's expreſſion, 
was eſtabliſhed on above twenty branches of prerogative 
Which are now aboliſhed, and which Were, every ons. of 


dem, totalhy incompatible with the. liberty of the. ſub» 


jest But what enſured more effetually the Navery of 
we people, than even theſe, branches of prerogstive, 
_ the eſtabliſhed principles of the times, which attzi 
Aae nee ſuch an unlimited and indefeiaable power, 
was ſuppoſed: to be the origin of all Ila, and could. b 
bounded and circumſcribed by none. The homilizs, p 
liſhed for the uſe of the clergy, and which they were 
_ evjoinced to read every Sunday in all the churches, ingul- 
dete every where a blind and unlimited paſſive-obedience 
to che prince, which, on no account, and. under no pre- 
tenge, is it ever lawful for ſubjects, in the ſmalleſt article, 
d depart from ot infringa. Much noiſe has been made, 
becauſe ſame. court, chaplains, during the. ſucceeding 
Teigngs - were permitted to preach, ſuch, doctrines; bur 


mdr is a great difference between theſe ſermons, and dif- 


dourſes publiſhed by authority, avowed by the erinee and 
_ #oungil, and promulgated. to the whole, nation . 80 
8 9 © were ſs eee aden CE _ 


. 7 ng nol, i iy. P. 177. 5 $ Gifford, terms, was . 
io jeg "5th, for reac, in up a limi edience N ate. 
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| aring th reigns of Elizabeth and her unediate Pt App 
Kagrant ſedition, e eos e e cheery 3 
public: praiſe and approbation, which can alone- ſupport yy 
men under ſuch. dangers and difficulties, | as attend the 
ceſiſtanee vf tyrannical authority It was only during 
the next generation that the noble principles of Hbert 7 
took root, and ſpreading themſelves, under the ſhelter 
2 e ee 
ö r 
A is worth remarking, hae; hs diene uſually 
aſorlbed to abſolute monùrchy, a : greater- regulatity f 
police afid-a more: ſtrict execution of the laws; did not 
attend tlie former Engliſh governmentz though in many 
_ reſpbs/ ir fell under that denomination. A denionfira- 
nion of this truth is contained ih a judicious paper, which 
Is preſerved by Strype t, and which was writ hy an em 
nent juſtice of peace of 'Somerſetfhire; in the year 2596, 
near the end of the queen's reign ; hen the authority of 
Fiat princeſs may be ſuppoſed to be fully corruborated 
by time; and her maxims of government improved by 
long re This paper contains an account of * 
T — 275 — had ee 
euted in à year for robberies, thefts, and other felonies 
| thirty-five burnt in the hand, thirty-ſeven whipped, one 
hundred and eighty-three diſcharged : That thoſe who 
were diſcharged weie moſt wicked nt denen phat, 


| n pantie, that in al the listen ion of Shakeſpenr, 22 
the manners and charaRters, and even the tranſaCtions of the ſeveral reigns a 

io exatily copied, there is ſcarcely any 5 theiition 6f evil Tin which 
ee e e oy pn doen 
rel, infurre&ivas; and civil wars: I cannot alfs forbaar remärkia this 
Camden, in his acxurate deſcription of- Britain, never takes care to 8 . 


_ the boroughs that ſend members to abet t, that clicuinſtance which to 6 1 5 
: | would appear the moſt material. Annals, ws P- 290, 4 
WEST Hh 3 | who” 


ulfsrenz or ENGLAND. | 


5 T*7 me, — That 
notwithſtanding this great number of indiQments, the 
ln part of the felonies committed in the county were 
ot brought to a trial; the greater numbes eſeaped cen- 
ure, ether Koi ihe ſuperio? cunhing IE the felons, the 
rem fineſs of the magiſtrates, « oy y the fooliſly lenity of the 
people : That the rapines'cc e by the infinite num. 


ber of wicked, wandeting, idle people, were intolerable 


to the poor countrymen, and obliged them to a perpetual 
Watch oyer their ſheep-folds, their paſtures, their woods, 
"and their corn-fields : That the other counties of -Eng- 
land were in no better condition than Somerſetſhire;; and 
many of them were even in a worſe: That there were 
at leaſt three or four hundred able-bodied vagabonds in 
every county, who lived by theft. and rapine ; and who 
ſometimes met in troops to the number of ſixty, and com- 
mitted ſpoil on the inhabitants : That if all the felons of 
this kind were aſſembled, they would be able, if reduced 
| to good ſubjection, to give the greateſt enemy her majeſty 
| bis s feng battle: And that the magiſtrates themſelves 
Wers intimidated from executing the [Jaws upon them; 
2 and there were examples of juſtices of peace, who, after 5 
giving ſentence againft rogues, had interpoſed to ſtop 
the execution of: their'own ſentence, on account of the. 


| danger, which ea ater GW Loa -anfederates my , 
theſe felons.” | Wh "Hwy 75 5 


— 


Iv the year 1575, this queen i Og in iſbn 
1 85 the bad execution of the laws; and threatened, that, 
r the mm "i magiſtrates were not, for the future, more vigi- | 
Hunt, the would entruſt e to indigent : and needy 
P rſons,. who. would find an intereſt in the more exact 
Aiſtribution 8 It appears, that ſhe was as 
er For in che year för, there were 
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ee —.— » member ſai, ths this magi 
diſpenſe with — — Ft 15 par 
to account for this relaxation of gover 


Elizabeth. The ſmall reyem of the croyrn is che moſt. 


likely cxnſe-ha can be aligped bes more 


0 he 9 uh ©. A n 2 heat ut; 50 ri een e b 
+ WO due whole, the. Eoglih * 
xample of their anceſtors, to be in love; with the picture 
abſolute; monarchy ; or to prefer, 


rity of the ings ad bio eee ee ani ry | 
et equality, and that. happy:ecu- 


nn, ee are at preſent diſtinguiſhed above all 


of- -police, during a reign of ſo PG Web ee 


N | 


ve no reaſon, lee c 


nations in the univerſe. The utmoſt that can be ſaid in 


| fayour —— the government of that age (and perhaps it 
may be ſaid with truth) is, that the power of the prince. 
hough really unlimited, was exerciſed after the Eus 


22 alegal. and, d determi 
prince, commanded no mercenary. army, chere was a tagit 
22 him, anne ae 


| thats tation of England, waeren 10 = 


Fete an eaſtern monarchy, Pen the proſent go government 


ene into ä 


ed liberty z wear 
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EG | Bi add Apo; Jn onder us heist fel 
„ ph e eee wen ſhie promoted a 
| pportunity of pillaging the ſee of 
Fae er — But — — in reality there was 
de ar un wet in the dust —— 
der eee fem the 1 Tot 


DEF i vom opp ea th ma hy was, — n-tn 
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NE —— wars, thought dt — 


to make a continual” A eee 
5 3 than demand the moſt moderate ſupplies from 
the commons. A lbs lived ationdrriad nada Us 5 
rity, ſhe. was content to ſerye her preſent turn, though 
at chan hen n e 5. who, eren, this 
on a ſudden, Webber an Mae ed eee eee | 
| lhe af: 20s ant Aa „ 
great part of the public beg; Re np 


_—_— neee r | 
great things by her narrow revenue, She is ſaid to have 
paid ſour millions of debt, Jeft-on the crown by her fav | 
ther, brother, and ſiſter ; an incredible ſuch for that age et 
The Stated, at the time of e eee about 
eight hundred thouſand pounds: And the xing of France 
four-bundred-and fifty thouſand * 1. Though that prince 
was extremely. frugal; and after the peace of Verving, 
was continually amaſſing treaſure; the queen never could, 
by the moſt prefling importunities, prevail on him to 
make payment of thoſe ſums, which ſhe bad ſo gene- 
rouſiy advanced him, during his greateſt diftreſſes,' One 
payment of twenty thouſand crow: | 
fity chouſand, were all-ſhe could obtain, by the ſtrongeſt 
repreſentations ſhe could make of the difficulties, to 
hie ch. the rebellion in Trelund had reduced her . "The 
expended" on che wars with Spain," between, the 
; WT als HG hrs ht BER * * an Rf! A 1 TY * 
nee, . wi. 5. , BBG, Pr 5670 685. 568: G09 * 


P „De, p. 47, Ithisk it impoſſible tp c- 
 cile this account of the public debts with that given by Strype, Eccleſ, Mem, 


v». in e. 344 chat in the yoar 1533, the. crown owed:but 300,000 pyunds. 
dn. that e er nnen likely. e e ae 5 
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| ſubſidy, amounting to two hundred and eighty thouſand 
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pounds, granted her by parliament :. In the year 1599, 
m ſpent ſi hundred thouſand pounds in non on 
- the ſervice of Ireland t. Sir Robert Cecil affirmed, that, 
in ten years, Ireland coſt her three millions'fue'butfied 
_ thouſand'pourids', dnl ue eee Eſſex n | 


115 vernment of ene - Lord Burldiphconiputed, 


that the value of the gifts, conferred on that een um 
amounted: to three hundred thouſand pounds; à ſum, 
nme probably exaggerated, is » prof of her 
ſtrong affection towards him! It was a common ſay 
eee ee 55 foe 
Raid ni as; i has dion cnogd 
N lanes nip exactly the queen s ordinary 
. eee me fell much ſhort of-five' hundred 
duſand poundstaLyear 71. In the year 1500, the raiſed 
ne” EN r fourteen thouſand pounds a- year to 
fifty" thouſand,” and obliged Sir Thomas Smith, who had 
farmed them; to refund ſome of his former profits . 
This eee che rebenue was owing to the 
rthen; and was oppoſed by 
h Leiceſter, and Walſingham': But the queen's 
rance overcame all their oppoſiti eee, e | 
4 85 Nin 2 363+ Sent bought inen N . 
a 'E ve, 04 4930.1 Hh en, p. 467 4 5 47 5 ip 4 
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V Franklyn in his annals, p. 9. ſays that the profit of the kingdom, beſides 
| Vit and the Serhat aneater (wb; mbunted en 140,900) wunde 
was 188,197 pounds: The crown: lands ſeem to = ome: Oda icy] 25 thi 
RE Wenns, hy Arte es 27 21 | 
. emden; p. 358. mene eee vt e 
be reconciled to the fiate of the cuſtoms in the beginning of the- ſubſequent 
reigu, as they appear in the Journals of the commons, * See/Hliſt, WR 
chap. 46, et N wi cnt : J/ͤ 11 LH OKVE  Þ 
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undes ita ngs, which ſhe exec; ted, with ſo. narrow a re- 
venue, eee ſuch ſmall ſupplies... from her people, 
prove the mighty effects of wiſdom and ceconomy. 170 
received from the parliament, during the courſe of her 
whole reign, only twenty ſubſidies and .thirty-nine fif-. 
teenths. I pretend not to determine exactly the amount 
of theſe ſupplies; becauſe the value of a ſubſidy was con, 
tinually falling; and in the end of her reign, it amounted = 
only to eighty thouſand pounds, though in the begin, 
ning it had been a hundred be. thouſand. Af we oY 
Topo, that the ſupplies, granted Elizabeth during © v4. 
 xeign of forty-five years, amounted to three millions, we | 
ſhall not probably be much. wide of the truth b. This 
ſum makes only ſixty-ſix thouſand fix hundred and ſixty- 
fix, pounds a year; and it is ſurpriſing, that, while the | . 
queen's demands were ſo moderate, and her expences ſo „ 1 
well regulated, the ſhould ever haue found any difficulty 1 
in obtaining a ſupply from parliament, or be reduced to 
make ſale of the crown-lands..... But. ſuch was the ex> 
treme, Thad almoſt ſaid, abſurd parkumony of the. parlia- _ Rs. 
ments during that period. Tbey valued hc in com- 
pariſon of their money: The members had ng i 
FiMbs con 4 20d tht very Him. winch AE NE : 
of the truſt committed, to them, was to reduce the de- 
mands of the crown, and. to grant as few ſupplies as 
poſſible., | The crown, on the ; other hand, conceived the 
| parliament i in no other light. than as a means of ſupply. 
Queen Elizabeth made a, merit to her people, of ſeldom 
ſummoning parliaments . N redreſs o of grievances was 
expected from theſe aſſembligs They were ſuppoſed. to 
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pounds, Journ. 17 February, 1609. King James was certainly miſtaken 
hen he eftimat the queen's Tipplicd W153 $,008 yolk nere Fre. 
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6 dl afualty recviurſe to the eley of Antwerp fot voluntary 


Wwahs ; and Uhelt Credit was fo low, that, beſides paying 
the high tereſt of ten or tyelve "per eent, they” were 
n join In the ecu 
Bir Thom Greſham, that great and enterprizing mars 
chunt, dnt of the chief ornaments of this reign, engaged 
the company of merchant-adventarers to grant a loan to 
my queen; and a8 the money was regularly pad, ber 
— . derben eſtabliſhed itſelf in the eity, rebar 


nec on foreigners ©, 
nog the Oar 1859, 1 


the queen eee 
for hat che Hundred thoufänt pounds 

8 in order to enable her to reform the coin, 
V Which halt that time Etbemely bafed e. öde was ſo 

Anpofftie as to make, herfelf, an innovation in the'coin 

by Uividing a pound of Myer into fixty=two ſhillings, in- 
end er fxty, che former ftüudard. This is the laſt ee 

13 Ebi bas been tanipered With in England.” | 
„ Gol Elizabeth, ſenſible how mut the deer of 

het kingdom . ependel on its naval power, was fire 

to entburage Jew even rec navigation: But as her mono. 
polies tende to extinguiſh all domeſtic induſtry, whith 
i much "mote valuable than foreign trade, and is the 
foundation of it, the general train of her condutt Was 
ll exteritated t ſerve the purpoſe at whith the ae, 
ab e rechte ce Hell of Nor phos.” The en. 
Eluſive compinies alſo were an immediate” check an . 
 reſgh trade. Yet, notwithſtanding theſs gifcbu 
a the itt or the age was ffrengly bent bm Wai elders 
prizes; and Velides the military Sipeditidis dgnatt thi 
2 58 0 pie at were made for new diſcoveries, 
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fete vayaygs. Panini —— 
vis, not diſeguraged by this ill ſucceſs, made anew. 
attempt, when he diſcovered the firaits, which paſs. by 
his name. In the, yrar 1600, the Qycen granted the firſt _ 
patent to the Eaſt- India company: The ſtock ↄf - 
company was ſeyenty-two thauſind pounds 4; and ihey 
fitted out feng Me | under the gommang. of James: 
caſter, far-this.new branch of trade. The advengatg was 
| ſuccelaful:; and the ſhips, returning with . rich and 
encouraged. the c] ny to continue chat gommarse- · 
Tun cbmamunzeation with Muſcovy Hal Dermo n F 
in queen Mary's time by the diſcovery, of 'the paſſage ta 
Acchangeb: Bat the commerce to that coluntry: did nos 
begin to be carried to a great entent till abaut the ver 
patant to the Engliſh far the whole trade af Muſeavy t 
and ſho entered into a perſonal, as well as national, alli- 
edge ag | e - wee eee. wet 


FEE 1 
man 4-398 the queen intended to bave ſept him lady Ange 
Hastings, daughter of the. earl of Huntingdon .;. Bug 
wen che lady-was informed of the barhavous maunets of = 

the, country, rr 

the expence of her eaſe and ſafety 35. 

Ia Engliſh, engounged: by the. 1 which 
they-had-obtained from Baſilides, ventured farther. into 
theſ<counttics, than any Eutopcans had. formerly; ' dons. 
Tb as posted theit goods, along the ner Dwina in 
boats made 61 eng entire fte, which they: towed. aun 
. ns EN RO, | W 
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U. i — pon 9 — to Aſtracan. At 
Aſtracan, they built ſhips, croſſed the Cuſpiun Seay and 
| - Gffributed:their manufactured into Perſia, Buv'this bold. 
- Ftempt met wittt ſuch One ak was never! | 
% adlt puma £2 51 607 of nm - 
; Arras the death n Biſlides, his ſon” Theodore | 
mne patent, "which the Engliſh enjoyed for's i e. 
bool ef che Ruffian trade? W quben 
| rated voainft chis innoval 5 | 
| that: ere Era nad e be- 
| vere tre, which, \by een of natiorz;cught-to be | 
coul into a monopoly for the private gain of 
| 2 2 *8&'aiucty-Julter::nogions: of commeree were 


tinued ſome privileges to — 0 on account of their 
| + being the diſcoverers of the communication between Eu- 
keg hs noun agen if Alteuah 107" e t a7 
n Tux trade to Turkey commenced about the yea 18833 
ie chat commerce was —.— confined to à com- 
pany by queen Elizabeth. Before chat time; the gfand 
fignior had always conceived England to be a dependant 
| province of France r; but having beard of the*queen's 
power and reputation,” he gave 4 good zeceptie te the 
Engliſh, and even granted e erg e chan he 
. eee er A hits 2185 228-160 1 2 3112 Wo 
reren fan ty 
1 are begining of e eee ee 
x | which: they had received in the reigns of Edward and 
Mary. She prudently replied, that, as ſhe would not 
| Infiovate"any ching, ſhe would" ill 5 dem in he 
| 4 i el e 4172 2111 ou bo! 
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and privileges, of which Re OE. wy 
- fellod This) gafores den Fongenting den, pd a Cong, — . 
mere was ſoon after ſuſpended for. a time, t the-great 
advantage of the Engliſh, merchants, | who! tried, what | . 
they could themſelves effect date for promoting their coms Sg 
merce. They took the. BNR into e 
| ee be, cvs in ee eſsful, they divide 
former peſiding;ca ly.at age. place, 8 | 
their fortunes in other aa” and ſtates abroad with. cl. | 
and other manufactures. I ey; his ſucoeſs ſo e | 
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fr that they tried all the | h 2 
diſcontent 7 80 could deviſe, to draw 7 e a 
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which. the Engliſh were p proj Nh 
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„ by, va iation, retained 15 
of their r ſhips, hich had deen ized j in the river Tagus 
wit th cont: band "goods. of the Spaniards. Theſe ſhips 
the queen intended to have reſtored, as deſiring to have | 
com promiſed, differences with thoſe trading cities ; but 
x the was informed, that a, general aſſembly, =P held 

r to concert meaſures for diſtreſing the 


1 „ the cauſed the ſhips and. mu, to. be | 
e — two of them were releaſed to. « | 


""Hannx vill. in 5 5 to fir out a "nay was ole ed. 8 
to hire ſhips from Hamburg, Lubec, Dantzick, Genoa, | 
and Venice; But Elizabeth, very early in her reign, put 

ee upon 3 beter footing; bed by billing ſom tips | 

of her own, and by encouraging the merchants ce build 5 

be trading veſſels, which, on occaſion, ww 9 
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dez; an uber of gyns belonging t 
3 | | 9 fleet THT wok 2 ſeventy- " 5 . — rr if 
1 retain 4 my; os idea of the ke Fog , com 
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J the r an r given 1 na an W 
ga the ipped A * and 
Llevied an army in a orig to oppoſe them. N r 
= . | gave foreigners a higher jdea of be power of Englan 

= chan this ſudden armament. In the year e all 'the 
= _ militia ity the hinges were com at 2 ' 
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% 256. 1 Monſon, p. 196. The Engliſh navy ft 
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; and — thouſind men, beſides tk which-Wales could 3. 

. ſupply . © Theſe armies were formidable by their num- : 
dem; now their diſcipline” and experience were not pro- 
porti Small bodies from Dunkirk and Newport 
Nee: ran over, and plundered the eaſt coaſt: 80 

unfit was the militia, as it was then conſtituted, for the 
defence of the kingdom. The lord lieutenants were fil 
— to the counties in this reigg. : 

Mx. MunDen:* has publiſhed a paper, which con- 
tains the err of we nation at the time of, the 


Fa 


lon 


the Wehlen; hr our nts nme A Ie makes | 
all the able · bodied men of the kingdom amount to a h 
dred and eleven thouſand five bundred and thirteen; \thoſe 
ürmed, to eighty thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy- 1 
five; of Whom forty-four. thouſand. ſeven hundred ang 
twenty-ſeven were trained. It muſt be ſuppoſed that es 

theſe able-bodied men conſiſted. of. ſuch only as were regi- 55 
ſtered, other wiſe the ſmall number is. not to be accounted — 1 
for. Vet Sir Edward Coke ſaid in the houſe of com- | 
mons, that he was employed about the ſame time, toge- 
ther with Popham, chief juſtice, to take a ſurvey of all 
a people. of England, and that they found them to be 
| $00,000. of all ſorts... This number, by the ordinary 
rules of com putation, fi uppoſes, that there were above 
' 200,000 men able to bear arms. Jet even, this number. i is 
ſurprizingly ſmall. Can we ſuppoſe that the kingdom, i is 

ſix or ſeven times more populous at preſent ? And that 

Murden's was the real number of men, ee catho- 
1 and infirm perſons ? e ee 
| Harzioon ſays, thatin the — —— — 5 in the. years 
1574 and 2575, the men fic for ſervice. een to 
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Apo atte bibs 674 yet was le believed. that a full third was, 


omitted. Such uncertainty and contratliction is there in 
all theſe accounts. Notwithſtanding the greatneſs of this 


3 number, the ſame author complains much of the decay of 


Populoufneſs: A valgar complaint in all Places and all 


this reign amount to two millions. 


1 WHATEVER opinion we may W of * te 


 populouſneſs of England in different periods, it muſt be 
allowed, that there is à prodigious encreaſe of power, in T 
that, "more perhaps than in any other European ſtate, 
nee the beginning of 'the laſt century. It would be no 
Paradox to affirm, that Ireland alone could at preſent ex- 


8 


rt u greater force than all the three kingdoms were capable 


N. eggs eee 8 And we might go 
er, and aſſert, that one good county in England 


| able 15 make, at leaſt to ſupport, à greater effort that | 


the whole kingdom was capable of in the reign: of Har- 
* when the maintainance of a gäarriſon in a ſmall 
town, like Calais, formed more than a- third of the 
r buy! national expence. Oo. 
e and good government! W | 
Tus late of the Engliſh manufat (gular three 
ver ſow; and foreign wares of almoſt all Kinds had the 
Preferences. About the year 1596, there were in Lon- 

n four perſons only rated in the fubſidy-booksſo high 

25 four hundred pounds *, 5, This computation is not in- 
"466d to be deemed an act eſtimate of their wealth. In 
Len there were found on enquiry to be four thouſand 
eight hundred and fifty-one ſtrangers of all nations in 
London: Of whom three thouſand eight hundred and 
thirty-eight were Flemings, and only fifty eight Scots · 


he perſecutions in France and the Low Countries drove 


afterwards a ee mer of foreigners into England; 


„es, pe 305. | 3 . 1 „ | e p 463,462. 
7 * 1 Ko | 1 15 ; | 6 5 5 25 | This . and 
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ä : 0 N tr U date air ws 4. 2 51.5: 6-7 - ih II. 
| = was very much ee, pe them, b, It was then wn 


that Sir Thomas Greſham, built, at his own charge, the 
magnificent fabric of the Exchange for the reception of 


the merchants.: The queen viſited it, and * it theo? Exchenge 
ppellation of the Royal Exchange, | rult bySir The? 


Bx a lucky accident. in W bus 4 — 
formerly, meant the taking of an 


lentiy all uſury; but permits ten per cent. intereſt to be 
| payed, . Henry IV. of France reduced intereſt to 64 per 


cent: An indiostion of the ee of F rance ab 
England in commerce. 


Dx. How eL ſays © 0 1 Elizabeth: in the-thind py 


year of her-reign was preſented with a pair of black filk 
knit ſtockings by her filkwoman, and never wore cloth 
hoſe any more. The author of the preſent State af Eng- 
land, ſays that about 1577, pocket watches were firſt 
brought into England from Germany. They are thought 
to have bean invented at Nuremberg. About 1580, the 
uſe of conches was introduced by the earl of Arundel. 
Before that time, the queen, on n voi, rode 
behind her chamberlain; _ 


> Grezham 


effect « on men's ideas, the invidious word, uſury, which - 
' intereſt for money, 

came now: to expreſs only the. taking of exorbitant and 
Illegal 1 An act, paſſed in 1571, condemns bio- 


Cap ſays, that in. 18815 Randolph; ſo 8 | 


plage by che queen in foreign embaſſies, poſſeſſed the | 
office of chief poſt-maſter of England. It appears, there- 


fore, that poſts were then eſtabliſhed ; though from 


Charles Is tegulations in 1635, it waa” ſeem, [that | 


few poſt· houſes were erected before that time. 


In a remonſtrance of the Hanſe Tons to the diet or 


| the dmpite in , RK MDT ON; Eg f 

Stowe, p. 666. eee, uad. . f. 28. 
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initially about 200,000 pieces of cloth + Min apr wm! 
>a pears. reg RS” Org a 
I the fifth of this reign ws eraſed the firſt ue . 
| the relief of the poor. . 
. e PFs. A jJopicrovs author of that 188 onen FR "FA 
bvbobſervation, that the country was depopulating from the 
| encreaſe of incloſures and decay of tillage ; and he aſcribes 

© the reaſon very juſtly to the reſtraints put on the export- 

ation of corn; while full liberty was allowed to export 
all the nie: of paſturage, fuch as wool, hydes, lea- 

ther, ' tallow, &c. © Theſe proh ibitions of” exportation 
were derived from the prerogative, and were very inj judi- 
= cious. The queen, once, on the commencement of her 
= S had tried a contrary practice, and with good ſuc- 
Ts : " ceſs. From the ſame author we learn, that the complaints, 
- - renewed in our time, were then very common, concerning 
ttce high prices of every thing“. There ſeems, indeed, 
=” to have been two periods, in which prices roſe remark- 
| ; - ably in England, namely, that in queen Elizabeth's 
reign, when they are computed to have doubled, and 

that in the preſent age. - Between the two, there ſeems 

to have been a ſtagnation. It would appear that induſtry, 
during that intermediate period, encreaſed as faft as gold 
SO IP HOP e „ 

| ——_ 

, . - ».TnxrE were two attempts OT in this reign to ſettle 
colonies in America; one: 220 1 1 A Küper * 


„ e . OE: ger qt 
1 compendious or brief it of certain . . 
| X 73 wert of our Countrymen. The author ſays, that in 20 or 30 years before 
Fog 5 1581, commodities had in general riſen 50 per cent; ſome more. Cannot 
> TT, vou, neighbour, remember, ſays he, that, within. theſe 30 years, I could 
> | - in this town buy the beſt pig or gooſe I could lay my hands on for four-pence, 
_ © whicK now cofteth twelve-pence, a good capon for three pence, or four-pence, 


* 


2 chicken fora penny, a hen for two: pence, p. 38. 5 
15 u labour was then eight- La day, p- 3. h 
FI f 2 3 "pl ; 


A y PE N DI x an.” 
Newfoundland, another by Sir Walter Raleigh in V- | 


ginia: But neither of theſe. projects proved ſucceſsful. 9 


All thoſe noble ſettlements were made in the following 
reigns. The current money of the kingdom, in the end 4 
of this reign, is computed at four millions *. 


Tnx earl of Leiceſter deſired; $ir Francis Walſingham, : 
then ambaſſador in France, to provide him with a riding 
maſter in that country, to whom he promiſes a hundred 
pounds a-year, beſide maintaining himſelf and fervant 
and a. couple of horſes. I know,” adds the earl, 
« that ſuch a man as I want may receive higher wages 
60 in France: But let him conſider, that à ſhilling in 
« England goes as far as two ſhillings in France . It . 
TOs eee ee eee 


| time, 


FS 


gree, the ancient magnificence in their hoſpitality, and 1d 
in the numbers of their retainers ; Ys ae 


_ prudent. to retrench, by proclamation, their expences in 
this laſt particular. The expence of hoſpitality,” ſhe 
ſomewhat encouraged, by the frequent viſits ſhe paid her 
nobility, and the magnificent feaſts, which ſhe received: 
from them *,. WR AO MOST 


© © Lives of the Admirals, vol. 3. 5. 473. * ene 
| | Ambaſſador, 2 1 Strype, vol. iii. API p. 54. 1 

E Harriſon, aſter enamerating the queen's palaces, adde: 3 
« ſhall I need to take upon me to repeat all, and tell what hovſea the queen's. 
© majeſty bath ? Sith all is hers and when. it pleaſeth ber in the fammer. 
V ſeaſon to recreat herſelf abroad, and view the eftate of the country, and 
*, hear the complaints of ber poor commons injured by ber unjuſt officers or 
© their ſybſſitutes, every nobleman's hovſe is ber palace, where the conti - 
« nueth during pleaſure, and till ſhe return again. to ſame of her own, i in 


Lich the remaineth, fo dong as fe pledſerh,”* Bosk E. chap, xv, 


Surely one may ſay of ſuch a gueſt, what Cicero fays to Atticus, on 6ceafion 
of a viſit payed him by Czzſar, Hoſpes tamen non is cui diceres, amabo te, 
eddem ad me cum revertgre. Lib. xiii. Ey. 88. If the relieved the people 

„ a 
were a great oppreſſion on the nobility. FE 


ax Roan” ts 8 i. 5 | tainment 


Tus nobility in this age 8ill.Gapported, in ſome, de L 


2 


. and exacted not any extraordinary fervic 


8 Bon Ero entertained tlie 


We" * 
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«ix tainment in Kenilworth. calle, which was exttaordinar 
for expence and magnificerice. eee ee 
We are told, that three bandteg and fixty-five hogſheads | 
of beer were drank at it i. The earl had fortified this 
caſtle at e ence; and it contained arms for ten 


thouſand men ». The earl of Der by had a family con- 


ſifting! of two hundred and forty ſervants n. Stowe 
_ remarks it as a ſingular proof of dan dane in this 0. 
nan, that he was contented with his rent from his | 
rvices from 
A proof that the abſolute power of the fovereign 
(what was almoſt unavoidable) had very generally coun- 
tenanced the nobility in tyranmizing over the people. 
Burleigh, though he was frugal, and had no paternal 
eſtate, kept a family conſiſting of a hundred ſervants *, 
_ He had a ſtanding table for gentlemen, and two other 
tables far perſons of meaner condition, which were always 
ſerved alike, whether he was in towfi or in the country, 
About his perſon he had people of great diſtinction, info- 
much that he could reckon up twenty gentlemen retainers 
who had each a thouſand pounds a-year; üfid is many 
among his ordinary ſervants, who were worth from a 
thouſand-poutids to three, five, ten; and enn 
pounds f, It is to be remarked, that, though bo 
nues of the crown were at that time very ſmelh the 
miniſters and courtierg ſometimes found means, by 
n g the boundleſs prerogative, to acquire greater 
_ fortunes than it is poſſible for them at preſent. to amaſs, | 
. from their larger ſalaries, and more limited authority.” | 


if his country | houſe; where the F ained zee, four, OF 
_ tis, Meeks at Himes - Each vit col: him dend en three. 


8 On +5 * E ee e * n 93 Tk © 
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houſanc n The quantity of filver ala W's pay 
by this nobleman, is ſurprizing: No leſs than fourteen * 
or fiſteen thouſand pounds weight 7; which, beſides the 
faſhion, would be above forty-two thoukind pounds ſter- 
ling in value. Yet Burleigh left only 4000 pounds 2. 
year in land, and eleven thouſand pounds in money; and 
as land was then commonly fold at ten years purchaſe, 
his plate was nearly equal to all the reſt of his fortune. 
Tt appears, that little value was then put upon the faſhion 
of the plate, which Pony Was wy Ts The weight 
| was chiefly conſidered e. n 
Bor though there were e great remains . che 5 
| ancient cuſtoms, the nobility were, by degrees, acquir= | 
ing a taſte for elegant luxury; and many edifices, in par- | 
ticular, -were built by them, neat, large, and ſumptuous, 
to the great ornament of the kingdom, ſays Camden: ; 
but to the no lefs decay of the glorious hoſpitality of the 
nation. It i is, howeyer, more reaſonable to think, that 
this new turn of expence promoted atts and 77 | 
while the ancient hoſpitality . was s the ſource of vice, dif 
order, ſedition, and idleneſs . 1 
 Amono the other ſpecies off er, that Fo ha | 
| began much. to encreafe during this age; and the queen 
thought proper to reſtrain it by proclamation *. Her | 
example was very | little conformable to her edi Gs. „5 
no woman was ever more conceited of her beauty, or 8 
more defirous of making i im preſſion on the hearts of ber 
holders, no one ever went to 2 greater ertravagance i * | 2 5 


* 2 


- 


T's 


apparel, or ſtudied more the variety * W of ber 
2 Life of Burleigh publiſhed by Collin: WOO e [OO] _ 
ot the end of the volume. 8 


s This appears : from Burleigh's will: He lpecifies 8 the . of | 
ounces t to be given to each legatee, and appoints a poldſmith to ſee i it Weit 


out to them, without making any difin&ion. of the pieces, 1 D 9 1 
u Tv wore Ro at the end of the volume. "ES 
— e FEET» 1; * | x W 2 = 
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hoped to render herſelf agreeable, She was alſo. ſo fond 
of her cloaths, that ſhe never could part with any of 
them; and at her death ſhe had in her wardrobe all the 
different habits, to the number of three thouſand, which 
me had ever worn in her life-time *, _ : 
»THE'retrenchment of the ancient Wen and the 
80 of retainers, were favourable to the preroga- 
| tive of the ſovereign ;- and by diſabling the great noble- 
men from reſiſtance, promoted the execution of the laws, 
and extended the authority of the courts of juſtice. 
There, were many peculiar cauſes in the ſituation and 
character of Henry VII. which augmented the authority 
of the crown : Moſt of theſe cauſes concurred in ſucceed- 
ing princes ; together with the factions in religion, and 


1 acquiſition of the ſupremacy, a moſt important arti- 


cle of prerogative ; But the manners of the age were a 
general cauſe, which operated during this whole period, 
and which continually tended to diminiſh the riches, and 
Kill more the influence, of the ariſtocracy, anciently ſo 
formidable to the crown. The habits of luxury difli- 
pated the immenſe, fortunes of the ancient barons ; and 
das the new methods of expence gave ſubſiſtance to me- 
chanics and merchants, who lived in an independant 
manner on the fruits of their own induſtry, a nobleman, 
inſtead of that unlimited aſcendant, which he was wont 
to aſſume over thoſe who were maintained at his board, 
or ſubſiſted by ſalaries conferred on them, retained only 
that moderate influence, which cuſtomers have over 
tradeſmen, and which- can never be dangerous to- civil 
government. The landed proprietors alſo, having a 
greater demand for money than for men, endeavoured to 
turn ,,, COPIES 


N x Carte, vol. iij, p. 7er bon Beaumour's 


» 


Ar . . 


and 8 incloſing their fields, or joining many ſmall Appe fi 
' farms into a few large ones, diſmiſſed thoſe uſeleſs hands, 
| which formerly were always at their call in every attempt 
to ſubvert the government, or oppoſe a neighbouring 
baron, By all theſe means the cities encreaſed ; the 
middle rank of men began to be rich and powerful 1 the | 
prince, who, in effect, was the ſame with the law, was 
implicitly obeyed and though the farther progreſs of the 
ſame cauſes begat a new plan of liberty, founded on the 
privileges of the commons, yet in the interval between 
the fall of the nobles and the riſe of this order, the ſove- 
reign took advantage of the preſent fene, and ee | 
an authority almoſt abſolute, _. 10 
WnuArzvzx may be commonly imagined, from the | 
* of lord Bacon, and from that of Harrington, 
2 and. later authors, the laws of Henry VII. contributed 
very little towards the great revolutions, which happened | 
about this period in the Engliſh conſtitution, | The prac- 
tice of breaking entails, by a fine and recovery, had been 1 
introduced in the preceding reigns; and this prince only 9 EN 
7 gave indirectiy a legal ſanction to the practice, by reforin-, | 
ing ſome abuſes which attended it, But the ſettled | 
authority, which he acquired to the crown, enabled the - 
| ſovereign to encroach on the ſeparate juriſdiftions of the 
barons, and produced a more general and regular execu- 
tion of the laws. The counties palatine underwent the 
fame fate as the feudal powers; and by a ſtatute of Hen- 
=. VIII, the juriſdiction of theſe counties was annexed 
to the crown, and all writs were ordained to run, in the 
— king's name. But the change of manners was the chief 
_ Cauſe of the ſecret revolution of the government, and ſub- 
| yerted the power of the barons. There appear ſtill in | 
this reign ſome remains of the ancient flayery of the your! 5 LO 
and peaſant: n but none afterwards. | | — 


i © 
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3 Learning, not yet proſtituted by being too common, even the Great 


_ deemed it an object of ambition to attain a character for 
literature. The four ſucceffive fovereigns, Henry, Ed- 
ward; Mary, and Elizabeth, may, on one account or other, 
be admitted into the claſs of authors. Queen Catherine 
Parr tranſlated a book: Lady Jane Gray, conſidering her 
age, and her ſex, and her ſtation, may be regarded as a 
prodigy for literature,” Sir Thomas Smith Was raiſed 
from being profeſſor in Cambridge, firſt to be ambaſſador 
to France, and then ſecretary of ſtate. The diſpatches 
of thoſe times, and among others thoſe of Burleigh him- 
Felf, are frequently interlarded with quotations from the 
Greek and Latin claſſics. Even the ladies of the court 
_ valued themſelves on knowledge: Lady Burleigh, lady 
Bm and their two ſiſters, were miſtreſſes of the an- 
cient, as well as modern languages; and placed more 
pride i in their erudition than in their rank and quality. 
- Queen Elizabeth wrote and tranſlated ſeveral books ; 3 
and ſhe was' familiarly- acquainted with the Greek as well 
6 Latin tongue Tt is pretended, that ſhe made an ex- 
_ temporary reply in Greek to the univerſity of Cambridge, 
who had addrefſed her in that language. It is gertain, 
chat the anſwered in U without premeditation, and 
in a yery ſpirited manner, the Poliſh ambaſſador, who 
had been wanting in retpe& to her. When the had 
- the turned about to her courtiers, and ſaid, 
* God's death, my lords,” (for ſhe was much addicted 
to ſwearing) & T have been forced this day to ſcour up 
2 my old Latin, that hath long lain ruſting >,” Eliza- 
beth, even after ſhe was queen, did not entirely drop the 
- ambition of appearing as an author; and next to her de- 
fire of admiration for beauty, this ſeems a 5 


e it the and ofthe vd, 2 


was but indifferent: She was much inferior to her ſue< 


DX m. 
F dune er e 16 


1 


the Conſolation of Philoſophy; in order, as ſhe pre-... 
| tended, to allay her grief for Henry IV. 's change of reli. 
gion. As far as we can judge from Elizabeth's com- 
poſitions, we may pronounce, 'that, notwitkſtanding her 
application, and her excellent parts, Her taſte in literature 


| e e enen en 
model of eloquence. ; 
UNHAPPHLY for literature, at kat for the learned of | 
this age, the queen's vanity lay more in ſhining by her 
own learning, than in encouraging men of genius by her 
liberality. Spencer himſelf, the fineſt Engliſh writer of 
his age, was long neglected ; and after the death of Sir 
Philip Sydney, his patron, was allowed to die almoſt for 
want, This poet contains. great beauties, à ſweet and 
harmonious verſification, eaſy elocution, a fine imagina- 
tion: Yet does the peruſal of his work become ſo tedious, 
| that one never finiſhes it from the mere pleaſure which it 
_ affords : It ſoon becomes a kind of taſk-reading ; and it 
requires ſome effort and reſolution to carry us on to the 
| end of his long performance. This effect, of which 
eyery one is conſcious, is uſually aſcribed to the change 
of manners: But manners have more changed ſince Ho- 
mer's age; and yet that poet remains ſtill the favourite of 
every reader of taſte and judgment. Homer copied true 
natural manners, which, however rough or uncultivated, 
will always form an agreeable and intereſting picture: 
But the pencil of the Engliſh poet was employed in draw. 
ing the affectations, and conceits, and fopperies of chi- 
valry, which appear ridiculous as ſoon as they loſe the re- 
commendation of the mode, The tediouſneſs of continued 
allegory, and that too ſeldom ſtriking or ingenious, has alſo 
contributed to render the Fairy Dueen peculiarly tireſome ; 
not to mention the too great frequency of its deſcriptions, 
_ the 1 of ifs dae, TORT the whole, Spencer 


maintains his place in the ſbelves among our Engli 


& Claſſics; But he is ſeldom ſeen on the table; and there is 
ſcarcely any one, if he dares to be ingenuous, but will 


notwithſtanding all the merit of the poet, 
ds an entertainment with which the palate is ſoon. 
Several writers of late haye amuſed, themſelves | 


Spencer; and no imitation has 
a great reſemblance ta 


the original : His manner is ſo peculiar, that it is almoſk 
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| HE parliament alſo granted the queen the duties — — 
1 nage and poundage; but this conceſſion was at that 
time regarded only as a matter of form, and the had leyied 

"theſe duties before they. were voted, by parliament: Bat there | 
was another exertion of power, which { ſhe Practiſed, and which | 
people, i in this a 7 he from their i Ignorance of ancient practices, 
may be apt to think a little extraordinary. Her ſiſter, after 
the commencement of the war with France, had, from her 
own authority, impoſed four marks on each ton of wine im- 
| ported, and had encreaſed the poundage a third on all com- 
modities. Queen Elizabeth continued theſe impoſitions as 
long as ſhe thought convenient, The patliameßt, who had 
fo good an opportunity of reſtraining theſe arbitrary taxes, 
when they voted the tonnage and poundage, thought not pro- 
per to make any mention of them. They Knew, that the 
ſovereign, during that age, pretended to have the ſole regula- 
tion of foreign trade, and that their intermeddlin with chat 
prerogative would have draw /n on them the ſevereſtr > if 
not chaſtiſement. See Forbes, vol. i. p. 132, 133. 'o know 
. certainly from the ſtatutes and cops ne no duch! 2 7 5 

e were e by kanten TOW BET Sx FONT 
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"NOX, p. 127. We ſhall ſaggeſt afterwards ſoine rea- 
ſons to ſuſpect, that, perhaps, no expreſs promiſe was 
ever 18 Calumnies A ariſe during times of faction, 
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8 orrs ro THE FIFTH volt ME. 
Fenz thoſe of the religious kind, when men think-erery | 


1 _ artiawfol for promoting their purpoſe. The congregation in 
| their manifeſto, in which they enumerate all the articles of 
the regent's mal- adminiſtration, do not teproach hex with this 
breach of promiſe. It was probably nothing but a rumour 
od abroad to catch the populace. If the papiſts have 
ſometimes maintained, that no faith. was to be kept with he- 


retics, their adverſaries ſeem alſo to have thought, that r no 
TR Wl * yd of bn we . 4 5 


i] 1 4 
NOTE {C}, p- 30. 5 


b  CPOTSWOOD, . 246. Melvil, 5. 29. 1 5 p. 225, 
. | 228.. Leſley, Tb. *. That there was really no xiolatian 
RG: 4 the capitulation of Perth, appears from the manifeſto of the 
| A TY congregation in Knox, P. 184. in Which it i 18 not ſo much as 
3 . The companies of Scotch ſolgiers were, probably, 


Si 


Y 


Scotch pay, fince the congregation eomplains, | that the 

| country was oppreſſed with taxes to maintain armies... Knox, 

164, 165. And even if they had been in French pay, it 

had been no breach of the capitulation, ſince they were na- 

3 | tional troops, not French. Knox does not ſay. pP. 139, that 

1 a2 of the inhabitants of Perth were tried or puniſhed for their 

| 8 _ offences ; but. only that they were oppreſſed with the 

\ Auartering of ſoldiers : And the; congregation, in their ma- 

1 niſeſto, ſay: only that many of them had fled for fear. This 

MW pPlwain detection of the calumny with regard to the breach of the 

5 | cnpitulation af Perth, may make us ſuſpect a like calumny 

| ; with regard to the pretended. promiſe not to give ſentence 
in the mjuilters. The affair lay altogether between the 

1 ; the laird of Dun; and that gentleman, though a 

e ef ſenſe and character, might be willing to take ſome 

if "  generalp on; for promiſes. . If the queen, overawed by 

the power of the congregation, gave ſuch a promiſe in brder 

to have liberty to proceed to a ſentence; How could ſhe ex- 

/, pe to have power to-Execute a ſentence ſo e _— 

e ee ery ne N 
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8 NOTE mdz, PR eee 3 
Nox, p- 153. 154, 155, This author We that this 


article was agreed to verbally, bat that the queen's ſcribes. 


K. 


omitted it in che treaty which was figned. This Rory is ve, 
85 unlikely, or rather very abſurd; and in the mean time i it 8 


allowed, that the article is not in the treaty: Nor do che con- 
green in their fubſequent- manifeſto inſiſt upon it. K nom. 
p. 184. Beſides, Would the Dannehl 8 
weaty, t pet ppt "religion ve en 1 l B 
£4. 3 2$1-$01 


1 rac, NOTE 12 33. Y 2 bes +4 +54 5 
| ho: WRT th their derhratzch Hy, n 1107 fur 
we have ſought ſupport of England, or of any other 


1 « nes and what juſt cauſe! wi had and have ſo to do, we 


„ ſhalt ſhortly make manifeſt unto the world, to the praiſe of 
God's holy name, and to the confuſion of all thoſe that 


. flander us for, ſo doing: For this we fear not to conſeſz, 


« that, as in this enterprise againſt the devilz agaiuſt idelatte ) 
« and the maintainers of the ſame, we chiefly and only ſeek 
God's glory to be notified unto men, ſin to be puniſhed, 


e and virtue to be maintained; ſo where power faileth of our= _ 


« ſelves, we will ſeek it, Mee chan God ſhall offer" * 
n e p. 76, ) ͤĩ ĩͥ Trad, 15 
NoOrE is, p. 80. | bet a; "Bs 

"HI 8 year the council of Trent was difolved, which had 

fat from 1545. The publication of its decrees excited” 
1 the general ferment in Europe; While the catholics en- 


deavoured to enforce the acteptance of them, and the pro- 


teſtants rejected them. The religious controverſies were too 
far advanced to expect that any conviction would reſult from 
the decrees of this council. Tei is the only general council 
which has been held in an age truly learned and inquiſitive; 
aud as the hiſtory of it has been written with great penetration 
and judgment, it has tended very müch to Expoſe clerical 
uſurpations and intrigues, and may ſerve us as a ſpecimen of 
more ancient apo, No one 9 to ſee another general 

r "council, ? 


1 


E FTA VOLUME! 


| 0 Al the decay of and the progreſs &1 igno- 
a rance hall Ao. fit mankind for theſe great myo — 


+ E x 4 F £ ' * . eb . 5 85 be - * 


W ee | "NOTE[G], p. 99... 


{SU 


1 4” 


. 15. ppear n from Randolf's. 38 (See Keith, 

ET, a 4290 that ſome offers had been made to that miniſter, 

. of ſeizing Lenox and Darnley, and delivering them i into queen 

8 Elizabeth's hands. Melvil confirms the ſame ſtory, and ſays, 

dctat the defign was acknowledged by che conſpirators, p. 56. 

. Tzis ſerves to juſtify the account, given by the queen's party 

8 of the Raid of Baich, as it is called. See farther, Goodall, 

| vol. ii. p. 358. The other conſpiracy, of which Murray 

ined, is much more une Win, yr 
_. doub evidence. 0 ee et bends wen Hip» 

e e e e NOTE h, p. 95 * Dr ann; 

TD UCHANAN confeſſes that Rizzio was ugly; FOR "RY 

be inferred, from the narration'of that author, that he 

> "was young.” He ſays; that on the return of the duke of Sa- 

"voy to Turin, Rizzip was in adolefeentie wi gore; in the vigour 

1 of youth, Now that event happened only a few years before, 

Üb. xviil cap. 44. That Bothwel was yeung appears, among 

5 many other invincible proofs, from Mary's inſtructions to the 

biſhop of Damblain, her ambaſſador at Paris; where ſhe 

bh " ſays, that in 1859, only eight years before, he was very 

3 young, He might therefore have been about thirty when he 

__ © ry" _— Ted Keith's Hiſtory, P- 388. ; 


NOTE III, p. 110. | 


| ARY "herſelf confeſſed, in her inſtractions to (751 bo 
1 baſſadors, whom ſhe ſent to France, that Bothwel per- 
} funded all the noblemen, that their application i in favour of 
WT marriage was agreeable to her, Keith, p. 389. "Anderſon, 
vol. i. p. 94. Murray afterwards produced to queen Fliza- 
| beth's commiſſioners a paper ſigned by Mary, by which ſhe 
"= permitted them to make this application to her. This per- 
miſfion was a ſufficient declaration of her intentions, and was 
. eſteemed equivalent to a command. Anderſon, vol. iv. p. 59. 
They even aſſerted, that the houſe, 1 in which they met, Was 
res ded with armed men. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 25 N 
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| Ls womgloiots,nk the queen's. partiality in admit 
41. ting Murray to a conference was a; mere pretent in 
eder te break off the conference. She indeed employs: rhat 


58 Babu mg 


' reaſon in her order for that purpoſe (ſee Goodall, vok ith 
p- 184), but in her private letter, her commiſſioners are di- 
rected to make uſe of that order to prevent her honour from 


being attacked, Goodall, vol. ii, p. 182. It was therefore 


the accuſation only ſhe was afraid of. Murray was the leaſt pw 


obnoxious of all her enemies: He was abroad when her ſub- 
jects rebelled and reduced+her to captivity : He had only ac 
c wand of the regency, when — bim by 40 


nne — for a quarrel, or for breaking 


off era 265. een mee 


K-78" 223 47 5 . 1184 


= 35 | NOTE (L).. p. 143. Fs „in 
XAXZE FRY not enter into a long diſcuſſion „ 
FY. authenticity of theſe letters: We ſhall only remark in 
general, that the chief objections againſt them are, that they 


ing of any perſon... Theſe letters, were examined and com- 


pared with Maty*s hand · writing, by the-Eogliſh privy- council, 


and by a great many of the nobility, among wWhom were ſe- 
veral partizans of that princeſs. They might have been exa- 
mined. by the biſhop of Roſs, Herreis, and others of Mary's 


2 — Fhe regent muſt kave expected, that they 
Would be very critically examined by them: And had they 


not been able to ſtand that teſt, he was only preparing a ſcene 
of confabey to himſelf, * belly ee A 


1 


ü are 


are ſuppoſed to have paſſed through the earl of Mortons 
hands, the leaſt ſcrupulous of all Mary's enemies; and that 
they are, to the laſt degree, indecent, and even ſomewhat | 
inelegant, ſuch as it is not likely ſhe would write. But to 
theſe preſumptions we may oppoſe. the following conſidera- 
tions. (1.) Though it be not difficult to counterfeit à ſub- 
ſcription, it is very difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, to coun- 
terfeit ſeveral pages, ſo. as to reſemble exactly the hand- writ- 
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com gef the hands, whigh he calls no legal proof, 1 
all, vol. A. p- 389. (40 The letters Are very long, much 
longer than they needed to have been, in order to ſerve t 
purpoſes of Mary's enemies; 1 eirtumſtänce, Wich encreaſe 
dhe difficulty, and expoſed uny ſorgery the more to the rifle 
of #deteRion.” * (39) TRI —— oj ia 
Gindde-e0-aert; — Muts adage: Krained: to inekles | 
— ckimian; ae ee eee e e * (4) 
dhe earl er, and l e before Botk- 
wells acquital. Would Morton, without any neceſſity, have 
chaus doubled the diffculties of the ſorgery, and the danger 
el detection? (f.) The letters are indiſcreet; but ſuch was 
_ ap tly Mary's conduct at that time: They are iinclegant; 
but they have a careleſs, natural air, like letters haſtily writ- 
ten between familiar friends. (6.) They contain ſuch a 
variety of particular citcamiſtances, a» nobody could have 
f inventing, eſpecially as they muſt neceſſarily have 
| on. (J.) We have not the 
originals of the letters, which e French: We have only 
scotch and Latin tranſlatior from the original, and a French 
*eranflation profeſſediy done from the Latin. No it is re- 
'markable, that the Scotch tranſlation is full of Galliciſins, 
undd is clearly a tranſlation from a French original: Such as 
make fault, faire dis fautts ; nale it ſitm that I believe, faire 
-fonblans de te eroire; make brek, faire breche ; this is my firf 
Journay, cgi ma premiere journte ; hau you not 'defire to laugh, 
Waver vous pas envie te rire; the place auill hald unto the death, 
As place timndra juſyu'a la mort; l may not come forth . 
houſe this Jong time, il us peus pas fortir thi ligis de ling temt; to 
mal mr advertiſement, faire madertir; put oriler to it, mittre 
ture a cela; Alſeburge your heurt, Hicharger votre cœur; " mndke 
Aud euatch, faitts bon garde, c- (8.) There is a converfation, 
Which ſhe mentions, between herſelf and the king dne evening : 
Bat Mortay produced before the Engliſ commiſſioners, the 
teſtimony of one Crawford, a gentleman "of che earl of Lenox, 
2 . 2 — : 
ee e | 1 


* © 
{+ 


— 


+ an artonnt of the fame converſation. 630 There EO 


little reaſon why Murray and his affociates ſhould run the rife 


of ſuch. a dangerous forgery, which muſt have rendered them 


infamous, if detected; fince their cauſe, from Mary's known 5 


conduct, even without theſe letters, was ſufficiently good and 
Z Juſtifiable, (10.) Murray expoſed theſe letters to the exami- 


nation of perſons qualified to judge of them ; the $tbtch conns 


cil, the Scorch; parliament, queen Elizabeth and her cou 


ters. | (11). He gave Mary herſelf an opportunity of refuting 
and expoſing him, if ſhe had choſen: to lay hold of it. (123) 


-ſirongeſt light on each other. (13.) The duke of Norfolk, 
| who had examined theſe papers, aud who favoured ſo much 


the queen of Scots, that he intended to marry her, and in the 


. niſters, but by his ſecret ackr 
traſty conſident. 8 
n the duke, ſetretaty Lidington, and the 


ceſs, the ſaine thing is always taken for granted. Ibid. p. 74, 
75. See farther; NS. in the Adrocates library... A. 3. 28. 
p-. 31% from Cott. lib. Calig. ©: 9. Indeed, the duke's full 
perſuaſion of Mary's guilt, without the leaſt doubt or heſits- 
tion, could not have had place; if he had found Lidington ot 


who were poſſeſſed of a great number of Marys genuine let- : 


The letters tally ſo well with all the other patts of her con- 5 
duct during that tranſaction, that theſe probfa throw the 


end loſt his life ĩn her cauſe, yet helieved them authentic, anßd 
_ - waz fully. convinced of her guilt. This appears not only ſrom 
his letters above mentioned, to queen Elizabeth and her mi- | 
State Trials, ks 1. p- 81. 3 ar the 


of Roſs, all of them zealous: partizans of that prig- 


| the biſhop of Roſs of a different opinion, or if they had ever Eg 
told him that theſe. letters were forged. It is to be remarked, 


„that Lidington, being one of the accamplices, knew the _ | 
- whole bottom of the conſpiracy againſt king Henry, and was, 
ion, that nothing could eſcape 


- befides, a man of ſuch. penetrat 
dim in ſuch intereſting events, (14+), I need not repeat the 


* 


preſumption drawn rom Mary's refuſal to anſwer. The only 


Excuſe for her filence, is, chat ſhe. ſuſpected Elizabeth. to be a 


partial jadge: It was not, indeed, the intereſt of that prin- 
eſs do acquit: and Juſtify her rival and competitor ;,and. we.” 
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of the duke of Norfolk, informed Mary, by che biſhop” 
*Rofs, thät the queen of England never meant to come 95 


deciſton; but only to get into her hands the proofs of Mary's | 
"guilt, in order to blaſt her character: See State Trials, vol. i. 


p. 57. But this was a better reaſon for declining” the confe- 
rene altogether than for breaking ĩt off, on frivolous pretences, 

tlie very moment the chief act 
againſt her. Though ſhe could not expect Elizabeth's final 
*Wecifionin her favour, it was of importance to give a ſatisfac- 
*rory anſwer, if ſne had any, to the accuſation of the Scotch 
b: (cchmifioners. That anſwer could have been diſperſed for 
the ſatis faction of the public, of foreign nations, and of po- 
*ſteriry. And ſurely after che accuſat 
en Elizabeth's hands, It n do no hurt to REY in Pte 
iatifwers. 3x 8 lat | p Ir 7 T 
to ———— — bs wh obſtacle to h * 
(;.) The very diſappearance of theſe letters, is a preſump- 
Aon of their authenticity. That event can be accounted for 
8 no way but from the care of king James's friends, who were 
deſirous to deſtroy every proof of his mother's crimes. The 
diſappearance of Morton's narrative, and of Crawford's evi- 
«dence; from the Cotton library, Calig, c. 1. muſt have pro- 
- ceeded from alike cauſe, See 48. in the) Daene library 


Song 3. 29. p · 88. 3 3 "a n n +4 ; oh; 4 FEE F 20 


Ius an cbgsdses uss io the find dy of. Gf lets, 
| ens from che vote of the Scotch We which affirms 
the letters to be written and ſubſcribed by queen Mary's own 
hand; whereas the copies given in to the parliament, à few 
days after, were only written, not ſubſcribed, See Goodall, 
vol. il. p. 64, 67. But it is not conſidered, that this'circum- 
Dance is of no manner of force: There were certainly letters, 
_ -*trhe-or falſe, laid before the council; and whether the letters 
were true or falſe, this miſtake proceeds equally from the in- 
” accuracy or blunder of the clerk. The miſtake may be ac- 
counted for: The letters were only written by her: The 


© ſecond contract with Bothwell was only ſubſcribed; A proper 

accurate diſtinction was not made; and they are all ſaid tobe 

| written and ſubſcribed; | A late writer, Mr. Goodall, has 
8 ou er FRG, 


* * 
* 
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cuſation was unexpectedly opened | 


on and proofs were in 
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and that the queen was not in the places mentioned in the 
letters, on the days there aſſigned: To confirm this, he pro- 


duces charters and other deeds ſigned by the queen, where 
the date and place do not agree with the letters. But i it is 
well known, that the date of charters, and ſuch like grants, 
is no proof of the real day on which they were ſigned by the” 
ſovereign. * Papers of that kind commonly paſs through dif. 
ferent offices: The date is affixed by the firſt office 3 "uu mor” 
fen very long the day of the ſignature. 

Tux account given by Morton of the manner in whickthe! 
| papers came into his hands, is very natural, When he ny 
it ro the Engliſh commiſſioners, he had reaſon to think it 


would be canvaſſed with all the ſeverity of able adverſaries, . 
intereſted in the higheſt degree to refute it. It is probable. 


that he could have confirmed it by many circumſtances and 
teſtimonies ; ſince they declined the conteſt. 
Tax ſonnets are inelegant; inſomuch, . both Brantome/-- 


4 Ronſard, who knew queen Mary's ſtyle, were aſſured, | 
when they ſaw them, that they could not be her compoſition. - 


Jebb, vol. ii. p. 478. But vo perſon i is equal in his 3 
tions, eſpecially one whoſe ſtyle i is ſo little formed as Mary's | 


muſt be ſuppoſed to be. Not ta mention, that ſuch danger. ; 


ous and criminal enterprizes leave little n of mind 


for elegant, poetical compoſitions. 
Ix a word, queen Mary might eaſily * conducted he. 


whole conſpiracy againſt her huſband, without opening her. 
mind to any one perſon except Bothwel, and without writing 
a ferap of paper about it; but it was very difficult to have 


conducted it, ſo as that her conduct ſhould not betray her to 


men of diſcernment. In the preſent caſe, her conduct was 
ſo groſs as to betray her to every body ; and fortune threw 
into her enemies hands, papers by which they could convict 
ber. "The: ſame infatuation and imprudence, which happily 
is the uſual attendant of great crimes, will account for both. 
It is proper to obſerve, that there is not one circumſtance of 
8 the foregoing 1 narrative, contained i in the hiſtory, that is taken 
from Knox, Buchanan, or even N or . from. 
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wh 2 on 85 ' NOTE b. p. ras" ? 


BL ifs INL RSS we. take this angry accuſation, advanced by 
1.5 po queen Mary, to be an argument of Murray's guilt, there 
| Hain not the leaſt preſumption which ſhould lead us to ſuſpect 
him to have been any wiſe an accomplice 1 in the king's murder. 
That queen never pretended to give any proof of the charge; ; 
and her commiſſioners affirmed at the time, that they them- 

_ {elves knew of none, though they were ready to maintain its 
truth by their miſtreſs's orders, and would produce ſuch Proof 
as ſhe ſhould fend them. It is remarkable, that, at that time, 
it was impoſſible for either her or them to prodace any proof ; Þ 
. becauſe the conferences before the bann ee were 
8 previouſly broken of. FE 
. Ir is trac, the biſhop of Roſs, in, an angry, pamphlet, 
| Fritten by him under a borrowed name, (where it is eaſy to 
| ſay any thing) affirma, that lord Herreis, a few days after 
ite king's death, charged Murray with the guilt, openly, 
by A to his face, at his own. table. This latter nobleman, az 
Leſly relates the matter, affirmed, that Murray riding in Fife 

Wl With one of his ſervants, the evening before the commiſſion 

EE of that crime, ſaid to him among other talk, This night ere 

=_— | morning the lord Darnley Hall boſe his life. See Anderſon, | 

vol. i. p. 75, But this is only a hearſay of Leſly' $, concern- 

ing a hearſay of Herreis's; and contains a very 7 8 
fact, Would Murray, without any uſe or neceſſity, com 

municate to a ſervant, ſuch a dangerous and important ſecrer, 
merely by way of converſation ? We may alſo obſerve,” that 
lord Herreis himſelf was one of queen Mary's commiſſioners 
who accuſed Murray. Had he ever heard this ſory, ot given, 
'  <exedit to it, was not that the time to have produced it ? and 
„„ nat bave affirmed, as he did, that he, for his part, pew 1 
e IF of Murray's guilt. "See Goodall, vol. il. p. 307. 
Tux earls of Huntley and Argyle accuſe. Murray of this 41 

8 crime; but the reaſon which they aflipn._ is ridiculous, ' He 

3 had given his conſent to Mary's divorce from the, king; there- 

F | fore be was che king's murderer. See Anderſon, vol. Ive 

tha n 50 


— 


part 2. p. 192. It is a ſure argument 


e proof 00 Meth, otherwiſe they would have 


eie it, and not have inſiſted on ſo abſurd a preſump» 


> tion. Was not this alſo. che time for Huntley to deny big =» | 


writing . OR 
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| The king, indeed, bore him fome.ill-will; but che king him 
{elf was become ſo deſpicable, both from his own ill conduct 
and the queen s averſion, ta him, that he could neither do good 
nor harm to any body. To judge by the event, in any caſe, 


is always abſurd ; more eſpecially in the preſent. The king's 


I murder, indeed, procured. Murray the regency : But. much 
more Mary's ill- conduct and imprudence, which he could not 


poſiibly foreſee, and which never would eee * 
ſhe been n innocent. | | 
PPP 


ten there is no reader of common ſenſe, who does | 5 


not fee, from the narrative in the text, that the author 


mesns to ſay, that queen Mary refuſes conſtantly to to anſwer 


before the Engliſh commiſſioners, but offers only to anſwer in 
perſon before queen Elizabeth in perſon, contrary to "her 


practice during the whole coprſe of the conference, till the 
moment the evidence of her being an accomplice in her huſ- 


band's murder i is  unexpeRtedly e. uced. It is true, the author 


having repeated four or five times an account of this demand 


of being admitted to Elizabeth's preſence, and, having ex- 
preſſed his opinion, that, as s it bad been refuſed from the 
beginning, even before the commencement of the conferences, 
- the did not expect it would now be complied with; thoug gh 

it impofible b his meaning could be miſunderſtood, (as inc 


Was impoſſible), and not being willing to tire his reader wich 85 


| continual repetitions, he mentions in a paſſage or two, ly, 
that ſhe had refuſed to make any anſwer. I believe alſo, * 


is no reader of common ſenſe hu peruſes Anderſon or Good - 


all collections, and does not ſee, that, agreeably. to this nar- 


1 to, anſwer before 5 . er Hong, but 


ob F . 


8 „ 


ative, queen 2 Mary. inſiſts onalterably and-ſtrenuouſly. on nat 
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bug Unite or Feier, by way of bravado, ſhe ſays 9 * 
that the will anſwer and refute her enemies, without inſerting - | 
this condition, which ſtill is underſtood. © But there is a per- 


ſon, that has writ an Enquiry hiftorical and critical into the evi- 
dence againſt Mary queen of Scots; and has attempted to refute 
the foregoing narrative. He quotes a ſingle paſſage of the 
narrative in which Mary is faid fimply to refuſe” anſwering ; z 
and then à ſingle paſſage from Goodall, in which ſhe boaſts 


imply that ſhe wilt anfiver ;/ and he very civilly and almoſt 
directly calls the author a liar, on account of this pretended 
_ captradiion, ' That whole Enquiry, from beginning to end, 
 $5compoſed of ſach ſcandalous artifices ; and from this in- 
Kanee,' the reader may judge of the candour, fair dealing, 


veracity,” and good manners of the Enquirer. There are 
indeed three events in our hiſtory,- which may be regarded 
as touchſtones of partymen. An Engliſh Whig, who aſſerts 
the, reality of the Popiſh plot, an Iriſh Catholic, who denies 
the mallaere i in 141, and a Scotch Jacobite, who maintains 


1 the i innocence of queen Mary, muſt be conſidered as men be» | 
, you 


ond the reach of e or 5 and muſt M8 left to 
| 1 8 judices, 


* r * F 
2 


* A 's ſtate papers, publiied wigs writing this ; 
"hiſtory, it appears, that an agreement had been made , 
ween Elizabeth and the regent for delivering up of Mary 


7 him. The queen afterwards ſent down Killigrew to the ; 


earl of Marte when regent, offering to put Mary into bis 
hands, Eilligrew was inſtruted to take good ſecurity. from 
che regent, that that queen ſhould be tried for her crimes, 
and that the ſentence ſhould be executed upon her. It ap- 


moe. that Marre rejected the er; N we bear no more 


IR "Jas Melvil, p. 168, rite "ctr to Elizabeth 2 
poſitive deſigu of animating the Scotch factions againſt 
each other; but his evidence i is too inconſiderable to counter- 


ee e ee ee 


1 . party ſtould eat and. Toki could has 1 
her to ſtop their progreſs, or even forbear openly 1725 


them, but her intention of ſtill amuſin ing the queen of Scots, 
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Forbes's manuſcript collections, at preſent in the poſſeſſion of 
| She there enjoing Walfingham, before he A 
opens the treaty, to examine the perſon of the duke; and as 
that prince had lately recovered from the ſmall pox, che de- 

ſires her ambaſſador to consider, whether he yet retained ſo 

much of his good looks, as that a woman could fix her af. 
Had ſhe not been in earneſt, and kad the 

only meant to amuſe the public or che court of * this 


lord Royſton. 


fections on him. 
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by the hopes of bein 8 peaceably reſtored to her throne. 
tka 7 vol, i ii, Append. p 20. 


e, 


See 


280 


Ni 14 146.48; 
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nr the queen 5 negociations for marrying he. duke 


1 Avjou were not feigned nor political, appears clearly 
from many circumſtances; particularly from a paſſage in Dr. 


e was of no moment. 


. 4 : * 
> * * & 
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IEWES, p. 328. The puritanical ſea 34 8 | 
gone ſo far, that a book of diſcipline was ſecretly ab- : 
ſcribed by above five hundred clergymen ; and the preſbyterian | 
government thereby eſtabliſhed in the midſt of the church, 

notwithſtanding the rigour of the prelates and of the high 5 

commiſſion. 80 impoſlible is it by penal ſtatutes, however 
ſevere; to ſuppreſs all religious innovation. See Neal's Hiſt. | 
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HIS 8 * the earl of Northumberland, brother to the 
L earl beheaded fome years before, had been engaged in 
A conſpiracy with lord Paget for the delivery of the queen of ä 


Scots. He was thrown into the Tower ; and being conſcious 


Hat * could be A waa aaa 
— 


: ; 
; 
1 
| 
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| 
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2 che unhappy fate, which, had attended his family, en- 
deavoured 


| the earl of, ; ka 3 fon of the — 4 duke of f Norfolk, | 


into ſome exceptionable meaſures, and reflect. 


to depart ſecretly beyond ſea, but was diſco 


and thrown into the Tower. In 1587 this nobleman was 


brought to his trial for high treaſon ; chiefly becauſe he had 
dropped ſome expreſſions of affection to the Spaniards; and 
had affirmed that he would have maſſes ſaid for the fucceſs of 


tie Armada, His peers found him guilty of treaſon: This 


ſevere ſentence was not executed; but Arundel never reco- 
vered his liberty, He died a priſoner i in 1595 · He carried 
his religious auſterities fo far, that r were deere the i im- 

d EN his death, | 


NOTE rz p. ah" 


Abr extreme animoſity again Elizabeth may ue 
be conceived, and broke out, about this time, in an 
frat” which may appear curious. While the former 


\ queen was kept in cuſtody by the earl of Shrewſbury, the lived 
during a long time in great intimacy; with the counteſs ; bat 


chat lady entertaining a Jealouſy of an amour between | her and 


. the earl, their friendſhip, was converted into enmity ; and 
Mary took a method of revenge, which ar once gratifed her 


ſpire againſt the counteſs' and that againft Elizabeth. She 
wrote to the queen informing her of all the malicious ſeanda- | 


| lous floties, which, the faid, the couniteſs of Shrewſbury had 
TY reported of her: That Elizabeth had given 2 promiſe of mar- 
nage to a certain perſon, whom ſhe afterwards often admitted 
to ber bed: That ſhe had been equally indulgent to Simier, 

_ the French agent, and to the duke of Anjou: That Hatton 
Was alſo one of her paramonss, who was even diſguſted with 
ber exceſſve love and fondyeſs : That though ſhe was on other 
7 occaſions avaritiqus to the laſt degree, as, wel as. yngrateful, 1 


And kind to very few, the ſpared no expence in gratifying h her 


* * C 


. „ 
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| 1 amoroas paſſions: That notwithſtanding her licentions ; amours, 


ed her marria e That be 
was 1 her beauty, as to ſwallon- the moſt extra- 
vagant flattery from her eourtiers, who cduld not, on theſs 
occaſions, forbear even ſneering at her for her folly : That it 
was uſual for them to tell ber, chat the luſtre of her beauty; | 
Wann een like that of the ſun, and they could not behold 
it with a fixed eye: She added, that the counteſs had ſaid, 
that Mary's beſt. policy would be to engage her ſon to make 
love to the queen; nor was there any danger that ſuch a pro- 

poſal would be taken for mockery: 80 ridiculous was the 
opinion which ſhe had entertained of. her own charms. She 
pretended, that the countes had repreſented. her as no leſs 
odious in her temper than profligate in her manners, and ab- 
ſurd in her vanity : That ſhe had-ſo beaten a young woman of, | 
the name of Scudamore as to break that lady's, finger; and in 
order to cover over the matter, it was pretended, that the 
gecident had proceeded from the fall of a candleſtick: That 
ſhe had cut another: acroſs the hand with a knife, who had 
been ſo unfortunate as to offend her. Mary added, that the 


ee he libro] een 


Kone to pretend friendſhip to her, in order to debauch her, 
and thereby throw infamy on der. rival. See Murden's State 
Papers, p. 558. This imprudent and malicious letter was 

vrit a very little before the detection of Mary's conſpiracy 3 
and contributed, no doubt, to render the proceedings againſt 
her more rigorous. How far all theſe imputations againſt 
Flizabeth can be credited, may perhaps appear doubtful ; 
But her extreme fondneſs for Leiceſter, Hatton, and Eflex, © 
not to mention Mounqjoy and others, with the curious paſſages | 
between her and admiyal Seymour, contained in Haynes, 

render her chaſtity very much to be ſuſpected! Her ſelf con- 
ceit with regard to beauty, we know from other undoubted 
authority, to have been extravagant. Even when ſhe'was a 


fs very old woman, the allowed her courtiers to flatter her with 


regard to her excellent beauties.' | Birch, vol. ii. p. 442, 403. 
Her paſſionate temper may alſo be proved from many lively 
jnſtandes ; and it was not unuſual with her to beat her 
| _ maids of honour. - See the Sydney Papers, vol. ii. p. 3% 
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ther intance; :- ks nes the Miſeum a letter of the 
earl of Huntington's, in which he complains grievouſly of the 


queen's pinching: his wiſe very ſorely, on account of ſome N 


_ quarrel between them. Had this princeſs been born in a 
private ſtation, ſhe: would not have been very amiable : But 
her abſolute authority, at the ſame time that it gave an un- 
- controled ſwing to her violent paſſions,” enabled her to com- 
pres "on - ii by many 1 and 3 de 


7 822 4450 N 0 TE (0), p. 295. F d 
ups V $24.” This evidence was that of Carte, 
"her ſecretary, whom ſhe allowed to be a very honeſt 
man; and Who, as well as Nau, had given proofs of his in- | 
_ regrity, by keeping fo long ſuch important ſecrets, from 
whoſe diſcovery he could have reaped the greateſt profit. 
Mary, after all, thought, that ſhe: had fo little reaſon to 


complain of Curle's evidence, that ſhe took care to have him 


paid a conſiderable ſum by her will, which ſhe wrote the day 
deſore her death. Goodall, vol. i. p. 413. Neither did 
the Oe ms "nag ol 0 54 in eg e d 


[NOTE Dus 


"HE "derail of this conſpiracy is to be found i in, a Prot 
of the queen of Scots to Charles Paget, her great confi-. 
dent. This letter is dated the 2oth of May 1586. and is 
contained in Dr. Forbes's manuſcript collections, at preſent in 
the poſſeſſion of lord Royſton. It is a copy atteſted by Curle, 
Mary's ſecretary, and indorſed by lord Burleigh, What proves 
its authenticity beyond queſtion is that we find in Murden's 
Collection, p. 516, that Mary actually wrote that very day a 
letter to Charles Paget: And farther, ſhe mentions, in the 
manuſcript letter, a letter of Charles Paget's of the 10th of | 
April: Now we find by Murden, p. 506, that n 35 
did actually write her a letter of that date. 
Tuis violence of ſpirit is very conſiſtent. with Mary's cha- 
rater, Her maternal affection was too weak to. oppoſe the 
gratification of her paſſions," particularly her pride, her am- 


| bition, and her bigotry, Her ſon, having made ſome fruit- 


8 found —— 2 — no eunmner . 
dices of his proteſtant ſubjects, at lat deſiſted from that de- 
ſign, and entered into an alliance with" England, without 
comptehending his mother. She was in ſuch a rage at this 
undutiful behaviour, as ſhe imagined it, that ſhe wrote to 
queen Elizabeth. that he no longer cared what became of 
him or her in the world; ;.the greateſt fatisfaQtion ſhe could 

haye beſore her death. was, to, fee him and all, his..adberents 

become, a Ggnal example of tyranny, ingratitude and.i impiety, 

and undergo. the vengeance of God for their wickedneſs. 
She would find in Chriſtendom. other heirs, and. doubted not 

to put her inheritance in ſuch hands as would retain the firmeſt 
hold. of it. She, cared. not, after taking this, revenge, what 
became of her body: The quickeſt death would then be the 
eee. And ſhe aſſured her, that, if he perſe- 
„ ſhe. would diſown him for her Ton, would give him 


YE 


* malediQion, would difinherit him, as well of his preſent 
poſſeſſions as of all he could expect by her; ; abandoning him 
not only to her ſabjects to treat him as they had done her, 
but to all ſtrangers to ſubdue and conquer him. It was in 
"ain to employ, menaces againſt her: The fear of death or 
other misfortune would never induce. her to make one ſlep 
or pronounce one ſyllable beyond what ſhe had determined: 
"She would rather periſh with honour, in maintaiping | the 
_ dignity, to which God had. raiſed her, than degrade | herſelf 
by the Teal pufillanimity, or act what was unworthy of hee 
dation and of her race. ' Murden, p. 566, "$07... 3 12 8275 
a * faid 1 to Courcelles, the F rench ambaiſadar, that he 
had ſeen a letter under her. own hand, i in which he threatned 
"to diſipherit him, and ſaig that he might betake him to the 
lordſhip, of. Darnley : For that was all he had by, his father. 
_ Courceller Later, a MS. of Dr. CampbePs, . | There i is in Jebb. 
vol. i. p. 373, a letter of her's. 8. MY the throy W out, the * 
. menace againſt him. ad 33 
Wa find this ſcheme of ſeizing 3 king e of Scots, and. 3 
vering 1 into the hands 2 the 5 PPPs. or the 8 e 
2 1681 95 . | 4 
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| * . folugie of state Papers collected ENG — 
* prove beyond controverſy, that Mary was long in cloſe 
80 T pondence with Babitigton, p. 3535 516, 332, 533. _ 
"entertained a like correſpondetice with Ballard, Morgan, and 
Charles Payer, and laid x ſehemt With them for an 1 
0 for the invaſion of England by Spain, p. 528, 5 31. 
ame papers ow, that there had Deen a diſcontinuance — 
Babington's ebrreſpondlence, agreeably to Camden's narration. 
'Sev'State Papers, p. p. 513. Who Morgan recommends it to 
queen Mary to renew the correſpondence with Babington. 
1 — Prove, tat no weight can oil | 
Mary's dental of gullt, and thar her et dent 
bara ne particulats, which could ut Bee 


FIRES NO TB: zZ p: 207% I ok 70 SET 
9 1 PLAY ate three ſuppoſitions; by which the letter 
: " Babington may be accotinted for, w itkout alfowi | 8 
| Mary's. concurrence in the conſpiracy for afſaflinating Eli la- 
beth. The firſt is, that which the ſeems herſelf to have em- 
a braced, that her ſecretaries had received Babington 's letter, | 
and had, without any treacherous intention, ventured of chem- 
_ ſelves to anſwer it, and had never communicated the matter 
to her: But it is utterly improbable, if not impoſſible, that 4 
princeſs of that ſenſe and ſpirit ſhould, in an affair of that 
importance, be ſo treated by 5 her Greats who lived in the 
houſe with her, and who had every moment ah opportunity of 
_ communicatitig the ſecret to her. If the conſpiracy failed; 
"they muſt expect to ſuffer the ſevereſt puniſhment from the 
court of England; if it ſucceeded; che lighteſt puniſnment, 
which they could hope for from their own niiftreſs, mult be 
diſgrace, on account of their temerity. Not to mention, that 
Mary's concurrence was in ſome degree requiſite for effeCtuat- 
"Ing the defign of her eſcape: It was propoſed to attack her 
_ ä * 
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2 fed 58 Walfin gad 6n eee of forte Preite dur 
9 nn told it i, hilt be owed bim md reward,” aud 

nade E oi kts Erämiftätibtt Wick 
were not ae with, certainty from other quattets," The 
| ted pol on ze, chat neither the queen hdr the two Eere⸗ 5 
5 and Carle, ever ſaw fubinmon letter, or "made 
| 't but that Walſingham, haviig decyphered the 
5 . 605 gs a reply. But this fuppoſition implies the falſe- 


Ub6ba'df the whole Rory, told by Camden, of Gitford's deeds 
| & to the gute cen of | Yeots's ; family, and Paulet's refuſal” to concur 
in dello eng his ſervants to be bribed, Not to mention, thit 
"as Ngu's an 'Curte's evidence muſt, on this Cappblicion, have 
been extorted by violence and terror, they would u 
"have. been,engaz Sd, for their own juſtification,” to have told 
th "truth afterwards ; eſpecially 1 upon the acceſſion of James. 
"But Camden 5 us, HANGS even after that event, per- he 

Li: Nall in his, tellimony... wo | 


Ve mul allo eonſider, that ths two laſt ſuppoſitions i 3 


( ͤ ͤ(ͤwKVV———» the Winnes. bf 
things and the prejudices of the times, Mary's gquſent.to Ba- 

| bington'sconſpiracy: appears much more natural and probable. 

She believed; Elizabeth to be an uſurper and a, heretic ; She 

ö — ——— enemy: She knew that 

lar in that 

u approved of by the court of Rome and the 5 
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your ing, chat where men of fo ach n. B 
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dts, had een entitely tre b her 
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nication, of theſe ſchemes, as ſoon as they had 
For. ee her anſwer, and detecting 
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"EE ington. 0 18 l Wen 
8 39, the not Feten of 
never is the practice to puniſh ies e 
evidence: againſt the Principal. e ee 
oy” Bur what ought to induce | us to TY cet * Me of 

2 1 ns, is, that they muſt, all of them, be confidered as bare 
| poſſibilities; The partizans of Mary can give no reaſon for 


n re 


| preferring... one, to. the other: Not the Nighteſt evidence ever 
« appeared 0 ſupport any one of them : Neither, at that time, 


nor at, any tim after, was any reaſon. diſcovered, by! the nu- 
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merous zealots at home and abroad Who had embraced Mary“ 2 


deſence,, to, lead ys to the belief of any of theſe three ſuppo- 
_fitions;, and, even her apologiſts at preſent ſeem not to hare 
fixed on any choice among theſe fa ppoſed pollibilities. | The 
poſitive proof of two very credible witneſſes, ſupported by 
"the other very ſtrong circumſtances, ſtill remains unimpeach- 
eg.  Babington, who had an extreme intefeſt tö Have com- 
- munication with the queen of Scots, believed he Had found a 
means of correſpondence with her, and had received un anſter 
from her: "He, as well 28 the other conſpirators, died in that 


| belief: There has not occurred, ſinee that time, the leaſt ar- 


- Fument to prove that they were miſtaken : Can there be any 

* reaſon at preſent to doubt of the truth of their opinion ? Cam- 
den, though à profeſſed apelogiſt for Mary; is conſtrained to 

tell the ſtory in ſuch a manner eee, eee 

Such was the impoſſibility of finding any other 
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——— bia. Bot what now puts her guilt depeng all contro- 
verſy is the following paſſage of her letter to Thomas Morgan, 


dated the 27th of July 1586. As to Babington, he'bath : 
both kindly and honeſtly offered himſelf and all bis means 


to be employed any way I would. Whereupon I hope to 
« have ſatisſied him by two of my ſeveral letters, fince Fhad 
< his; and the rather, for that I opened him the way, where | 
* by Lreceived his with your aforeſaid.” Morden, p. 533. 


Babington confeſſed, that he had offered her to aſſaſſivate the = 


queen: It appears by this, that ſhe had accepted the offer: 
So that all the ſuppoſitions of Walfingham's forgery, or the 
vg or rexchery of hr decade. empower 1 85 
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| again. after the execution of the queen of Scots; when there 
paſſed ſome remarkable incidents, which it may be proper 


1 dy an} two fiftcenths. They adjourned, and met 


not to omit. We ſhall give them in the words of Sir Simon 


D Ewes, p. 410, 411, which are almoſt wholly tranſcribed 
from Townſhend's Journal. On Monday the zyth of Febru- 
ary, Mr. Cope, firſt uſing ſome ſpeeches touching the neceſſity 
of a learned miniſtry and the amendment of things amiſs in the 
eccleſiaſtical eflate, offered to the houſe a bil and a book writ= - 
ten 3 the bill containing a petition, that it might be enacted, 
that all laws now in force touching ecclefiaſtical government 
ſhould. be void: And that it might be enacted that that book 
of common prayer now offered, and none other, might be 
received into the church to be uſed. The book contained the 
form of prayer and adminiſtration of the ſacraments, with 
divers rites and ceremonies to be uſed in the church; and he 
deſired that the book might be read. Whereupon Mr. Speaker 
in effect uſed this ſpeech : For that her majeſty before this 
time had commanded the houſe. not to meddle with this m 
ter, and that her majeſty had promiſed to take order in thoſe 8 | 
cauſes, he doubted not but to the good ſatisfaction of all her 
people, he. deſired that it would pleaſe them to ſpare the read- 
ing of Its: Notwithſtanding the houſe deſired the reading of 
Vor. Ve. | 1 „„ it. 


5 —— a. to 3 it, a ak ants, — —.— 


againſt the reading of it;; ſaying, that ãt was not meet to be 
read, aad it did appaint a new form of adminiſtration of che 


the book of common | prayer - apd of che whote fate ; and | 


| thopght that this dealing would bring her majeſty's ind 
tion againſt the houſe, thus to eng cat | 
| RY things, which her majeſty eſpecially hail talen into her 


n charge and direction. Whereapon Mr. Lemkenor ſpake, 
i the neceſſity daf preaching and of a learned'minittry, 


» and ahougbt ĩt very fit that the patituon and book (ould be 
read. To this purpoſe ſpake Mr.:Hurlefton and Ir. Bain- 


brigg ; and ſo, the time being paſſed, the. houſe broke up, 


and neither the petition nor book read. This done, her ma- 


jeſty ſent to Mr. Speaker, as well for this petitien and book, 


as for that other petition and book for the like effect, that 5 


ſent to her majeſty. On Pueſday the agtch of February, her 
majeſty ſent for Mr. Speaker, by occaſion whereof the houſe 


did not ft. On Wedneſday the firſt day of March, Mr. 
Wentworth delivered":to Mr. Speaker certain articles, which 


2d queſtions touching the liberties of the houſe, and to 


1 Game: of which he was to anſwer, and deſired they might be 
read. Mr. Speaker deſired him to ſpare his motion, until 
| hor mare pleaſure was farther known touching the peti- 


tion and book lately delivered into the houſe; but Mr, 
8 be ſo fatisfied, but required his articles 


might be read. Mr. Wentworth introdueed his queries by 


_ lamenting, chat he as well as many others were deterred from 


| . by their want of knowledge. and experience in the 


-of the houſe ; and the queries were as follow : Whe- 


. council were not a place for any member of the ſame 
25 here aſſembled, freely and without controulment of any per- 


_ fon. or danger of laws, by bill. or Ipeech to utter any of the 
{ (grins of this commonwealth whatſoever, touching the ſerviee 
God, the ſafety of the prince and this noble realm ? 

\ hether that great honour may be done unto God, and be- 
t n W e . 5 


8 W 


— . . rr 


any eee can — 20g ur Shin om the fern 
of the realm but only this council of parliament? Whether 


it be not agdinſt rhe-Grdeps vf his gouneſt to mike any ſetige 
zor matter of weight, which is here in hand; Khown to the 
pritee or any other, concerning che high ſervice of God, 
prince or kate, without che. content of che houſe ? Whether 
-the ſpeaker or any other may interrupt any member of this 
council in his ſpeech uſed in this houſe tending to any of 'the 
_forenamed ſerviees? Whether theiſpeaker muy riſe When he 
will, any matter being propounded, without conſent of the 
houſe or not? Whether the ſpeaker may over- rule the houſe. 
in ay matter or cauſe there in queſtion, or wlvideatwiizw 
be ruled or over - ruled in any matter or hot? Whether the 
prince aud Rate can continue, and ſtänd, and be maintained, 
without this council of: parliament, not altering the govern- 
ment of the ſtate? At the end of theſe queſtions, lays Sir Si- 
mon DEwes, I: ound ſet down this ſhort note or memorial 
enſuing: By which. it may be pereeived, both what ſerjeaut 
Puckering, the ſpeaker, did with the ſaid queſtions' after ke 


had received them, and what became alſo of this buſineſs, viz. 
Theſe queſtions Mr. Puckering pocketed up and ewed 


| «6 Sir Thomas Henage, who ſo handled the mutter, that Mr. 
44 „temen. went to the Tower, and the queſtions hot zat ull 
©; mobed. Mr. Buckler of Eſſex herein bräke bis We 
8 Forſaking: the matter, &c. and no more was done!” 
After ſetting down, continues SirStmon/D'Ewes, chelate 
-fineſs'of dür. Wentworth in che original journal bobk, there 
Follows: only this ſhort conelufion of the day itſelf, biz. 
„ This day, Mr. Speaker being leut for to- the eee m. 
-< jefty; the houſe departed On Thurſday the fend bf 
March, Mr. Cope, Mr. Lewkenor, Mr. Hurlſtön, and Mr. 
Bainbrigg were ſent for to my lord chancellor and by Hv. 
the privy council, and from thence- were-ſent to the Tower. 
On Saturday, the fourth day of March, Sir John Higham 
made a mbkioh to this hoſe, for that Aver gobd and never. 
 » Nary members thereof were taken from them, that ft would 
1 apache 10 dee weng o her me | 
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reſtitution en 8 To which ſpeeches 
Mr. Vice-chamberlain anſwered, that if the gentlemen were 
committed for matter within the compaſs of the privilege of 
this houſe, then there might be a petition 3 but if not, then 
We ſhould' give occaſion to her majeſty's farther diſpleaſure: 
And therefore adviſed to ſtay until they heard more, which 
and the petition, her majeſty had, for diverſe good cauſes 
beſt known to herſelf, thought ſit to ſuppreſs the ſame, with- 
out any farther examination thereof; and yet thought it very 
unfit for her majeſty to give any account of her doings. —— 
But whatſoever Mr. Vice-chamberlain pretended, it is moſt 
probable theſe members were committed for intermeddling 
with matters touching the church, which her majeſty: had 
often inhibited, and which had cauſed ſo much diſputation 
and ſo many ee n thy 009 Raſen Ws: | 
ment. 

_ 77; 10 all we „ ao los: Sia 
5 Townſend ; and it appears that thoſe members, who had been 
committed, were detained in cuſtody till the queen thought 
proper to releaſe them. I heſe queſtions of Mr. Wentworth 
are curious; becauſe they contain ſome faint dawnings of the 
preſent Engliſh-conftitution ; though ſuddenly eclipſed by the 
arbitrary government of Elizabeth. Wentworth was indeed, 
by his puritaniſm, as well as his love of liberty (for theſe two 

characters, of ſuch unequal merit, aroſe and advanced toge- 
ther) the true forerunner of the Hambdens, the Pyms, and 
dhe Holliſes, who, in the next age, with leſs courage, be- 
| cauſe with leſs danger, rendered their principles ſo triumphant. 
I ſhall only afk,, whether it be not ſufficiently clear from all 
© theſe tranſaQtions, that in the two ſucceeding reigns it was the 


People who encroached upon the ſovereign ; not the ſovereign, 


185 ee 9000 as is pretended, to uſurp _ MINE 
ed NOTE (BB), p. 336. : a : 
ES 5 quees' 5 | ſeech i in the camp of Tilbury. WAS. in 5 words + 95 
My loving people, we have been perſuaded by ſome, 


that mags, * our en to . den how we commit 
WO | 353 N vurſelyes 


. 


0 — to armed multitudes, for fear off 
_ aſſure you, I do not defire to live to diftruſt my faithful and 
loving people. Let tyrants fear: 1 have always fo behaved 
myſelf, that, under God, I have placed my chiefeſt ſtrength 


\ l ? 
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and ſafeguard in the loyal hearts and good will of my ſubjeQs, 
And therefore I am come amongſt you at this time, not as for 


my recreation or ſport, but being reſolved in the midſt and 


heat of the battle to live or die amongſt you all; to lay down, 
for my God, and for my kingdom, and for my people, my ho- 


nour and my blood, even in the duſt. I know I have but the 
body of a weak and feeble woman, but 1 have the heart of a 
king, and of a king of England too; and think foul ſcorn, 


that Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe, ſhould dare to 
invade the borders of my realms: To which, rather than any 


diſhonour ſhall grow by me, I myſelf will take up arms; I . 


myſelf will be your general, judge, and rewarder of every one 


of your virtyes in the field. I know already, by your for- 
wardneſs, that you have deſerved rewards and crowns ; und 


we do aſſure you, on the ward of a prince, they ſhall be duly 


paid you. In the mean time, my lieutenant general ſhall be | 


in my ſtead; than whom never prince commanded more noble 
and worthy ſubject; not doubting, by your obedience to my 


general, by your concord in the camp, and your valour in the 


field, we ſhall ſhortly have a famous victory over thoſe enemies 
| of my — of my kingdom, and of my people. 


NOTE [CC, p-. 345. 
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STRYPE, vol. iii. p. $35. > On the fourth of September, | 


| ſoon after the diſperſion of the Spaniſh Armada, died the 
earl of Leiceſter, the gueen's great, but unworthy, favourite. 


Her affe&ion for him continued to the laſt. He had diſcovered 8 a 


no conduct in any of his military enterprizes; and was Ta pected 
of cowardice: Vet ſhe entruſted him with the command of her 
armies during the danger of the Spaniſh invaſion; a partiality, 
which might have proved fatal to her, had the duke of Parma 


been able to land his troops in England? She had even order. 


ed à commiſſion. to be drawn for him, conſtituting him her 
lieutenant in the kingdoms of England and Ireland; but Bur- 


0 and Hatton repreſented to her the danger of eau 


3 


vorne vo T HE FEII 


| hoxity in the hands of, any ſubje& —.— p 
vented: he execution of that, deſign- No wenden that a con- 
1 5 duct, ſo unlike. the uſoal jealquſy of Elizabeths; gave reaſon 
© - _ to. ſalpeQ, that her partiality was, founded. on ſome other 
3 paſſion than friendſhip · But: Elizabeth ſeemed to carry her 
5 aſfection ta Leiceſter no farther. than the. grave: She ordered 
huis goods to be diſpoſed of at a public ſale, to reimburſe her- 
ſielf of ſome debt which he owed her; and her uſual, attention 
t money was obſerved to prevail over her regard to the me- 
mory of the deceaſed. This earl was a great bypocrite, a 
pretender to the ſtrikteſt religion, an Ane ebe pan 
tans; and a i = Oo 


* n 
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Rye E, vol. iii. p. 542. Id. append. p. 2230. There 
| are ſome, fingular paſſages in this laſt ſpeech, which may 
1 be worth taking notice of; eſpecially as they came from a 
ä member 'who was no courtier : For he argues againſt” the ſub- 
| TO fdy. 3 And firſt; 8 ſays he, for the neceffity thereof, 1 5 
2 DES ITO * cannot deny, but if it were a charge impoſed upon, us by 
| & her majeſty” s, commandment, or a demand proceeding i from 
40 her majeſty by way of requeſt, that I think there'is not one 
among as all, either ſo diſobedient a ſubject in regard of T 
M5 « our duty, or ſo unthankful a man in reſpect of the Ineſti- 
„ mable benefits which, by her. or from her, we have received, 
% which would not with frank conſęnt: both of voice ind 
heart, moſt willingly. ſubmit himſelf. thereunto, without 
any unreverend enquiry into the cauſes thereof. For it is, 
| | « continually, i in the mouth of us all, that our lands, goods, 
1 CCC are at our, prince's diſpoſing. | And it agrecth 
3 — very well with that poſition of the civil law, which ſayeth, 
= | | « Qued omnia regis, Hunt, Bat he how ? 113 tamen. wt. omnium font. 
9 2 4 regem e nim pot 72 as omnium pertinet ; [3 ad { fengules, Proprictas. 
0 that although it be moſt true, that her majeſty hath over 
: #6, c ourſelves and our goods, peteſtatem inperandi; * yet it is 
15 true, that. until. that power command (which, no doubt, 
40 will not command without very juſt cauſe) every ſubject; 
«6 hath, bis own Hua Ae. Which power and; | 


« commandment 


5 E531; 7 7 
» © 
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* . her majeſty; which we en | 
_ 4-receivieds: + take it (ſaving reformation) that we are feed 
from the -cauſe-of-necefiry; And the cauſe of neceſſity, is 
the dangerous eſtate of the commonwealth," &c.?! be 
tenor ofuthe ſpeech pleads rather for a general benevolence | 


than a fabfidye:. For the law of Richard III. againſt benevo- 


lence was never conceived to have any force. The member 
even proceeds to affert; with ſome precaution, that it was in 
the power of 'a*parliament to refuſe the king's demand of a 
ſubſidy, And that there was an inſtance of that liberty in 
TO __ hors near four hundred years before; W. 


ee 4.71 ee (MB, e 1 nb 6 Y! 


may judge of the extent and importance off es 
'F-V*" abuſes by a ſpeech of Bacon's againſt purveyors, deli- 
vered in the firſt ſeſlon of the firſt parliament of theſubſequent 
reigu, 'by which alſo we may learn that Elizabeth had given 
no redreſs to the grievances complained df. "0 Firſt, 1 ſays ; 
fa «" they take in kind what they ought not to take; ſe- 
condly, they take in quantity a far greater proportion than 


— 


e cometh to. your majeſty s uſt”; thirdly, they take in an un- 


4 lawyfuł manner, in a manner, I ſay, directly and exprefsly 
«i prohibited by the ſeveral laws. For the firſt, I am a little 
to alter their name: For inſtead of takers; they become 
. taxers: Inſtead of taking proviſions for your mzjeſty”s ſer- 
* vice, they tax ydur people ad redimendam verationem; im- 
. "poſing upon them and extorting from them divers ſums of 
1 money, ſometimes in groſs, ſometimes in the nature of ſti- 
. pends annually paid, nc noceant, to be freed and eaſed of 
Th their oppreſſion, Again, they take trees, which by. law | 
o they cannot do; timber trees, Which are the beauty, coun- 
« tenance and ſhelter of. men's. houſes ; that men have long 
7 _ ſpared from their own purſe and. profit; that men eſteem, 
& ſor their; uſe, and delight, above ten times the value; 
** that are a loſs which, men cannot repair or recover. Theſe 
« do they take, to the defacing+and ſpoiling of your ſubjects 
20 „ an and 2 es ider, = be PR 5 
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8 nd: for them while he-is at home, they. will watch heir 
© time when there is but a bailiff or a ſervant remaining, and 


7 . 2 put the ax to the root of the tree, ere ever the maſter can 


> 
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66 ſtop it. Again, they uſe a ſtrange and moſt unjuſt exaction 

in cauſing the ſubjects to pay poundage of their own debts, 

4 due from your majeſty unto them: So ag a poor man, when 
he bas had his hay or his wood; or his poultry (which per- 


-« chance he was full loath to part with, and had for the pro. 


«© viſion of his own family and not to put to ſale) taken from 
* him, and that not at a juſt price, but under the value, 
95 « and cometh to receive his money, he ſhall have after the 
rate of twelve pence in the pound abated. for poundage of 
his due payment upon ſo hard conditions. Nay farther 
= they are grown to that extremity (as is affirmed, though it 
be ſcarce credible, ave that in ſuch perſons all thingy are 
« credible) that they will take double poundage, once when 
4% the debentare i is made, and and again the ſecond time, when \ 
the money is paid. For the ſecond point, moſt gracious 
© ſovereign, touching the quantity which they take far aboye 
0 40 that which 1 is anſwered to your majeſty s uſe ; it is affirmed | 
c unto me by divers gentlemen of good report, as a matter 
„Which I may ſafely avouch unto your majeſty, that there 
en pound profit, which redoundeth unto your majeſty i in 
4% this courſe, but induceth and begetteth three pound da- 
* mage upon your ſubjects, beſide the diſcontentment. And 
to the end they may make their ſpoil more ſecurely, what 
1 do they? Whereas divers ſtatutes do ſtrictly provide, that 
* whatſoever they take ſhall be regiſtered and atteſted, to the 
end that by making a collation of that which iT taken from 
the country and that which is anſwered above, their de- 
e ceits might appear, they, to the end to obſcure their 
0 deceits, utterly omit the obſervation of this, which the law 
. preſcriberh. And therefore to deſcend, if it may 'pleaſe 
your majeſty, to the third ſort of abuſe, which is of the 


| | © unlawful manner of their taking, whereof this queſtion is 


«6-2 branch; it is ſo manifold, as it rather afketh an enume- 
ration of ſome of the particulars than a proſecution of all. 
For their price, by law they ought to take as they can agree | 

, ty | _ the 8 ; oy oY . take at an a pg and en- 
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e forced price: By law they ought to make but one apprize- 

* ment by neighbours i in the country; by abuſe, they make 

4 à ſecond apprizement at the court - gate, and when the ſub-' 
& jets cattle come up many miles lean and out of plight by 

<<. reaſon of their travel, then they prize them anew at an 
« abated price : By law, they ought to take between ſun and 
© ſun; by abuſe, they take by twilight and in the night- 
time, a time well choſen for malefactors: By law, they 


«© onght not to take in the high-ways (a place by her ma- 


jeſty's high prerogative protected, and by ſtatute by ſpecial 
« words excepted). by abuſe, they take in the highways : By 
« law, they ought to ſhew their commiſſion, &c. A number 
of other particulars there are, &c.” Bacon's works, vol. 
iv. P- 305, 306. . 5 
Soon were the abuſes, which Elizabeth would neither per- 
mit her parliaments to meddle with, nor redreſs herſelf, 1 
believe it will readily be allowed, that this flight prerogative 
alone; which has paſſed almoſt unobſerved amidſt other 
branches of ſo much greater importance; was ſufficient to ex- 
tinguiſh all regular liberty. For what elector, or member of 
parliament, or eyen juryman, durſt oppoſe the will of the court, 
while he lay under the laſh of ſuch an arbitrary prerogative ? 
| For a farther account of the grievous and incredible oppreſ- 
ſions of purveyors, ſee the Journals of the houſe of commons, 
vol. i. p. 190. There is a ſtory of a carter, which may be 
worth mentioning on this occaſion. A carter had three 
« times been at Windſor with his cart to carry away, upon 
«ſummons of a remove, ſome part of the ſtuff of her ma- 
«« jeſty's wardtobe ; and when he had repaired thither once, 
% twice, and the third time, and that they of the wardrobe . 
had told him the third time that the remove held not, the 
„ carter; clapping his hand on his thigh,/ ſaid; Now I e, 
4 that the queen is'a woman as well as my diff. Which words 
«© being overheard by her majeſty, who then ſtood at the win- 
„ dow, ſhe faid; What a villain is tbr and fo ſent him 
_ three «> cio tap! bis een l "RES Memoirs, vol. i. 
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| | 1 x i n che anion e bara lech by thedexth 


oſ gi Francis Walſingham, ſceretary of ſtate ; a man 


equally, celobratod for: his ability and his. integrity. He had | 


ghaſſed through many employments;; had been very frugal. in 
| his/expenee, yet died. ſo poor, that his family was obliged to 


* 3 


give him a private burial. He ſeſt only one daughter, firb 
married to dir Philip Sidney, then to the earl of Eſſex, favour- 


ite of qucen Elizabeth, and laſtly to the earl of Qlanricarde of 
Ireland. The ſame year died Thomas Randolph, who had 


been employed by the queen in ſeveral embaſſies e 7; 


nnen Warwie, elder brother ene 
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T 118 "aRtion of Sir dale ene ln en ens ec 
to mexit a more particular relation. He was .cogaged 


F cb obo Andres ak which 
. bad ten thouſand men on board ; and from the time the fight 


began, which was about three in the afternoon; to the break 
of: day «next; morning, he repulſed the- enemy fifteen times, 


theugh they continually ſhiſted their veſſols, and boarded-with 


fraſſi men. In the beginning of the action he himſelf received 
a wound; but he continued doing his duty above deek- till 
eleven at night, when receiving a freſſi wound, he was cars 
red down to be draſſed. During this operation he: received a 
ſhot in then heads and the ſurgeon; was killed by his ſide. 


The Englifh began now to want powder; alktheir ſmall arms 


_ were broken or become uſeleſs ; ofthis number, which were 


but a hundred and three at firſt, forty were killed, and almoſt 


all the reſt woundedꝭ; their maſts were beat overboard, their 
tackle cut in pieces, and nothing but a hulle left, unable to 
meve / one way or other. In this fituation Sir Richard pro- 
poſed ta the ſhip's: company, to truſt to the merey of God, 


pots tagthat of the Spaniards, and to deſtroy the ſhip with 


themſelyea, rather: than yield to the enemy. The maſter gun - 
ner, and many of the ſeamen, agreed to this deſperate reſo» 


lution; but others oppoſed it, and obliged Greenville to 


ſuriender himſelf priſoner, He died a few days after; and 


1 - 
* 
| 


bl &, words were: ebe Richard Greenyitley, with 
L a joyſul and. auiet miadʒ for that I have: ended mu liſe as 
trag ſoldier ought to dd, fighting forghitscounttyy Queen, 
*« religion, and honour: My ſoub willinghz degarting from = 
te this body; leaving behind the laſting fame of having be- 
<< haved as every valant:;ſaldier ia in his duty bound to do.” 
The Spaniards loſt. in this ſharp,though unequal aQign, four 
ſhips, and-about. a, thouſand men, And Greenville's veſſa⸗ 

ſhed ſoon, after, with two hundred Spanjards in. her. 
_ * Voyages, Me 5 d 3. iP: "Se, | Camden, 


| pr 3 1 
NOorE lin 38. LH 052 80 1 
Ng el for- the ſpoaker- to diſqualify Bimdde for me 
; office;z. but the reaſons employed Wee ſpeaker -aro-ſ6 | 
ngulary thar they: -mey-bewortlitranſeribing... 5* My eſtate,” 
faid he, is nothing: correſpondent for — dams -of- 
this dignity: For. my father dying left me a younger bro 
ether; and nothing to- me but- my bare annuity. Then 
growing to muas eſlate and ſome ſmall practice of che law. 
I tools a wifey, by whom I have had «many: children 3 the 
« keeping of as all being a great impoveriſning to my eſtate, 
and the Gaily living of us alÞ nothing but my daily induſtry. | 
Neither from my perſon nor my nature doth this "choice 
« ariſe; For he that -ſupplicth©this" place ought to be à man 
big and comely; ſtately, and well-ſpoken, his voice great, 
his carriage majeſtical, his nature haughty, and his purſe 
e plentiful and heavy: But contrarily, the ſtature of my body 
is ſmall, my ſelf not ſo well ſpoken, my voice low, my car- 


* 


e riage lawyer- like, and of the common faſhion, my nature 


s ſoft and baſhful, my purſe thin, light, and never yet plen- | 
"0h tiful.—— If Dimoſthenes, being ſo learned and eloquent as 
5 he was, one whom none ſurpaſſed, trembled to ſpeak before 
% Phocion-at Athem: ;-how much more that I, being unlearned 
* ant unſxilful to ſupply the place of dignity, charge, and 
trouble, to ſpeak before-ſo'many Phoczons-as here be? Yea, 
which is the greateſt, before the unſpeakable majeſty and / 
8 ſaered perſonage of our dread and dear ſovereign: The 
© rextor nn wil aper and abaſe even the 
K | | „ © floutelt. 
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- 4 ſoutelt hearts; yea, whoſe very name will pull down the 
v greateſt courage. For how mightily do the eſtate and name 


| Siof a prinee deject the haughtieſt ſtomach even 4 75 cheir 
5 e p. 49. 1 


e N 0 T KE bu, p. 32. 


| ene p- 234. Birch's . vol. i il. p. 356. 
oh Speed, p.877, The whole letter of Eſſex is ſo curious 


and ſo ſpirited, 1 "that the reader may,not be düſpleaſed to read 


It. 0 My very good lord ; Though there 1 is not that man 


this day living, whom I would ſooner make judge of any 
0 queſtion that might concern me than yourfelf, yet you muſt 


give me leave to tell you, that in ſome caſes I muſt appeal 


| © from all earthly judges: And if in any, then ſurely in this, 
when the higheſt judge on earth has impoſed on me the 


< heavieſt puniſhment without trial or hearing. Since then [ 


45 muſt either anſwer your lordſhip's argument. or elſe forſake 


<< mine own juſt defence, I will force mine aching head to do 


| 2 me ſervice for an hour. I muſt firſt deny my diſcontent, 


25 which was forced, to be an humourous diſcontent; and 


. 40 that it was unſeaſonable or is of ſo long continuing, your 


cc lordſhip ſhould rather condole with me than expoſtulate : 
« Natural ſeaſons are expected here below ; but violent and 
« unreaſonable. ſtorms come from above: There is no tempeſt 
40 equal to the paſſionate indignation of a prince z nor yet at 
44 any time ſo unſeaſonable as when it lighteth on thoſe that 
44 © might expect: a harveſt of their careful and painful labours. 
« He that is once wounded, muſt needs feel ſmart, till bis 
< hurt is cured, or the part hurt become ſenſeleſs; But cure 
4 1 expect none, her majeſty's heart being obdurate againſt 


66 me; and be without ſenſe I cannot, being of fleſh and 


« blood. But, ſay you, I may aim at the end: I do more 


| « * than aim; for I ſee an end of all my fortunes, 1 bave ſet an 


« end to all my deſires. In this courſe do I any. thing for my | 
«6 enemies? When | was at court, I found them abſolute ; 
and, therefore, I had rather they ſhould triumph alone, 
* than have me attendant upon their chariots, . Or do I leave 
| 7 rtier, 1 . yield tbem 


1 7 e 2 N 3 But. 4 4 
* 3 4 
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e | dne 
„ | | 


n ungen 1050 ci now, that I am a her- 


« mit; they ſhall bear no envy for their love towards me. 
Or do I forſake myſelf, becauſe I do enjoy myſelf? Or do 
* overthro my fortunes, becauſe I build not a fortune of 
% paper walls, which every puff of wind bloweth down ? Or 


< do I ruinate mine honour, becauſe I leave following the 
< purſait, or wearing the falſe badge or mark of the ſhado ; 


of honour? Do I give courage or comfort to eee 
t foe, becauſe I reſerve myſelf to encounter with him? 
i becauſe I keep my heart from buſineſs, though I . 


7 keep my fortune from declining? No, no, my good ods” | 


I give every one of theſe conſiderations its due weight; and 
* the more I weigh them, the more [ eee 
** offending in any of them; As for the two laſt objections, 
< that I ſorſake my country, when. it hath moſt need of me, 
and fail in that indiſſoluble duty which I owe to my ſove- 
** reign; I anſwer, that if ny country had at this time any 
need of my public ſervice, her majeſty, that governeth it, 
. would not have driven me to a. private life. I am tied to 
% my country by two bonds; one public, to diſcharge care - 
fully and induſtriouſly that traſt which is committed to me; 
the other private, to ſacriſice for it my life and carcaſe, 
« which hath been nouriſhed in it. 'Qf the firſt Iam free, 
&« being diſmiſſed, diſcharged, and diſabled by her majeſty: 
of the other, nothing can free me but death; and therefore 
no occaſion of my performance ſhall ſooner. offer itſelf but I 
* ſhall meet it half way. The indiſſoluble duty which I owe 


_ ** unto her msjeſty, is only the duty of allegiance, which [ 


never have, nor never can fail in: The duty of attendance, 
is no indiſſoluble duty. I owe her majeſty the duty of an 
* earl and of lord marſhal of England. I have been gontent 
to do her majeſty the ſervice of a clerk ; but Ican never 


** ſerve her as a villain or ſlave. But yet you ſay I muſt give 


** way,unto the time, So I do; for now that I ſee the ſtorm. 
come, I have put myſelf into the harbour, Seneca ſaieth, 


* we muſt give way to Fortune: I know that Fortune is both 


blind and ſtrong, and therefore I go as far as I can out of 


* her . You fay, * e is an to ſtrive: I neither 


40 aha 


9 8 


. embrfcel —— . 
— aun mentheriplekanyfelf doe l guilty, nor allow 
cr imutatiomlaidahgOn mne tb beijuſt: I Ww ſormuch to 
. he Author: of tall: truch, aas I gan mever yield. truth to be 
0 falſehoo, nor fal ſehnod tte be truth. Have, I given cauſe, 

i you all ʒ und at take ea ſtamial e I have dene? No: 

_ *©-Lagtveinoccanſe,:notrfolumuichias Pinbria's complaint againſt 
eme for Idid:tormrelanmeorpore recipene: Receiverthe whole 

: s ſword into mychody. I gativiny: bear-all, and ſenſibly feel 
___ *0atÞtliar Talen evccived, how this ſeandat was given me. 
par var whenthe viletiof alt indie fitics ars done unto 
ee, Ec. 2 This Noble Fetter,” Bacon Wfterwirds; in plead- 
dug agent Barr, dale Befd und preſuftptuous; and dero 


0 e aher angebe e dere bow . P. 38. 
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ST of geen ERabeth-, e lbve and 
A4 ene towards her, ani add feed ther ſlves to her in 
the fe f paffon and gallantty. Sir Water Raler Eu, having 
fallen inte Atgrace, -witte® fre followitg leiter ro Kis Friend 
Dir Robert Cecil, with View,” no doubt, of Maving it ſhewn 
to the quken-: My heart Was never broke till this day, 
thut 1 Hear the queen gbes away ſo für Off, whom I have 
HO ed ſo many years; with ſo great love amd defire, in 
x©{5 tiny Journeys, and um now left Behind her in à dark 


in ail done. While ne wus yet ber at und, that [ 


: „ mighe hear of ber once in two or hege days, my forrovs 
ere the leſs ; but even ow. my heurt is Gift inte the depth 
ef all miſery. I, chat was wont to bshwid her riding like 
. ernten, hunting tike Diana, wWalleing lie Venus, the 
0 gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her pure eheeks, 
uke a nymph, ſometimes ſmting in che ſhade like à God- 
e deſa, ſumetimes Gnging like an angel, ſometimes playing 
die Orpheus ; bohold che ſorrow of this world! once amiſs 
„ lath bertaved me of all. O glory that only ſhtticrh in 


mid fortune, what is become of thy aHuramce? Alf wWOunds 


4 have ſcars but chat of fancaſie: All affections their relent- 


Wl 


"8 fences? "There wereino e 


«times. Ma — el "op 
cannot they weigh down one frail: misſortune Cannet 


one drop of gall be hid in ſo gat heaps of Iſxeetneſs? 1 


may ben conelude, Spas £5 fauna, male. She is gone 
<.in-yhomLirtuſted;. and of meabath»mnotoneithought ef 
<<; merey, nor any reſpect of that lwhich Was. Dm]yũ4ͥl re 
* nom therefore hat you liſt. Iuimvpinore avearyi af liſe than 
1 theyvare defirous I ſhould poriſh z hich, vifirhad been for 
«her; u ibis by her, Ichad dberm to appily bote Mr. 
wen,2 657% It is to be remarked; het thi Nymphs;; Venas, 
Goddeſs, Angel! Was then abet Aufi. Vet ne or oe 8 


after, he aboed the ſame langunge tor be held do her. Sir 


Henry Unton, her ambaffadlor in France, ee en | 
converſation whith he had with HenryivV. The mosarch, 


ufter having introduced” Unton wog hie iſtreſs, the fair Ga- 


 brielle,. adted him how he Hked her. 4 J anſwered fparingly = 
- *in ber praiſe, “ fad the miniſter, “ and told Sim, that if, 
nbout ofeuce, I might ſpeak itz 1 had the picture of a far 
„more encellent miſtrefs, and yet did der päktare come fur 
<< ſhort. of her perfection of beauty. As yd love wle, faid he, 7 
ehen it me, if you have it about you. T made fone Aim- i 
< qulties; yet upon His importunity offered it to his view = 
very ſecretly, holding ät fill-in my band: "He" beheld it 
af] „ faying, that Ihad"reafon, Fe 
ue ends, proteſting, that he had never ſeen the like ; fo, 
* with great reverence, be Kiſſed it twice or thrice, 1 detain- | 
«©; ing it mill in my hand. In the end, with ſome kind of 
om me, vowing, that I might take _ 


** with puſſion and admiratie 


* contention, he took it fr 
* my leave of it: For he would not forego it for aby treaſure : 


And that to poſſeſs" the fayour of the lively picture, he 


e would forſake all the world, and hold himſelf moſt happy ; 

* with many other moſt paſſionate ſpeeches.” Murder, p. 718. 
For farther particulars on this head, ſee the ingenious author 
of "oy SO? of e m4, nome e * , 
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ſpeeches 5"which-- may ſerve to give us a juſt idea of " 
ent of that age; and of the political principles, 
Ae eee, during che beign f Elizabeth. Mr. Ra- 
rence Hyde propoſed: a bill) entituled, An act for the expla- 
eee ee, certain caſes of letters patent. 
Mr. Spicet ſaid, This bilb may touch the prerogative royal, 
| which, ur learned. den parliament, is ſo tranſcendent, 
3 of this ſubject may not aſpire thereunto. Far 
den therefore from me, chat che ſtate and ———— 
the y | be tied hy me. or by the act of any other 
:  Gabje. lr. Francis Bacpn ſaid, As ta the prerogative-royal 
"4, or che püince, for my on parts: 1 -ever allowed of it ; and it 
4s ſuch as hope will never be diſcuſſed. The queen, as ſhe 
J our ſovereign, hath. both an enlarging and reſtraining 
Power. For by her prerogative, ſhe; may ſet at liberty things 
„ . reſtrained. by ſtatute law. or otherwiſe, and ſecondly, by her 
5 | | prerogative. ſhe may reſtrain, things. which be at liberty... For 
the fitſt, ſhe: may, grant a or, ob/tante contrary; to the penal 
aws. .... With regard to monopolies. and ſuch. like caſes, 
the caſe hath ever been to humble ourſelves unto. her majeſty, 
and by petition deſire to have our grievances remedied, eſpe- 
cially when the remedy. toucheth ] her ſo nigh. i an point of pre- 
. rogative 1 ay, and I-ſay-it again, that we ought r not to 
a meddle with her majeſty's. prerogative. 1 
| wiſh therefore. every man to be careful of this buſineſs, | Dr. 
Bennet ſaid, He that goeth about to debate her majeſty's pre- 
 rogative had need to walk warily. Mr, Laurence Hyde ſaid, 
For the bill itſelf, 1 made it, and 1. think [ underſtand * 
Aud far be it from this heart of mine to think, this tongue to 
| ſpeak, or this hand to write any thing either in prejudice or | 
| _ "derogation of her majeſty's prerogative-royal and the ſtate, 
v7 » og Speaker, quoth, Serzeant Harris, for ought I ſee, the 
| | houſe | moyeth to have this bill in the nature of a petition, It 
muͤſt then begin with more humiliation, And truly, Sir, the 
lll is good of itfelf, but the penning of it is ſomewhat out of 
courſe, Mr, * ſald, The matter is * and yy” 


„ 
. 4 


and I like this manner of proceeding by bill well enough inn 
this matter. The grievances are great, and I would note only 
unto you thus much, that the laſt parliament we proceedediby 
way of petition, which had no ſucceſsſul effect. Mr. Francis 
More ſaid, I know the queen's prerogative is a thing curious 
cannot utter with my tongue or conceive with my heart the 
great grievances that the ton and country, for which I ſerve, 
ſuffereth by ſome of theſe monopolies. It bringeth the general 

_ . profit into a private hand, and the end of all this is beggary 
and bondage to the ſubjeas. We have a law for the true and 


faithful currying of leather: There is a patent ſets all at li- 


berty, notwithſtanding that ſtatute. And to what purpoſe is 
it to do any thing by act of parliament, when the queen will 
undo the ſame by her prerogative? Out of the ſpirit of hu- 
miliation, Mr. Speaker, 1 do ſpeak i it, there is no act of her's 
that hath been or is more detogatory to her own majeſty, more 
odious to the ſubject, more dangerous to the commonwealth 
than the granting of theſe monopolies, Mr. Martin ſaid, I 

do ſpeak for a town that grieves and pines, for a country that 


| groaneth and languiſheth under the burthen of monſtrous and 


_ unconſcionable ſubſtitutes to the monopolitans of ſtarch, tin, 
fiſh, cloth, oil, vinegar, ſalt, and 1 know not what; nay, 
What not? The prineipaleſt commodities both of my town 
and country are engroſt into the hands of theſe blood ſuckers 
of the commonwealth, If a body, Mr. Speaker, being let 
blood, be left ſtill languiſhing without any remedy, how can 
the good eſtate of that body ft remain ? Such is the ſtate of 
my town and country; che traffic is täken away, the inward 
and private commodities are taken away, and dare not be 
uſed without the licence of theſe monopolitans: If theſe 
blood-ſuckers be till let alone to ſuck up the beſt and princi- | 
paleſt commodiries, which" che earth there hath given us, 
what will become of us, from whom the fruits of our own ſoil 
and the commodities of our own'labour, which with the ſwear 
of our brows, even | up to the knees in mite and dirt, we have 
aboured for, mall be taken by warrant of ſupreme authority, 


which the poor ſubject dare not gainſay? Nr. George Moose 


be Vo. V. | ” M m | ſaid, 
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wa any act; why therefore ſhould we thus talk? Admit we 


mould make this ſtatute with a nos o&/ffaxte ; yet the queen 
- may grant a.patent with a non ebftante, to croſs this uon ob- 
Jan. I think therefore it agreeth more with the gravity and 
: wiſdom of this houſe to proceed with all humbleneſs by peti- 
tion than bill. Mr. Downland ſaid, As I would be no let or 
over - vehement in any thing, ſo I am not ſottiſh or ſenſeleſs of 
| the common-grievance of the.commonwealth... If we proceed 
by way of petition, we can have no more gracious anſwer, 
chan we had the laſt parliament to our petition, . But ſince that 
. parliament, we have no reformation. | Sir Robert Wroth ſaid, 
I ſpeak, and I ſpeak: it boldly, theſe patentees are worſe than 
ever they were. Mr. Hayward Townſend propoſed, that 
they ſhould make ſuit to her majeſty, not only to repeal all 
monopolies grievous to the ſubject, but alſo that it would 
| Pleaſe her majeſty to give the parliament leave to make an 
act, that they might be of no more force, validity, or effect, 
than they are at the common law, without the ſtrength of her 
- - prerogative. Which though we might now. do, and the act 
being fo reaſonable, we might. aſſure ourſelves her majeſty | 


| would not delay the paſſing thereof, yet we, her loving ſub- 


| Jefts, c. would not offer without her privity and conſent (the 
e I noutly coaching l prerogative). or go. about to do 
any ſuch act. 
On a ſubſequent day, the bill againſt monopolies was again 
introduced, and Mr. Spicer ſaid, It is to no purpoſe to offer 
to tie her majeſty's hands by act of parliament, when ſhe may 
looſen herſelf at her pleaſure. Mr. Davies ſaid, God hath 
given that power to abſolute princes, which he attributes to 
himſelf. Dixi quod Dii eftis. (N. B. This axiom he applies 
to the kings of England. ) Mr. ſecretary Cecil ſaid, 1 am ſer- 
- vant to the queen, ard before I would ſpeak and give . 
710 a caſe that mould debaſe her prerogative, or abridge it, I 
would wiſh that my tongue were cut out of my head. . I am 
fore there were law- makers before there were laws: (Mean - 
ing. I gun that the ſovereign was above the laws.) One 


6 Ts hs, . aw. 


LY nith the execution of the | 
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e Likely 
enough to be true in that time, when the king was afraid of 
the ſubject. If you ſtand upon law, and diſpute; of the pre- 


rogative, hark ye what Bracton ſays, Praærugati vam noftram 


nemo audleat diſputare, And for my own part, I like not theſe. 
courſes ſhould be taken. And you, Mr. Speaker, ſhould per- 
form the charge her majeſty gave-unto you, in the beginning 
of this parliament, not to receive bills of this nature: For her 


1 majeſty's ears be open to all grievances, and her hands ſtretch - 


ed out to every man's petitions, . When the prince diſpenſes = 
with a penal law, that is left to the alteration-of ſovereignty, 
that is good and irrevocable, ' Mr. Montague ſaid, I am lo 
to ſpeak what I know, leſt, perhaps, I ſhould diſpleaſe. The 
| prerogative-royal i is that which is now in queſtion, and which 
the laws of the land have ever allowed and nen A. 
us therefore apply by petition to her majeſty. 
: AFTER the ſpeaker told the houſe that the queen had ks 
led many of the "m— Mr. Francis More ſaid, I muſt confeſs, 


| Mr. Speaker, I moved the houſe both the laſt parliament and 


this, touching this point; but I never meant (and F hope the 
| houſe thinketh fo) to ſet limits and bounds to the prerogatiye | 
royal. He proceeds to move, that thanks ſhould be given to 
her majeſty; and alſo, that whereas divers ſpeeches have been 
moved extravagantly in the houſe, which doubtleſs have been 
told her majeſty, and perhaps ill conceived of by her, Mr. 


Speaker would apologize, and humbly crave pardon for the 


ſame. N. B. Theſe extracts were taken by Townſend, a 
member of the houſe, who was no courtier ; and the extrava - 


gance of the ſpeeches ſeems rather to be on the other fide: It 
will certainly appear ſtrange to us, that this liberty ſhould oy 
thought extravagant. However, the queen, notwithſtanding 

her cajoling the houſe, was ſo ill ſatisfied: with theſe 199% ul 


ings, that ſhe ſpoke of them peeviſhly in her concluding - 
ſpeech, and told them, that ſhe perceived that private reſpects 
with them were Ran —_— under . preſence, 55 


D'Ewes, p-. 619. : 
Tura were ſome other pics, in favour of prerogative, f Kin 
more e advance in the houſe this parliament. 
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5 When hs tub nn Mr. 9. 
jeant Heyle ſaid, Mr. Speaker, I marvel much, that the houſe 
ſmnould fland upon granting of a ſubſidy or the time of pay- 
ment, when all we have is her majeſty's, and ſhe may lawfully 
at her pleaſure take it from us: Yea, ſhe hath as much right 
to all our lands and goods as to any revenue of her crown. 
At which all the houſe hemmed; and laughed, and talked. 
Well, quoth ſerjeant Heyle, all your hemming ſhall not put 
me out of 'countenance. 80 Mr Speaker flood. up and ſaid, 
It is a great diſorder, chat this .houſe ſhould be uſed. 80 
the: ſaid ſerjeant proceeded, and when he had ſpolcen a little 
| _ the houſe hemmed again; and fo he ſat down. In his 
latter ſpeech, he ſaid, he could prove his former poſition by 
Precedents in the time of Henry che third, king John, king 
Stephen, c. which was the oocaſion of their hemming. 
D' Ewes, p. 633. It is obſervable, that Heyle was an emi- 
nent lawyer, a man of character. Winwood, vol. i. p. 290. 
And though the houſe in general ſhewed their diſapprobation, 
nd one cared to take him down, or oppoſe theſe monſtrous 
poſitions. It was: alſo, aſſerted; this ſeſſion, that in the ſame 
manner as the Roman conſul was poſſeſſed of the power of re- 
| jefting ar admitting motions in the ſenate, the ſpeaker might 
either admit or reject bills in the houſe. D- Ewes, p. 677. 
The houſe declared themſelves againſt this opinion; but the 
very propoſal of it is a path n Jow R was at 
that time in England. Sos El ory ao” 
Ix the year 1591, the das cat. that at 
England was an abſolute empire, of which the king was the | 
head. In conſequence of this opinion, they determined, that 
even i the act of the firſt of Elizabeth had never been made, 
the king was ſupreme head of the church; and might have 
erected, by his prerogative, ſuch a court as the (eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion: For that he was the head of all his ſubjects. Now | 
that court was plainly arbitrary: The inference is, that his 
power was equally abſolute over the _— abt e | mat 
1 b. 5. | . W 4 5 
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7 le remarked before that Harriſon, in e 
I chap; 11. ſays, that in the reign of Henry VIII. py 
aus ſeventy-two thouſand thieves and rogues ( befeder- 
other malgfuctori ); this makes about two thouſand a year: 
But in queen Elizabeth's time, the ſame author ſays, there 
were only between three and four hundred a year hanged for- 
theft and robbery: So much had the times mended. Put in 
our age, there are not forty a year hanged for thoſe crimes is 
all England. Yet Harriſon complains of the relaxation of the 
laws, that there were ſo few ſuch rogues puniſhed in his time, 
Our vulgar prepoſſeſſion, in favour of the morals of former 
and rude ages, is very abſurd, and ill-grounded. The fame 
author ſays, chap. 16. that there were computed to be 10,000 | 
gipſies in England; a ſpecies of banditti, introduced about 
the reign of Henry VIII.; and he adds, that there will be no 
way of extirpating them, by the ordinary courſe of juſlice: 
The queen muſt employ martial law againſt them. I hat race 
has now almoſt totally diſappeared in England and even in 
Scotland, where there were ſome remains of them a few years 
ago. However arbitrary the exerciſe of martial law, in the 
crown, it appears, that no ae th in the age of Elizabeth enter- | 
ANY AA oft © 55; | | Fi, 


NOTE [NN], ads, 


H Nr tsox, in his Deſcriptien of Britain, ie in 1577, 
bar the fellowving paſſage, chap. 13. Certes there is no 
prince in Europe that hath a more beautiful fort of ſhips than 4 
the queen's majeſty of England at this preſent; and thoſe ge- 
nerally are of ſuch exceeding force, that two of them being 3 
well appointed and furniſhed as they ought, will not let to 
encounter with three or four of them of other countries, and 


* 


either bowge them or put them to flight, if they may not . 


bring them home, — The queen's highneſs hath at this pre- 


ſent already made and furniſhed to the numher of one and 
twenty great ſhips, which he for the moſt part in Gillingham 
rode, Beſide theſe, her grace hath, other In hand alſo, of 
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whom hereafter as their turns do come about, I will not let to 


feave ſome farther remembrance. She hath likewiſe three 
notable gallies, the Speedwell, the Tryeright, and the Black 
Galley, with the fight whereof, and the reſt of the navy- 
royal, it is incredible to ſay how marvellouſly her grace is de- 


| lighted ; and not without great cauſe, fith by their means her 


coaſts are kept in quiet, and ſundry foreign enemies put back, 


which otherwiſe would invade us. After ſpealiag of the ner- 
chant ſhips, which he ſays, are commonly eftimnted at 17 or 18 
hundred, he continues. I add, therefore, to the end all men 
mould underſtand ſomewhat of the great maſſes of treaſure, daily 

employed upon our navy, how there are few of thoſe ſhips of 
the firſt and ſecond ſort, {that is of the merchant ſhips), that 


being apparelled and made ready to fail, are not worth one 


thouſand pounds or three thouſand duckats at the leaſt, if 
they ſhould preſently be ſold, What ſhall we then think of 


the navy-royal, bf which ſome one veſſel is worth two of the 
| other, as the ſhipwright has often told melt is poſſible 
that ſome'covetous perſon, hearing this report, will either not 
credit at all, or ee money ſo employed to be nothing 
profitable to the queen's coffers; as a good huſband ſaid once 


when he heard that proviſions ſhould be made for armour, 
wiſhing the queen's money to be rather laid out to ſome ſpee- - 
dier return of gain unto her grace: But if he wiſt that the 
good-keeping of the ſea is the ſafeguard of our land, he would 


alter his cenſure, and foon give over his judgement, Speaking 


of the foreſts. this author ſays, An infinite deal of wood hath 
been deftroyed within theſe few years, and I dare affirm, that, 


if wood do go ſo faſt to decay in the next hundred years of 


grace, as they have done, or are like to do in this, it is to be 
feared, that ſea-coal will be good merchandize even in the city - 


of London. Harriſon's prophecy was fulfilled in a very few 
years: For about 1615, there were 200 ſail employed 1 in cax- , 
ting coal to london. * W vol. i. . 9 5 | 
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35 TE [00], b. 7. „„ 
1 E or Burleigh publiſhed by Collina, p. 44. The au- 


E thor hints, chat this quantity of plate was confidered 


only as ſmall in a man of Burleigh's rank. His words are, 


his plate wvas not above fourteen or fifteen thouſand pounds : That 


he means poundFweight is evident. For, by Burleigh's s win, 
which is annexed to his life, that nobleman gives away in le- 


feerliog in value. The remainder he orders to be divided into 
two equal portions ; the half to his eldeſt ſon and heir; the 


value of his plate to be only 14 or 45,000 pounds TONE ny | 
hes 5 DOOR ofitto the Os, Kees 


1 


Ilse, dirs * the + i part of our building in the 
cities and good towns of England conſiſteth only of 


* timber, caſt over with thick clay to keep out the wind. 
Certes, this rude kind of building made the Spaniards in 
% queen Mary's days to wonder; but chiefly when they ſaw _ 


« that large diet was uſed in many of theſe ſo homely cottages, 


« jnſompcb that one of no ſmall reputation amongſt them, 
60 ſaid, after this manner; Theſe Engliſh, quoth he, have 


4 their houſes made of ſticks and dirt, but they fare commonly 5 
<< ſo well as the king. Whereby it appeareth, that he liked 


© hetter of our good fare in ſuch coarſe cabins, than of their 


% own thin diet in their princely habitations and palaces. 


The clay with which our houſes are commonly impanneHed 
js either white, red, or blue.” Book ii. chap. 12. The 


author adds, that the new bouſes of the nobility are commonly 
of brick or ſtone, and that N were beginning t. to be | 
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gacies, to friends and relations, near four thouſand pounds 
weight, which would have been above twelve thouſand pounds 


ether half to be divided equally among his ſecond ſon and 
three daughters. Were we therefore to underſtand the whole | 
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„ WOUE! taal p. 496. 
x" HE following are the words of Roger Addis, the 
"A queen's preceptor. lt is your ſhame (I ſpeak to you 
all, you young gentlemen of England), that one maid 
** ſhould'go beyond ye all in excellency of learning and know- | 
edge of divers tongues. Point out fix of the beſt given 
e gentlemen of this court, and all they together ſhow! not fo 
% much good will, ſpend not ſo much time, beſtow not fo 
% many hours daily, orderly, and conſtantly, for the enereaſe 
& of learning and knowledge as doth the queen's majeſty 
“ herſelf. Yea I believe, that, beſides her-perfeQ-readineſs 


et in Latin, Italian, French, and Spaniſh,- ſhe readeth here 


1 now at Windſor more Greek every day, than ſome preben- 
_ #* dary of this church doth Latin in a whole week-—Amongf 
* all the benefits which God hath bleſſed me withal, next the 
knowledge of Chriſt's true religion, I count this the greateſt, 
c that it pleaſed God to call me to be one poor miniſter in ſet- 
ting forward theſe excellent gifts of learning. &C.., P 8 
| 242. Truly, ſays Harriſon, it is a rare thing with 08,0087 to 1 
hear of a courtier which hath but his own language z and to 
fay how many gentlewomen and ladies there are that, beſides 
found knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, are thereto 
no leſs ſkilful in the Spaniſh, Italian, and French, or in ſome 
one of them, it reſteth not in me, ſith I am perſuaded, that as 
the noblemen and gentlemen do ſurmount, in this behalf, ſo 
theſe come little or nothing at all behind them, for their parts; 
' which induſtry God continue. The ſtranger, that entereth | 
in the court of England upon the ſudden, ſhall rather i imagine 
himſelf to come into ſome public ſchool of the univerſity, 
where many give ear to one that readeth unto them, .than into 
a prince's palace, if you confer thus with thoſe of other na- 
tions. ' Deſcription . of Britain, book i ji. chap. 18. By this 
account, che court had profited by the example of the queen: 
The ſober way of life practiſed by: the ladies of Elizabeth” 
court appears from the ſame author. Reading, ſpinning, = 
needle-work occupied the elder ; muſic the younger. 1d. 2855 2 
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